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American Bankers Association _ 
Holds 7Zist Annual Meeting 


Foregoing Regular Annual Convention, the Administrative Committee and Executive | 
‘Council, Meeting in New York Sept. 27-28, Elect Frank C. Rathje of Chicago President 
and Receive Reports of Committees. C. W. Bailey, President of First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn., Elected Vice-President, and S. Albert Phillips, Vice-President of the 
First National Bank, Louisville, Ky., Made Treasurer. ° ABA Membership Now nap 
resents 92.2% of Nation’s. Banking Resou : 
The Administrative Committee of the American Bankers Association met at. the 
‘Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. City 6n Sept.. 27 and ‘28 to install new officers and re- 
ceive reports of the various committees and commissions of the organization. Due to travel 
‘restrictions the regular annual convention, which would have been the 71st annual meet- 


‘ing, was not held this year. 


Frank C. Rathje Cc. W. 

The Administrative Committee 
ratified the election of Frank C. 
Rathje, Chairman of the Board 
and President of the Chicago City 
Bank and Trust Company, as 
President for the ensuing year to 
succeed W. Randolph Burgess, 
Vice Chairman of the Board, the 
National City Bank of New York. 

C. W. Bailey, President, First 


General 
Instrument Corp. 


Common Stock 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


HiRSCcH & Co. 
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HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


Lendon - Geneva Rep. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 72-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago Cleveland 


BOND 
BROKERS 


BULL, HOLDEN & C° 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


rces. 


Bailey S. Albert me 
National Bank, Clarksville, Tenn., 
was elected Vice-President of the 
Association to succeed Mr. Rathje, 
and S. Albert Phillips, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the First National Bank, 
Louisville, Ky., was elected Treas- 
urer to succeed Wilmer J. Waller. 
President, Hamilton National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., who 
completed a two-year term in 
that office. 

Officers of the Association were 
elected by members of its Execu- 
tive Council under emergency 

(Continued on page 1720) 


Alaska Airlines 
COMMON STOCK 


Information on request 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 


jfull story 


By WINTHROP 


Revived Organization Must 


‘| American | 


and a 
of 
the volunteer 
afforts of hun- 
dreds of 
bankers who 
have piled on 
top of their 
own crowded 
days devoted 
work tor 
banking as a 
whole and,- 
beyond tha t, 
for sound eco- 
nomic policy 
in the United » 
States. Bank-~ 
ers generally 
do not realize 
the debt we 


story “owe to our committee chairmen 
and members, fas well as to the 
busy staff whigh works constantly 
at high pressure under the inspir- 
ing leadership of Harold Stonier. 

What I must not fail to pass on 
to you in this swan song is some- 
thing of what I have learned 
about the broader meaning of the 
Association as I have seen it in- 
timately at work in New York, 
Washington, and many other parts 
of the country. 


*Remarks of Mr. Burgess at the 
Inaugural Luncheon of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the 
American Bankers Association at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, September 28, 1945. 

(Continued on page 1741) 
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Service 
for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Present World Trade Problems 


W. ALDRICH* 


President, International Chamber of Commerce 
Chairman, Chase National Bank, New York City 
the London Meeting. Which Reactivated the International 

Commu the Aldrich Stresses Its Role im 
Expanding Private Enterprise and Promoting Multilateral Trade. 
Operate as an: Economic Institution, Pree 
From Political Restraints and Controls, but Favors Close Relationship 
With the UNO Economic and. Social Council. Sees: Need of Angle 
Whereby.. Great: Britain Will Adhere to 
lateral Trade and Predicts That Continued Quadrilateral Rule in Ges 

many Will Lead to European Chaos. | 

- Last July when I was about to-Jeave for London to-attend. the : 
Council of the International Chamber of Commerce, your Chairman 


that 
Dangers In Big Government 
| with the 
By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS* and ob= ~ 
- Retiring President, American Bankers Association jectives of the... 
Vice-Chairman, National City Bank, New York International 
Retiring ABA President Says That We Must Not Relax Our Vigilance | Chamber and. 
to Preserve Democracy and Urges Bankers and Other Organizations to | took. place at 
Give Continuing Attention to the Larger Problems of Government and | this ‘Session 
Its Relation to Private-Enterprise. Stresses Importance of Education | 0f the Coune)}. 
to Help Banking to Do Its-Own Job Better and Holds the Last Year| iy" tian st 
Has Been One of Achievement for the ABA. ane that time to/J 
“> Iftwe had three or four hours I uld like > tell pee about the te France, 
work of the Anterican’ Bankers eae on the past year. It Hand and. 
is a dramatic” ® such... other.. 


countries on 
the continent 
as time would 


*An address by Mr. 


W. W. Aldrich 


permit and your Chairman has 
proposed that I say a few words 


and 


Aldrich be- 


fore a meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New 
York, New York City, Oct. 4, 1945. 


(Continued on page 1718) 
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Record 


Construction Trades Council of 
AFL. 

Mr. Holden warned of the dan- 
ger of the inflation of costs that 
might result from concentrating 
the necessary volume of work in 


too short a period of time. 


| *International 


Power Securities 
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Traded on N. Curb Exchange 
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a Members New York Curb Exchange 
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“In most urban centers,” said 
Mr. Holden, “the total of urgent 
private construction needs appears 
to exceed the 1946 capacity of the 
construction industry. Conse- 
quently, efforts to rush public 
projects on a large scale would 
tend to overload the industry and 
(}to create a strong pressure to- 
ward further inflation of con- 
struction costs. 

“For the area comprised by 
the five boroughs of New York 
City plus the metropolitan coun- 
ties of New York State as far 
north as Newburgh—it is to be 
noted that this does not ye 


northern New Jersey—F. 


Dodge Corporation has reported 
private post-war projects in the 


Byrndun Corporation 


Common 
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Common and Preferred 


Continental Bank & Trust 
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Common and Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 


design stage amounting to $797,- 
000,000. The figure includes spe- 
cific new projects only, nothing 
in the way of tabulated figures 
or estimates for deferred mainte- 
nance, repair and modernization 
work. 

“This figure for planned pri- 
vate work—$797,000,000—is vastly 
greater than the contract total 
for all private plus public con- 
struction in the area executed 
within any one of the past 15 
years. 

“The figure is more than 15 
times as large as the total 1944 
contract volume for the area. I 
do not believe the output of the 


local construction industry, which 
has operated at lower than de- 


Kaiser-Frazer 
Mactadden Publications 


Common & Preferred 


Marion Steam Shovel, Pfd. 
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New England Public Service 


Plain Preferreds 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wall St., N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 


pression levels during the war, 
can be stepped up in a single year 
to meet any such demand. We 
cannot expect to reach peak con- 
struction volume in a single leap.” 

Discussing the effect of in- 
creased costs on construction re- 
vival, Mr. Holden predicted that 
“a first efect may be to slow down 
new projects. Owners and in- 
vestors are likely to receive bids 
higher than their preliminary cost 
estimates. They may restudy 
their projects with a view to scal- 
ing down; they may have to do 
additional financing. Public offi- 
cials may have to get extra ap- 
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propriations. All will want to 
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Authorities Predict Five-Year Activity. They Warn of Inflation of Costs. AFL Union 
Official Takes Government to Task for Delaying the Flow of Needed Building Mate- 
rials and Sees Little Chance of Any Great Volume of New Construction Starting Be- 
fore Late Spring or Summer of 1946. 


A five-year construction boom of uprecedented dimensions was predicted by the speakers at the 
Business Forum of the Commerce and Industry Association of New York City broadcast over Station 
WMCA Oct. 2. The participants were: Thomas S. Holden, President F. W. Dodge Corporation; Alfred 
Rheinstein, President Rheinstein Construction Co., and Howard McSpedon, President Building and 


Howard McSpedon 


Alfred Rheinstein 


The Fourth Quarter Outlook 


By EDSON GOULD* 


Of the Research Staff, Smith, Barney & Co. 
Contending That There Is No Change in Long Term Factors, Mr. Gould 


Sees Recent Developments That Could Bring a Temporary Reversal in 


buying oppor- 
tunity which 
seems likely to 
develop some 
time over the 
next seven 
weeks. There 
is no change 
in long term 
factors work- 
ing for higher 
stock prices, 
but the recent 
environment 
that has led 
investors and 
speculators to 
ignore near 
term uncer- 
tainties, and 
rather to con- 
centrate upon 


longer term factors, could change 
rather abruptly and bring at least 


Edson Gould 


the Upward Movement of the Stock Market. 
ments Are Continuation of High Taxes, Strikes, the Unsettled Problems 
of Price Control and the Foreign Affairs Situation. Holds These Factors 
“Are Relatively Minor Rather Than Major” and That “a Material Fur- 
ther Rise in Stock Prices Is a Reasonable Expectation.” 


Stock prices have reached a level that suggests that investors 
with funds still to invest defer further buying and await a better 


Among These Develop- 


a temporary reversal in the major 
upward movement. . 


In the approximate three weeks 
from August 20th to Sept. 13th the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
rose about 17 points to moderately 
above 179. In the subsequent, 
approximate three weeks the net 
gain has been about six points. 
Thus, despite the appearance of 
continuing great strength, the 
vigor of advance has materially 
slowed. Probably 10 or 12 points 
would be all the reaction one 
might expect in this average at 
this time, but this extent of re- 
action extending over several 


*The views and opinions ex- 
pressed in this article are those 
of the writer and not necessarily 
ac of the firm of Smith, Barney 

oO. 


(Continued on page 1726) 
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Flouting and Usurp 
The Function 


Securities Field Must Look to Its Political Fences. SEC} 
and NASD Using Rule-Making Power As Screen for} 


Usurping Legislative Functions. Trade Custom Being 
Improperly Changed to Detriment of Small Business. 


Investigation _Urged. Congressional Opportunity for’ 


Remedial ion. 

The critics of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and-of the National Association of Securities Dealers have 
been legion. 

Of the many criticisms leveled at these organizations, 
the one charging that both of them in effect are making laws 
under their rule-making power rather than interpreting the 
statute is cardinal. 

The power to legislate is essentially within the Congres- | 
sional domain. Our government was founded upon the phi- 
losophy of a trichotomy of powers, the executive, the legisla- 
tive and the judicial, each having its distinctive function, the | o¢ 
delegation of which would violate our Constitution. 

It was never intended that within their respective 
_ spheres the SEC and the NASD should act as law-making 
bodies and as a substitute for both Houses of our national 
legislature. Yet, that-is exactly what is happening today and 
has been occurring for some time. 
' Under the guise of defining what constitutes “fair and 
equitable principles of trade” both these bodies are com- 
pletely changing trade custom and usage in the securities 
field, which, in our opinion, can only be done: properly and 
legally by means of the exercise of the legislative function. 
iven this broad, nebulous, phrase as a background, the 
SEC and the NASD are running all over the lot, their last 
creation being the recent amendment which requires regis- 
tration of salesmen, traders, employees, etc., etc., and which 
makes possible the submission to member firms of the NASD 
of by-laws which would control and define reasonable prof- 
its, reasonable commissions, and other charges. 

It is no surprise that a number of large underwriting 
firms are opposed to these recent amendments despite the | 
fact that in some of the activities of the SEC and NASD these | 
_ firms may have come out as temporary beneficiaries. Large 
firms using principles of intelligent finance realize that they 
cannot benefit im the long run at the expense of the invest- 
ment business as a whole and of the country. | 

During this period of reconversion, the Congress has 
been particularly concerned with the problem of small busi- 
ness. It has appointed a Small Business Committee. Many 
of the Congressional Committees have emphasized the im- 
portance of small business and the needs of giving it a safe 
place in the reconversion era of this country. 


We maintain that the past and proposed activities of the 
(Continued on page 1735) 
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(obsolete securities) that we do! 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Nationalization of Bank of England 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 
(Special Cable to “The Chronicle”) 


Bill to Carry Out Labor Government’s Program Published. Governor 
and Other Officials te Be Appointed by British Government. Stockholders 
to Receive Government Bonds to an Amount Based on Capitalization of 
2€ Years’ Average Dividends. Hugh Dalton Says Relations With Other 


Banks Not Affected, but Government Ownership of Central Bank Has 
Vast Powers. 


: LONDON, October 10—The Bill for nationalizing the Bank ‘of 
England was published today. It is regarded by the financial district 
of London as® 
providing the, debate, the Bill will be ssed 
stockhold ers! without change, as it is said to be 
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treated. 


Herbert M. Bratter 


with a very 
liberal settle- 
ment. How- 
ever, the Bill, 
in this regard, 
is not neces- 
sarily a pat- 
tern for. the 
compensation 
of stockhold- 


_ers of the coal 


or any other 


industries 


which may 
later be na- 
tionalized. 
Each of these 
will be indi- 
vidually 


After, perhaps a three months’ 


the product of long deliberation 
and consultation. 


An outstanding feature is that 


the Bill gives the Government, | 


through the Bank, complete con- 
trol of commercial and other 
banking in England. The power 
will be there for this or future 
British Governments to se. 
British bankers realize that the 
Government has the parliamen- 
tary power to nationalize all 
banks, Therefore, they will “play 
ball.” Doubtless, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Hugh Dal- 


ton, had this in mind when he 
emphasized to the press that the 


measure involves no change in 
relations of “the Old Lady of 


(Continued on page 1743) 
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Fred I. Kent, Director, Bankers Trust Company of New York, in Report 
as Chairman of the ABA Commerce and Marine Commission, Points 
Gut the Dangers of Government Spending to Satisfy Pressure Groups. 
Says Employment Problem Cannot Be Solved by Government Taking 


Billings & Spencer 
U. S. Sugar Com. & Pfd. 
_ Shatterproof Glass Corp. 


Money From the Public. Decries Nationalization of Banking and In- | 
dustry and Trends Toward Dictatorship That Will Lead to Another 
War and Urges Educational Activity as a Counter-Measure. 


Reporting as Chairman of the Commerce and Marine Commission 
Bankers REPOS, Fred I. Kent, Director of the 


the’ American Ban 


Bankers Trust 
Company of 
New York, 
stated that 
Congress must 
think in terms 
of thousands 
and millions 
instead of bil- 
lions, if our 
economy is to 
endure and we 
are to avoid 
dictatorship 
and another 
war. The text 
of Mr. Kent’s 
report follows: 

During the 
war the work 
of the Com- 
merce and 


Fred 1. Kent 


Marine Commission was confined 


,alent to that of many of 


aT to the measurement of 
those forces which developed that 
were expected to have an influ- 
ence on business and industry in 
the United States and the world 
in the postwar period. 

The wasteful government ex- 
penditure that was carried on by 
our government for most of the 
decade previous to the war and 
the wasteful non-essential expen- 
diture during the war must be 
stopped short unless we wish our 
country to degenerate into one 
with a standard of living ge 

e 
European countries in the pre- 
war period which helped to cause 
the unrest which led to World 
War II. 

Almost every act of Congress is 

(Continued on page 1710) 
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hme Window Glass* 


Com. & Pfd. 


ong Rubber? 


Com. & Pfd. 


Bendix Home Appl. 

: S. F. Bowser 

Du Mont Lab. 
Douglas Shoe* 

Gt. Amer. Industries* 


Kaiser-Frazert 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Lamson & Sessions” 

Liberty Aircraft 
Marathon Paper 

Michigan Chemical* | 

Mo. State Life Ins. | 

Moxie Co. | 

P. R. Mallory 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Com. & Pfd. 


Oxford Paper* 

Polaroid—New 

Parolater* 

Richardson Co. 
--Taca Airways* 

Trenton Val. Distillers 

United. Artists 

Warren Bros. “C”’ 


Wickwire-Spencer 
‘TEXTILES 


“Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp. | 
Textron Warrants l 


UTILITIES 


American Gas & Power | 
Conn. Lt. & Pr. | 
Iowa Southern Util. 
Mass. Pr. & Lt. $2 Pf. | 
New Eng. Pu Pub. Serv. 


Northern ‘New Eng. Co. 


| +Prospectus Upon Request 


®Ralletin or Circular upon request 


EST. 1926 


BOSTON 


Roi Company 
*Simplicity Pattern 


70 Pine Street 
Hanover 2-7793 


*Prespectus and Special Letter Available 
+Statistical Study or Special Letter on Request 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Winters & Crampton 
+ York Corrugating 


New York 5S. 
Teletype NY 1-2425 


ARIZONA EDISON CO., Common 
FASHION PARK, INC., Common | 
THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 


Descriptive Circulars on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated: 

Members New York Security Dealers Association | 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 


HAnover 2-2100 


“THE DOW THEORY BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predicting 
future trends in the stock market 
by an expert on Dow’s theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD 


204-C INLAND BUILDING a 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Oil for America’s Future | 


By ROBERT E. WILSON* 

Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Prominent Oil Executive Maintains That if America’s Oil Industry Is 
Left Free to Develop on a Tried and Proven Basis, and Not Hampered 
by Regimentation, It Will Be Able to Provide the Nation’s Needs. Fore- 


sees Possibility of Need for Regulated Imports but Cautions Against | 


Permitting an Influx Which Will Depress Domestic Production or Incen- 


tives. 


Points Out Progress in Recovering Oil From Coal, Shale and 


Other Sources and Doubts Atomic Power Can Ever Be Used io Run 
Automobiles. Stresses Value of Technology and Research in the Industry 


Much of the information presented to your Committee during 
these hearings bears on the fundamental question of how to meet 


America’s fu- 


ture require- 
ments for pe- 
troleum. In 
this respect 
our country is 
unique. Al- 
though it in- 
cludes only 
about 7% of 
the world’s 
land area and 
7% of the 
world’s popu- 
lation, Amer- 
ica has for 
many years 
been produc- 
ing and using 
more than 
two-thirds of 
the world’s 


Dr. Robt. E. Wilson 
petroleum and the world’s motor 


vehicles, and consuming more 
than one-half of the world’s rub- 
ber supply. All three of these are 


//a measure of our outstanding po- 


sition as a nation on wheels, and 
of the essentiality of our need for 
a plentiful supply of quality 


*Statement of Dr. Wilson to the 
Special Committee of the Senate 


Petroleum Re- 


petroleum products at reasonable 
prices. Our per capita consump- 
tion of oil is thirty times the aver- 
age of the rest of the world. The 
energy content of this oil is equiv- 
alent to the work of forty slaves 
for every individual in the United 
States—and it is in such conveni- 
ent and concentrated form that no 
number of slaves—or of horses— 
could do what it does for the av- 
erage American, particularly in 
the field of transportation. 


‘War Record Outstanding 


In spite of repeated and widely 
circulated “scare stories” during 
the last 25 years, predicting an 
imminent -shortage of the 
American petroleum industry, op- 
erating as a free and highly com- 
petitive industry, has never failed 
to meet all essential requirements. 
Even when confronted with the 
stupendous problem of meeting a 
military and essential civilian de- 
mand for petroleum products 
which reached a peak of about 
5,500,000 barrels per day, and in 
spite of shortages of transporta- 
tion, materials and manpower, 
and of crude prices fixed at 


| 


JOHNSON 
AUTOMATICS INC. 


A Low Priced 
BUILDING STOCK 


Owns 70% of 
LATISTEEL, Inc. 


Manufacturers of fabricated 
construction 


Protected by patents 


Memeorandum on Request 


Priced about 4% 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 


Pitle Guar. & ‘Trust Co. 
Moore Drop Forging 


United Artists Theatre Cireuit : 


-Ceommon & Preferred 
*Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
Kingan & Company 
Home Indemnity Co. 


*Prospectus on request 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Beli System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 


GRAND RAPIDS 


TRADING MARKETS 


Boston Edison 
Boston & Maine Prior Pfd. 
New England Lime Common 

Submarine Signal 


Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Beston 10 


Markets in 


Michigan Securities 


Underwriters & Distributors 


Dealers & Brokers in 
Listed and Unlisted Securities 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. 
Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 


New England Markets 


Retail New England Coverage 


Secondary Distributions 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Industrials—Utilities 
Inactive Securities 


F. L. PUTNAM & CO., INC. 
77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass: | 

Tel. LiBerty 2340 
Springfield 


Portiand Providence 


PHILADELPHIA 


Wellman Engineering 
Gruen Watch 
Textiles, 


Memos on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Erchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Les Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—W Hitehall 3-7253 


Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 


TRADING MARKETS 


Giant Portland Cement 
*Oregon Portland Cement 


Common “A” i 


*Riverside Cement 
*Central Iron & Steel 
“Consolidated Cement “A” 


*Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


_10 POST OFFICE 
BOSTON 9, MASS 


Tei HUB 1990 BS 69 | 


Southern Colorado 
Power Company 


Common Stock 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadephia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 


DETROIT 


General Industries Co. 
National Stamping Co. 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
‘& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buh! Bldg., Detroit 26 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Philadelphia Co. common 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 
Pittsburgh Railways Ce. 


All Issues 
John Irving Shoe common 
Warner Co. common 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73 


Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 


Central-Penn Nat’! Bk. 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 
Girard Trust Company 
Penna. Co. for Ins. on Lives, etc. 
Philadelphia National Bank 
P. T. C. Com. & Pid. 3s-6s 
Ritz Carlton Hotel (Atlantic City) 


International Resistance Com. & Pfd. 


F. J. MORRISSEY & CO. 


1510 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Phila. Phone N. ¥. Phone Bosten Phone 
Bell System Teletype PH 279 


during the, period and over-all 
civilian consumption had to be 
cut about 400,000 barrels per day. 
Widespread public objections to 
rationing, especially before the 
necessity became well understood, . 
provide some measure of our na- 
(Continued on page 1714) 


Investigating levels below average replacement 


costs, the industry has done the 
job. To do so it increased its do- 
mestic production and refining by 
about 1,100,000 barrels per day as 
compared with 1941. Military 
and lend-lease demand increased 
about 1,500,000 barrels per day 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assen. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK S' 
REctor 28700 NY 1-212 


Direct. Wires to Chicaen and Phila. 
Marti'd Gili Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 


sources, Oct. 3, 1945. Dr. Wilson 
throughout the war has been 
Chairman of the Petroleum War 
Council’s Committee on Petro- 
leum Economics and Chairman of 
the Svecial Committee .on Future 
_Petroleum Estimates. 
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Thermatomic Carbon Co: 
COMMON STOCK 


- 1936 — $12.50 
1939 — 18.00. 
1942 — 16.00° 


1937 — $20.50 

1940 — 20.00 

1943 — 16.00 
1945 to date — $12.00 


at current rate of $16 per annum 
Yield over 712% 
Circular on request 
Established 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 


1938 — $10.00 
1941 — 25.00 
1944 — 16.00 


Teletype: NY 1-375. 


Franklin Railway 
Supply Co. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


ANALYSIS ON REQUEST 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 


50 Broadway, N.Y.4 HAnover 2-8380 


Carbon Monoxide. 
Eliminator 


American Insulator | 


South Shore Oil & 
_Deveilopment 


M. H. Rhodes, Inc. 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. Wiitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 


The Ban on Axis Loans| 


By DR. MAX WINKEER 


93132 


Former Economic Adviser, U. S. Senate Sub-Committee 
on Banking and Currency 
Economist Observes That German and Japanese Issues 
Have Enjoyed Continuous Market at Liberal Prices in 
London. Suggests Use of Frozen Funds for Servicing 


Loans. 


Beneficial Economic Effects Seen. 


Obligations outstanding in the American market“on behalf of 


Axis Governments, 
listed on - 

America’s en- 
try into the 
War against 
Axis nations 
and their sat- 
ellites. Even 
over-th e- 
counter trans- 
actions and 
the furnish- 
ing of quota- 
tions were 
suspended by 
special order 
of various = 
Governmental 


agencies 
a 


charged with 
Dr. Max Winkler 


handling mat- 
ters of this 
nature. Hold- 
ers of Axis bonds were authorized 
to write off as a tax loss their en- 
tire investment in them, in ac- 
cordance with the following rul- 
ing by the Internal Revenue 
-Commissioner: 

“In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 127(a) (Z) ot tne 
Internal Revenue Code, as added 
by section 156 of the Revenue Act 
of 1942, the cost or other basis of 
all German, Italian and Japanese 
Government Bonds and bonds is- 
sued by municipalities, States and 
other subdivisions of those coun- 
tries, is fully deductible in the year 
1941 as of the respective dates 
war with Germany, Italy and 
Japan was declared by the United 
States, the losses being considered 
to be in the nature of casualty 
losses. [Note: It is presumed that 
Austrian, Bulgarian, Hungarian 
and Rumanian securities could be 
treated similarly.]”’ . 

No intimation of how soon se- 
curities of Axis and satellite coun- 
tries will be restored to active 
trading has come from Washing- 
ton or from any Governmental 
agency. The continued ban on 
trading is difficult to explain, 
particularly since the London 
‘market continued to quote iden- 
tical or similar securities through- 
out the period of the war. Ger- 


political subdivisions and corporations were de- 


man and Japanese issues have 
been traded in rather actively. 
lf Washington was prompted to 
delist these securities by the be- 
lief that Axis or satellite nations 
would benefit from continued 
trading in their obligations, such 
view appears untenable. Even if 
one were to accept such inter- 
pretation, the ban should defin- 
itely be lifted once hostilities 
have ceased. It would seem that 
the American investor in these 
securities is the only one who is 
penalized. 

It is worth pointing out that 
Axis bonds are held, in many in- 
stances, by small investors. If 
these investors could dispose of 
their holdings at prices at which 
identical issues are selling in 
London, the proceeds might be 

(Continued on page 1724) 


Tennison Newsom With 
Paine, Webber Firm 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Tennison 
W. L. Newsom has become asso- 
ciated with Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis, in their office at 49 
Pearl Street. Mr. Newsom, who 
has been engaged in war produc- 
tion since 1942, began his career 
in the financial field with Putnam 
and Company in 1922. From 1926 
to 1933 he was local representa- 
tive for institutional investments 
with Brown Brothers and Com- 
pany. Later he was connected 
with Goodbody and Company and 
Tifft Brothers in their local of- 
fices. He became the acting ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the 
Standard Meter Company in Hart- 
ford in 1939, continuing until op- 
erations were halted because- of 
war demands. He then joined 
Hamilton Standard Propeller, 
division of United Aircraft Cor- 
poration, in the’ subcontracting 
section in charge of business re- 


lationship with subcontractors. 


PETER BARKEN || 


32 Broadway 

NEW YORK 4 
Digby 4-8640 
Teletype NY 1-832-834 


White & Company 
ST. Louis 


Direct Private Wire Service 


COAST-TO- COAST 
New York - Chicago - St Louis - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


‘STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


~ Pledger & Company, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4- 
Harrison 2075 

Teletype CG 129 


Baum, Bernheimer 
KANSAS CITY 


Community Water Service 5%s 1946 
Crescent Public Service Gs 1954 . 
East Coast Public Service 4s 1948. 
Eastern Minnesota Pr. 5%s 1951 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. Issues 
Securities Co. of N. Y. 4% Consols 


63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


American Cyanamid Preferred 
Eastern Sugar Associates, Common 
Ohio Match Co. 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO. 


Incorporated 
MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Bell Teletype NY 1-897 


State Bank of Albany 
Schenectady Trust Co. 
First Trust of Albany 


Common 


George R.Cooley«Co. 


INC. 
Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 


Curb.and Unlisted 


Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mgr. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 


pational Monetary Standards. 
Attraction. 


increased interest and activity in 


conjectures as 
to the possi- 
bility of an- 
other increase 
in the price of 
the metal, 
again focuses 
attention on 
one of the 
most impor- 
tant economic 
factors of our 
times. 


The Value of 
Gold 


Recent mod- 
erate strength 
in gold shares 
has some un- 
usual features. 
General ly 
speaking, -as. commodity prices 
rise, the price of such shares 
tends to decline. 

Gold mining stocks were de- 
pressed by the artificial reduction 
of production during the war. 
With. the prospect of labor and 
materials becoming more avail- 


able (although at increased cost), 
such stocks tend to strengthen. 


Leslie H. Bradshaw 
Editer 
“Investment Timing’ 


There is a belief (to which we 
do not subscribe) that the market, 


companied by @ 


CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


Steep Rock Iron Mines 


52 WILLIAM S8T.,N.¥.5 HAmover 2-0968 
Bell Telctype NY 1-305 
New York Moutreal 


aa 


Industries: 
COMMON 


CALLEN & COMPANY 


Established 1922 
30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-2600 
Teletypes: NY 1-1017-18 & 1-573 


Gold Mining Prospects, 


Investment Service Foresees a Revival of Gold Mining in This Country 
and Canada and Believes That Stocks of Gold Companies Are Already 
‘Appraising the Return of Higher Earnings. 
Its Monetary Use and That Bretton Woods Has Linked Gold to Inter- 
Decries a Future Shortage of Gold, but 
From Investors’ Viewpoint, Holds Gold Shares Offer Only Limited | 


Says Gold Will Continue 


Revival of gold mining in this country and Canada, reflected in 


the stocks of such companies, ac- 


fulfilling its function of discount- 
ing events long before they occur, 
anticipates a future upward re- 
valuation of gold. 


Gold’s Monetary Use 


Gold has been used for money 
for nearly 5,000 years, beginning 
as early as the Fourth Egyptian 
dynasty, circa 2900 B.C. It con- 
tinues preeminent among all 
metals in the world as a medium 
of exchange, having for a long 
time outdistanced silver for the 
same purpose. 

Silver was in far wider use as 
currency and treasure than gold 
was until the early 1870s. Al- 
most overnight it was demone- 
tized, because of the possibility of 
its production being increased 
rapidly and at exceedingly low 
cost. Ever since then it has been 
somewhat of a ghost as a mone- 
tary metal. 

Now that gold is not used as 
currency in either this country or 
Britain, gold coins no longer are 
being minted. . 

In Eastern: countries, however, 
gold and silver retain their stand- 
ing, the populations not having 


become accustomed to the paper 
(Continued on page 1724) 


Direct Wire to Los. Angeles 


Bowser, Inc. 
Dunningcolor * 


American Bantam 
Com. & Pfd. 


Trenton Valley 
Distillers 
Great American | 
Industries 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


J. F. Reilly & Co. 
Members : 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
40 Exch. Pl., New York 5, N. ¥. 
HAnover 2-4785 


Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wires to Chicago & Los Angeles 


Jennings With Troup Cou 
(Special to Tue Prvancia, CHRONICLE? 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Robert “¥ 
Jennings has rejoined the staff ¢ 


HART SMITH 


Great American 


Clarence G. Troup & Co. 2m 
South La Salle. Street,.membem 


of the New York and. Chicas 


Stock Exchanges. Mr. Jenningg 
who has receritly been serving) 


the Navy. was formerly connecteday 


with Lamborn, ‘Troup. & Co. 


Aldred Inv. 44, 1967 
| Brown Company 5, 1959 
Foreign Pow. Securities 6, 1949 
Gt. Brit. & Can. Inv. 446, 1959 
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General Public Utilities Corp. 


(Successor Company to Associated Gas & Electric) 
Common Stock — When Issued 


Memorandum on Request 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Wiitehall 4-4970 Teletype NY 1-609 


Recovery From the War 


By HERBERT HOOVER* 

: Ex-President of the United States 

serting That Reconstruction Must Be Moral and Political as Well 
tonomic, Mr. Hoover Stresses the Need of Stimulants to P i 
a Recovery Force. Cities Fourteen Post-War Scientific and Industrial 
velopments Which Open a New Frontier to American Expansion, but 
larns That These Can Be Crippled by a Host of Destructive Actions, 
nong Which Are Monopolies, Labor Union Rules, Government Tinker- 
With Currency and Credit, Bureaucracy, Starry-Eyed Utopias, and 
peconomic Taxes. Sees “No Great Industrial Revolution” in Use 
f Atomic Power. 

It is a great pleasure to attend the 50th Anniversary of Clarkson 


bllege of Technology. This institution holds a high place among 
il engineers. 


has during economic future. And in it we 

lis half cen- . can find courage and inspiration 
sent an to faith in our future. 

mding stream We have gigantic losses from 


f construc- 
ive men into 
“American life. 
This year 
945 marks 
end of a 
ideous’ era. 
Ow we must 


the war. We have lost thousands 
of bright minds, who would have 
given leadership to our people, 
and other thousands are cripples 
for life. We have lost five years’ 
output of men and women trained 
in technical skills. Our peace- 
time industrial plant is greatly 


ake up the run down, and our working cap- 
esponsibi |i - ital greatly impaired. Some of 
Mies of the our natural resources have been 
mew era greatly exhausted. Our people 


hich con- 
ronts us. I 
a 
ronts us. 

have the Herbert Hoover 
tesmanship and the vision. 
The first job is reconstruction 
rom the most devastating war in 
istory. And that reconstruction 
ust be moral and political as 
ell as economic. 

Time limits me to discussion of 
meut one sector of the economic 
Bide. It is a sector which con- 
ernms engineers. In this sector 
here lies our major hope of the 


are burdened with fabulous debt 
and taxes. 

However, the recuperative pow- 
ers and in fact the economic 
wealth of a nation is its ability to 
produce. The war has proved 
we have the skills and ability to 
produce such as history has 
never witnessed. From the tasks 
of war thousands of men have 
developed in qualities of initiative 
and leadership. In the last five 
years we have accumulated new 
and great assets from the dis- 
coveries in science and advances 
in invention. From these possi- 
bilities of increasing efficiency in 
production and distribution we 
can, if we have wisdom, overcome 
our losses. And we can add more 


*An address by Mr. Hoover at 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Clark- 
pon College of Technology, Oct. 


B. 1945. (Continued on page 1728) 
‘ASSISTANT TRADER AVAILABLE 
Large investment house of Over the counter man with ex- 


cellent connections desires po- 
Sitio» of responsibility. Pro- 
ducer and originator of new 
business. Experienced in ex- 
ecution of orders and servic- 
ing out-of-town dealers. Qual- 
ified to trade and do arbitrages; 
knows values and how to dis- 


many years standing has open- 
ing for experienced Junior 
Trader in over-the-counter 
Securities. Give full details. 
Replies treated confidentially. 
Address our advertising agency. 


Bor 40 
tribute undervalued securities. 
a LAW, INC. Box L812, Commercial & Fi- 


nancial Chronicle, 25 Park 


| 131 Cedar Street New York 5 Place, New York 8, N. Y: 


= Over-the-Counter Quotation Services 
; For 32 Years 


| NATIONAL QUOTATION BUREAU, lac. 


Established 1913 
46 Front Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
i San Francisco 


Chicago 


Delaware Power & Light 
Federal Water & Gas 
Public Service of Indiana 
Commen 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Paine, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


discussion of the general outlook 


Public Utility Securities 
Outlook for the Utilities 


The New York Society of Security Analysts recently held a forum 


for the public utility industry, at 


which a number of factors pro and con were analyzed. 

Harold Young of Eastman Dillon & Co., who presided, mentioned 
two recent surveys regarding the post-war use of appliances—the 
Urban Housing Eurvey by Curtis Publishing Company, and the 2,000,- 


Tribune.” The results were in gen- 
eral agreement, indicating that 
there will be an excellent demand 
for electric appliances as soon as 
they are available. Replacements 
of items now in use will not add 


stantial extent (though some new 
units, such as refrigerators, will 
be larger in size); newer kinds of 
appliances such as deep-freezing 
and airconditioning units, will be 
heavy users of electricity (a deep~ 
freeze unit may double the family- 
power bill). Electric bed blankets, 
which had just begun to go into 
production before the war, will 
doubtless prove very popular; one 
blanket may use about 150 kwh. 
per year, it is estimated. 
Reconversion., cancellation of 
war contracts and the recent na- 
tion-wide spread of strikes has 
had surprisingly small effect on 
electric output. In the month of 
August output was down only 
4.0%, compared with a gain of 
1.3% in July and 2.2% in June. 
In August residential kwh. sales 
were 9.3% over last year, com- 
mercial sales were down 0.8% and 
industrial decreased 8.2%. Based 
on weekly sales figures, Septem- 
ber will probably shew an overall 
decline of about 7.5%, reflecting 
a heavier drop in industrial sales 
(which average nearly half of to- 
tal kwh. sales, but produce less 
than a third of total revenues). 
Earnings figures are not yet avail- 
able for August or September, but 
net income will probably not de- 
cline much from last year’s level. 
There seemed to be general agree- 
ment at the meeting that the de- 
clining industrial lull would not 
have much effect on net, since the 
margin of profit has been very 
small on most war business and 


ing influence. 

Taxes have been the most im- 
portant factor in utility earnings 
during the war period, and the 
anticipated elimination of excess 
profits taxes (beginning Jan. 1, 
1946) has been considered a 
highly favorable factor, possibly 
adding as much as $100,000,000 to 
the net income of the electric com- 
panies (other factors being un- 
changed). The benefits of such a 


|change will be irregularly dis- 


tributed. however. Companies 
such as Pacific Gas, Southern 


000-family survey wy the “Chicago 


to the electric load to any sub-. 


Federal taxes will have a stabiliz-. 


California Edison, Detroit Edison, 
Public Service of indiana and a 
few others, should benefit sub- 
stantially, while others such as 
Consolidated Edison would not be 
aided. The same would be true 
of the holding companies—Mid- 
d!e West and Commonwealth will 
benefit, while Associated Gas will 
not. Robert Shadoan of Argus 
Research pvuinted that the market 
has paid relatively little attention 
as yet 1o the potential effects of 
EPT elimination, except perhaps 
in the case of Public Service of 
Indiana and Indianapolis Power 
& Light. 


The latest reports frem Wash- 
ington, however, indicate that the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee favors making “two bites” out 
of EPT removal, reducing the rate 
from 85° 2% to 54% for next year, 

and eli:ninating Jit (with substi- 

tution of the 40% normal and sur- 

tax rate) in 1947. While this was 
somewhat disappointing, the Com- 
mittee also proposed cutting the 
surtax rate from 16% to 12%. 
Taus the utilities paying EPT 
would enjoy nearly 70% elimina- 
tion during 1945, and 100% there- 
after, while all companies would 
benefit by a cut of about 19% in 
income taxes (except to the ex- 
tent thet surtaxes are already 
avoided on net income equivalent 
to preferred dividend payments). 


A member of the society pointed 

Fout that gradual rather than com- 

plete elimination of EPT might be 
(Continued on page 1740) 


Correction 


In the “Chronicle” of Oct. 4, 
on page 1571, there appeared an 
address captioned “‘Air Condition- 
ing—A Growth Industry,” with the 
by-line of S. M. Ahmed, which 
also indicated that the author was 
a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. The fact is that Mr. 
Ahmed is not a member, but is 
Research Analyst of Hirsch & Co., 
who are members of the NYSE. 
Due to a mechanical error, ref- 
erence to Mr. Ahmed’s associa- 
tion with Hirsch & Co. was inad- 
vertently omitted, and we are 
pleased to publish this item in 
order to correct any misunder- 
standing occasioned by this un- 
fortunate omission in the original 
instance. 


American Gas & Power 3-5s & 3.6s 1953 


Crescent Public 


Service 6s 1954 


Portland Electric Power 6s 1950 | 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & CO. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicage 


| Selling Distinctly 
“Out-of-Line” 


| With Other Comparable 
Bank Stocks 


ANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COM- 
) PANY Stock is currently 
available on a yield basis | 
of nearly 4%. i 


Deposits since 1939 have 
increased by over 160%— 
| an outstanding growth rec- 
: ord during this period. 


e 


A brief comparative analysis 
i will be sent upon request | 
for Circular M 


THORNTON & CO. 


it HAnover 2-9340 


We Suggest 


Common Class ‘‘A’’ 
° Capacity—900,000 barrels annually. 
¢ Book value—around $18. 
¢ Good earnings all through war 
period. 
e Company would benefit substantial- 
ly from tax reduction. 
Oregon’s huge highway program 
ready to start. ; 
Market about 11 
Cireular available 


LERNER & CO. 
10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 


HODSON & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


165 Broadway, New York 


Strix & Co.| 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET. 


St.Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 


Community Telephone 
5s, 1949 


Telephone Bond & Sh. 


7% Preferred 


JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York 


Telephone HAnover 2-9335 
Teletype NY 1-2630 
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Urges More Science for. ‘Security| 


General Sarnofl Warns That if U. S. Is to Be First im Both War and 


Peace, It Must Be Foremost in Science. 


Foresees Great Advances in 


Communications and Transportation, and Says Pilotless Bombers With 
Television Eyes Are Already a Reality. Advocates “Scientific Pre- 
paredness” as Basis for National Security. 


The United States, to remain unsurpassed in peace and uncon- 
querable in war, must adopt a strong national policy for the pro- 


motion of sci- » 


ence, Briga- 
dier General 
David Sar- 
noff, Presi- 
dent of the 
Radio Cor- 


America, de- 
clared at 
a meeting of 
the American 
Academy of 
Political and 
Social Science 
in Philadel- 
phia on Oct. 
5. To. safe- 
guard national 
security and 
_ the welfare of 
civilizat io n, 
he urged that every phase of 
technology be explored and devel- 
oped; every scientist and embryo 
scientist be encouraged. Youth 
with an aptitude for science, he 
said, is one of this country’s great 
national resources. 


It rests with man how tele- 
vision, atomic power, electronics, 
and all the other forces of science 
are to be used, General Sarnoff 
asserted, adding that only in 
man’s will lies the answer to the 
future influence of science on the 
world. He said that if the war- 
time advances of science are har- 
nessed, the world will enter an 
“era of wonders” never before be- 
lieved possible. 


“America, to be first in peace 


Gen. David Sarnoff 


and first in war, must be first in 


poration of} 


science,’ General Sarnoff de- 
clared. “Ty achieve this, we must 
have democracy in science, as well 
as science in democracy.” 


Pilotless Bombers 


General Sarnoff warned that 
bombers with television eyes and 
the radio-controlled rockets are} 
no myths. 


“So deft, so all-seeing, is the 
radio-television control,” he said, 
“that from launching sites the op- 
erator pressing push- buttons can 
guide the winged missile as if he 
were inside its shell. If he sees 
that the rocket is going to miss 
the target he can turn it quickly; 
he can even make it loop-the- 
loop! 

“The very thought of thousands 
of these televisioned-eyed mon- 
sters of destruction coming up 
over the horizon of the sea as a 
storm cloud may well cause us to 
shudder,” said General Sarnoff. 
“They might be loaded with war- 
heads of atomic power, some to 
strike and wipe New York off the 
map while others guided west- 
ward, to turn Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Chicago and other cities into 
death and dust. No longer is the 
suicide flier needed; television 
can do this task—and more. 

“Today,” General Sarnoff 
pointed out; “we survey a world 
that has emerged from the most 
terrible war in history; a war in 
which science, like a_ global 
flame-thrower, spread death and 

(Continued on page 1739) 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone BArclay 7-0570 


announce the installation 
of a direct wire to 


LOS ANGELES 


to 


EDGERTON, WYKOFF & CO. 
621 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, California 


Teletype NY 1-1026 


We have prepared a Comprehensive Report 
indicating the interesting possibilities of 


LIBERTY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


$1.25 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 


and 
Common Stock 


and its affiliate 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


$1.00 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 


Copies available on request 


MODEL, ROLAND & STONE 


Members: National Association of Security Dezlers 
New York Security Dealers Association 


76 BEAVER STREET 
NEw YORK 5,N. Y. 


Bowling Green 9-4623 
Teletype NY 1-2525 


Aviation Bulletin—Index of air- 
line stock prices—John H. Lewis 
: oy: 14 Wall Street, New York 


The Chicago Letter—Compara- 
tive figures on Selvent Railroads, 
Railroads in Reorganization by 
Negotiation, Railroads Recently 
Reorganized, and a discussion of 
the. Hobbs Bill—Carter H. Harri- 
son & Co., The Rookery, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


weekly service predicting future 


weeks’ trial, $1—Gaylord Wood, 
Inland Building, Indianapolis Ind. 


‘Graphic Stocks—Comprehensive 
book of stock charts showinsg 900 
up-to-date graphs covering vir- 
tually every active stock listed on 
the New York Stock and Curb 
Exchanges, with monthly highs 
and lows for 10 years, and earn- 
ings and dividends from 1936— 
Edited and published bi-monthly 
—Single copy (150 pages), $10; 
annual service (six revised 
issues), $50. 


More Bank Stock Extras Seem 
Imminent—New bulletin—Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Also a new bulletin on Third 
Quarter Statistical Comparison of 
19 New York City Bank Stocks. 


Near-Term Outlook for De- 


NEW ISSUE 


Dated October 1, 1945 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
W. C. Langley & Co. 


Dow Theory Barometer — A | 


trends in the stock market—Four || 


Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


{t is understooe that the firms mentioned will be pieased to sone 
interested parties the following literature: 


faulted Railroad 
cal memorandum—H. Hentz & 
Co., 60 Beaver Street, New York 
4, N 

Also circular on High Yield 
Preferred Stocks and the Fort- 
nightly Investment Letter, which 
includes a discussion of significant 


factors affecting railroad earnings. 


Railread Securities Quotations 
—Current list of quotations; i= 
eluding a discussion of Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western RR. Ce.— 
B. W. Pizzini & Co., Ine., 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, 


Railroad Stocks and Peace-Time 
Earnings—Current study re-ap- 
praising these stocks and reveal- 
ing favorable factors currently 
overlooked—Thomson & McKin- 
non, 231 South La Salle Street, 
4, Til. 


— 


— 
* are Equipment Cerporation — 


Anatysis—mcLaughiin, Baird & 
(Continued on page 1737) 


Rector 
2-4500 


| F. S. Moseley & Co. 
| Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


Over-The-Counter 
Securities 


Rice, Jr. Co. 


Established 1908 


120 BROADWAY, - 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 


Teletype 
NY 1-714 


$40,312,000 


of St. Louis 


’s% Bonds, Series D 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 


This is not an Offering Circular. The Offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Circular, 


1945 


Terminal Railroad Association 


Refunding and Improvement Mortgage 


Due October 1, 1985 


Guaranteed unconditionally as to principal, interest and sinking fund by the 
fifteen Proprietary Companies and by the Trustee or Trustees of the prop- 
erties of five of such Proprietary Companies in accordance with the 
provisions of a Guaranty Agreement dated October 1, 1945. 


The issue, sale and guaranty of these Bonds is subject to 
authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Price 102.53% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from the undersigned who are 
among the Underwriters named in the Offering Circular. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 


1695 
im 
} 
| 
| 
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REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


‘Primary Markets in: 


Motel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway, 


870 - 7th Ave. 
(Park Central Hotel) 


N. Y. Athletic Club 2-5’s 
Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY 1-953 


2 We buy and Sell 


TITLE CO. 


PRUDENCE AND 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Certificaten 
and 
Mortgages 


SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N. Y.6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 


HA 2-6470 


Savoy - Plaza, Inc. 
2nd Inc. 3-6s, 1956 W. 8. 


Chanin Building Corp. 


Ist, 2nd, & 3rd Mortgage 


Circulars on request for brokers and dealers only. 


Water Murpny, Jr. Co. 
49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


TE.ETYPE NY 1-1440 


in this column. 


| 

| SPECIALISTS | 
| in | 
| Real Estate Securities | 
| Since 1929 

| 

| 

|| Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 

| 41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 


Real Estate Securities 
Bullish Review on Real Estate Bonds 


The bulletin of Monday, Oct. 8, 1945, published by Standard & 
Poor’s Corporation entitled “The Real Estate Market—A Review” is 
extremely interesting in its analysis and we believe worthy of space 
We quote from the article: 


> 


ment Building Bonds in the Lead 

Real estate bonds have had an 
uninterrupted rise in price for over 
three years. The performance has 
easily equalled and, in many cases, 
surpassed the market record of 
other divisions of the speculative 
bond list. There is no reason to 
expect any abrupt change in trend 
for some time, though the trend 
curve may flatten out. 

Real estate is riding high from 
an operating standpoint. Outstand- 
ing debt is smaller today than it 
ever has been, and sinking funds 
are operating in many instances 
because of the abnormal earnings. 
In many cases bondholders own 
all or part of the equity of the 
underlying property, which makes 
the security attractive to infla- 
tion-minded speculators. 

Our real estate contacts are 


—_ 


FIRM MARKETS: 
Broadway Motors Building 


4-6/48 
Midtown Enterprises 
5/64 w. s. 


New York Majestic 
4/56 w. s. 


165 Broadway Building 


4%, /58 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Bell Teletype SF 61 & 62 


Real Estate Securities 


Prince & Lafayette Streets 
5s ’52—New York 


Lott Hetels, Inc.—Chicago 
Devon Corp. Detroit 


Roosevelt Hotel, Common 
St. Louis 


Myles Standish Co. Boston 


VALIQUET & Co. 


135 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
CG-81 Central 4402 


NYSE Recesses Oct. 12; 
Visitors Gallery Now 
Is Open to the Public 

The New York Stock Exchange 
will remain closed on Oct. 12th, 
Columbus Day, which is a legal 
holiday in the State of New York. 

The Exchange also announced 
that effective Oct. 8th, the visitors’ 
gallery and exhibit room will be 
Opened to the public. It will no 
Jonger be necessary for members, 
Partners or employees personally 
#© accompany guests. A staff of 
drained receptionists has been en- 


‘Baged. The entrance to the gallery | 


end exhibit room will, as for- 


meriy, be through 20 Broad Street. 


uniformly bullish on the earnings 
prospects for real property, de- 
spite higher operating costs. The 
optimistic forecast of some of 
these experts extends over a pe- 
riod of as much as seven years. . 


We, too, are bullish, though we 
do not share this extreme view- 
point. We are of the opinion that 
earnings prospects for office 
buildings, loft buildings and 
apartment houses in the large 
cities are good, for say three 
years. We believe hotel business 
will run around present levels for 
another year. Thereafter opera- 
tions will decline, but for a time 
will continue at a high level. 


The key to this forecast is an 
expected continuation of peak 
demand and no immediate alle- 
viation in the shortage of facili- 
ties. Demand will be supported 
by the prospective boom in busi- 
ness, which may last close to three 
years. On the other hand, it is 
unlikely that there will be any 
extensive construction of office, 
loft and hotel buildings. Apart- 
ment houses and individual dwell- 
ings will be built, but it will take 
time to eliminate housing de- 
ficiencies. 


Construction Prospects 


Conditions surrounding real es- 
tate are far different than they 
were at the end of World War I. 
We do not now have mortgage 
bond houses ready to finance any 
building and on almost any basis. 
Twenty-five years ago it was pos- 
sible for a builder to borrow pub- 
licly the entire project cost and 
yet own the equity. 
| There is no possibility of this 
at the present time. SEC regu- 
lations will demand full revela- 
tion of all facts. Under pres- 
ent conditions, a builder will have 
to put up perhaps 33% or more 
(equity money. This will rule out 
_the speculative operator. Only the 
| large real estate firms and insti- 
'tutions are in a position to put 
up such sums. 
It is reported, too, that insti- 
; tutions will not lend mortgage 
| money for the construction of 

office buildings and loft buildings, 
_and it is extremely unlikely that 
‘there will be any hotel construc- 
tion projects. We understand that 


Issues Still Attractive With Apart-¢ 


the institutions are much more 
amenable to lending money on 
apartment houses and individual 
dwellings. 

Living quarters will be built in 
quantity. But there may be de- 
lays. Building materials, notably 
lumber, are hard to get, prices are 
high and labor uncertain. But an 
even greater contributors to delay 
is OPA ceilings. 

OPA now has the right to ap- 
praise the renting value of newly 
constructed apartments. Unless 
these restrictions are lifted or 
sharply modified, there will be 
little incentive to build, in view 
of high costs. It seems to us that 
OPA policies will have to be 
changed. New apartment con- 
struction will have little effect on 
existing structures for a few years. 


This discussion has nothing. to 
do with slum clearance and other 
public or semi-public projects. 
They will move along rapidly. 
They generally do not compete 
with the type of buildings secur- 
ing a publicly-held bond issue. 


Apartment Buildings 


In New York and other large 
centers of population there is a 
definite shortage of living quar- 
ters. The suspension of construc- 
tion during the war period, added 
population drawn to the large 
cities, and the removal of popu- 
lation from marginal areas have 
created this condition. There will 
be no change in this demand for 
space. Some of the marginal 
workers may find it necessary t 
go back to fringe areas and some 
temporary workers will return to 
their homes. But the returning 
soldiers will more than take up 
the slack. And, as stated previ- 
ously, it will take some years to 
catch up with deferred demand. 


OPA ceilings have frozen rents 
at their prewar levels. If there 
is some lifting of these ceilings, 
owners of apartment buildings 
will profit. But even without this 
change, building owners are doing 
well under present 100% occu- 
pancy conditions. 


Our investment policy for apart- 
ment building bonds is favorable. 
Holders will have ample time to 
withdraw before conditions be- 
come less favorable. In the 
meantime, the return should be 
satisfactory and there may be 
some price gains. 


Hotel Outlook Good for at Least 
a Year 


Hotels throughout the country 
are experiencing greater prosper- 
ity than they have ever experi- 
enced before. Here in New York, 
hotels have benefited from the 
movement of military personnel, 
the drift of suburbanites to the 
city because of help and trans- 
portation difficulties, the transfer 
of .Government agencies to New 
York, and commercial business, 
mostiv incident to the war. More 
recently, the returning soldier has 
been particularly important. 
Friends from out of town fre- 
quently come to New York as a 
welcoming committee. Commer- 


problems 

dicated. Three 

cities will re- 
quire a three- 
month period; 

20 cities six 

months, and 

12 a year for 

full reconver- 
sion—in spite 
of needing 
time for re- 
conversion, 
these cities do 
notexpect 
. grave unem- 
‘ployment 
problems. 
Thirteen cities 

did’ not list 

the time re- 

auired for full 
reconversion, not having suffi- 
cient data at this time to do so. 
One community reported peak of 
unemployment in 1947. Ten cities 
do not now, foresee the day when 
all the unemployed can be re- 
hired. 

Walter D. Fuller, Chairman of 
the Field Development Division, 
who released the CED report to 
the nation, said: “I wish to em- 
phasize that this is a spot picture 
of reconversion. It is in no sense 
of the word a national summation 
or forecast of the employment sit- 
uation. What we are giving is a 
report of the pace at which re- 
conversion is being accomplished, 
or can be accomplished, in the 


Walter D. Fuller 


6| opinions of local business leaders. 


Their estimates represent the con- 
sidered judgment of these men 
and are based on three years of 
work as chairmen of their local 
CEDs. 


“During the war years many 


Reports Reconversion Rapid 


CED Field Development Committee Publishes Result of 
Survey Through Nation’s Communities. 


Reconversion may proceed very rapidly according to a spot 
check of 84 of the major cities and war production centers made by 
the Committee for Economic Development. 
25 show reconversion well under way with no major unemployment 


Of the 84 cities reporting, 


in-® 


governmental agencies, and many 
non - governmental groups, of 
which CED is one, worked urging 
private business towards peace- 
time .expansion and consequent 
high levels of productive employ- 
ment. Today we are, perhaps, 
measuring some results of this 
three-year effort. The immediate 
business reactions to V-J Day 
seem to indicate that business is 
ready to go ahead if sound poli- 
cies by industry, labor, agricul- 
ture and government are such as 
to encourage the planned expan-. 
sion. 


“‘Many factors can influence the 
future stages of reconversion. As 
one example, many workers seem 
to have dropped out of the labor 
force. In a few months they may 
come back for jobs. It is un- 
known .how many people today 
are going to draw their unem- 
ployment compensation and retire 
from paid employment; how many 
are on vacations; how many who 
find it unnecessary to work may 
do so if they find the kind of jobs 
they want. Therefore there is no 
true measure of the actual, invol- 
untary and temporary unemploy- 
ment at this time. In this con- 
nection CED believes that the re- 
ports presented today are not nec- 
essarily a cause for optimism, but 
rather that they constitute an of- 
fering of timely and useful infor- 
mation.” 


In explaining the CED approach 
to high level productive employ- 
ment, Chairman Fuller said, 
“When the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development was organ- 
ized in 1942, its aims were (1) 
to initiate objective studies, 

(Continued on page 1740) 


ness are also picking up. 

Most of the causes of the abnor- 
mal business will disappear in a 
year or so. Then the hotels will 
depend upon commercial busi- 
ness, which will be heavy since 
we will be in the midst of a busi- 
ness boom. Hotels will also get 
a spillover from the apartment 
house field because of shortages 
there. The level of operations will 
be well below wartime experi- 
ence, but should be above that of 
prewar years. 

Commitments in hotel bonds. 
then, are safe for six months at 
any rate. Thereafter the holder 
must reexamine his investment. 
It might be well at that time to 
look around for a more perma- 
nent placement for funds. In the 
meantime. the holder may receive 
extra interest payments on ac- 
count of arrears, or top payments 
if there are no arrears. In some 
cases disbursements may be held 
down to permit property rehabili- 
tation. Sinking funds will oper- 
ate to help the market. 


Commercial Buildings 


Commercial buildings generally 
are 100% occupied. This condition 
will continue, except for those 
structures which have Govern- 


cial business and convention busi- | 


ment and other temporary war 
tenants. Customers will be found 
for most space relinquished by 
these temporary occupants. Busi- 
ness requirements of the return- 
ing soldier will help, as will in- 
creasing demands of industry dur- 
ing the period of expanding busi- 
ness. 

Only in New York’s Wall Street 
district do we have any qualms 
about the ability of building man- 
agers to find tenants quickly. In 
that area the Government has. 
considerable space. Also, non- 
banking tenants mav not be at- 
tracted to the district. 


Rents for commercial space in 
New York are fixed by legisla- 
tion which expires in 1946. If the 
law is not extended, schedules 
will be raised and landlords will 
have greater profits despite in- 
creased costs. It is more likelv 
that the law will be extended, 
but at higher ceilings. 

Earnings will be satisfactory in 
any event, and will support pres- 
ent bond prices. Sinking funds 
will operate to serve as a further 
market factor. Office. building 
bonds and loft building bonds are 
worth holding. A change in earn- 
ings trend is too far removed to 
justify any other market policy. 
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The NYSE Public Relations Goal 


By EMIL SCHRAM* 


President of the New 


Asserting That “Our Business Is Cleaner and Stronger Than Ever,” Mr: 


York Steck Exchange © 


Schram States the Goal of the Exchange’s Publicity’ Program as: (1) 
The Public Should Know That the Securities Business Is a Serious 
Business; (2) That Those im It Recognize Their Responsibilities; (3) 
‘That the Evils of 1929 Are “Dead”; (4) and That Its High Ethical 
‘Standards Are Not Government Imposed, but Come From. Within and 
Will Be Constantly Improved. Urges Member Firms Help the Publicity 
Pregram and Give Its Advertising and Publicity Wide Circulation. - 

| want to talk to you, briefly, about our enlarged public relations 


program. 


wur advertising messages have been running in newsapers and 


magazines less 
than three 
months, so 


Already we see evidence. of 


progress. Some of this evidence: 


Halsey Stuart.& Co. Inc. 
Offers Southwestern 
Bell 23/,9,, Debentures: 


An investment banking group 
headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc. offered Oct. 9.-an issue of 
$75,000,000 40-year deben- 
tures of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., unit of the American 
Lelephone .and -Telégraph system, 
at 101:83% and accrued interest. 
The issue was awarded Oct. 8 on 
a bid of 101.28. Morgan Stanley 
& Co. bid 101.1199 for the issue. 

The company will apply the 
proceeds from the financing to- 
ward the retirement*of an equal 
amount of presently outstanding 


Prepare Boys for Leadership 


In America 


By JOSEPH P. KENNEDY* 


Former Ambassador to Great. Britain. 


Mr. Kennedy Stresses the Importance of Inculcating. a Vital Interest 
by Youth in Government Affairs and Points to the Dangers Arising Frost 
the.Spread of Communism, Socialism and Other Tot i i 


Which Makes the State Supreme. Says Unity 


Among Nations Cagnet 


Be Preserved if Each Protects Its Own Way of Life-for Selfish Reasene. 
Points to Chronic Bankruptcy of Countries Where Private Encorprise, 
Personal Freedom and Initiative Are Absent. Sees Increase of Govern- 
ment Entering Our Lives as Time Goes On. 


I have seldom been accused of sta 


ge 
I am unaccustomed to public speaking. ut, to be perfectly frank 


that it is is very encouraging. It is par-| securities, consisting of $30,000,000 | “it? you. 1 ie 
much too ticularly gratifying to learn, for | first- refunding 3% scene is the cynical attitude which 
early to at- instance, that Treasury Depart- bonds, series C, due July 1, 1968. a topic fo he found so popular towards the 
tempt to ment officials are so enthusiastic| and $45,000,000 first and refund- Hap tars i me young man's responsibilities as @ 
measure the about our efforts to support the) ing mortgage 342% bonds, series with 1 ies citizen. There is such corruption 
results. Ad- bond drives. It is gratifying to] B, due-Dec. 1, 1964. The first- | 0+ the * rs in politics, the cynics told him, 
vertising ex- learn that some States, ‘such as) named issue will be redeemed 01| S.outs Whe, that it is not: worth while getting 
perts tell us Oregon and North Carolina, have} Jan. 1, 1946, at 104% of the prin- Mr Toh on interested in politics or govern- 
‘that it takes been sufficiently impressed by the! cipal.amount plus accrued inter- | -—., 2Oumston ment. This, I suggest, is a ehal- 


proverbial door-nail. 


going to 


at least a 
year to ap- 
praise prog- 
gress or lack 
of it in insti- 


permission to distribute 300,000 
reproductions of our Seventh War 
Loan advertisement. The permis- 
sion was granted, of course. Gen- 


merit of our efforts to have sought’ 


est, and. the other issue will be 
retired on June 1, 1946, at 105% 
of the principal amount and ac- 
crued interest. 


After the redemptions, the new 


invited me, 
the general 
subject of Boy 
Scouts seemed 
vague enough 


lenge to your organization—the 
Boy Scouts’ duty as tomorrew's 
citizen to make politics clean and 


make government good. 


Indeed, I can conceive of no 


tutional ad - eral Motors distributed 250,000 re-| gebenture issue will comprise the to permit al- more important work than this: 
vertising with productions to its employees.| sole funded debt of the of the ele- 
a reasonable Other large corporations have| The only other outstanding ,capi- aaveéd te his |ments of g c p so that 
degree of ac- asked permission to post our mes- 1 in manhood they will furnish the 


curacy. They Emil Schram 

also tell us that it takes up to 
three years of continuous effort 
to shape favorable attitudes in the 
public mind with respect to in- 
stitutions such as ours. Since part 
of our job is to re-shape opinions 
of large segments of our popula- 
tion, it may be even longer than 


sage throughout their plants. 
Banks and other organizations 
have, with our permission, pub- 
lished the message at their ex- 
pense. And so on. It is also very 
gratifying to observe that news- 
paper and magazine editors are 
discussing our advertising in their 
editorial and news columns. The 


talization consists of $183,000,000 
in common stock, 99.99% of which 
is owned by American Telephone 
and. Telegraph Co. 


The debentures will be dated 
Oct. 1, 1945, and will be due Oct. 
1, 1985. They are redeemable, at 
the option of the company, in 
whole or in part upon at least 


persuasive in- 
vitation. As 
the deadline . 
drew near the Joseph P. Kennedy 
spectre of responsib.lity haunted 
me. 

As the father of a large family, 
I have no fears in talking about 
children or about boys in general. 


||} leadership necessary to guide our 


people along the roadway of good 
government which will preserve 
the American way of life. 

Make no mistake about it, your 
government is goi to become 
more and more a factor in our 
daily lives. The trend is pefe+ 
sistent and irresistible. And the 


days’ notice at prices ranging 
three years before we will be! press is giving us preferential , But Boy Scouts stumped me. What} Boy Scout policy, which is es- 
satisfied with the results. treatment in the allocation of Seid aan Pan Dy ie would they be interested in? sentially flexible and geared to 


Attainment of our goal is well 
worth the time and energy and 
money we are putting into this 
‘effort. And I would like to define 
that goal as I see it. 

We want it understood every- 
where that the securities business 
is a serious business; that our 
business is a vital part of the na- 
tional economy: that we who are 
‘engaged in it recognize our re- 
sponsibilities; that we conduct our 
business responsibly. We want 
our integrity taken for granted by 
the people of this country! 

We want the American people 
to accept the fact that the quest 
of a fair profit is an honorable 
pursuit—in the securities business 
and every other business in this 
land. 


“Our Business Is Cleaner and 
Stronger” 


We want it understood that the 
evils of 1929 are as dead as the 
We have 
learned valuable lessons from the 
errors of that period. Our busi- 
ness is incomparably cleaner, and 
we know it. We are stronger, and 
we know it. Our business is 
remain cleaner and 
stronger—and we know that, too! 

We hope to correct the widely 
held view that Government has 
been mainly responsible for the 
higher ethical standards in our 
business today. We want it un- 
derstood that a great deal of the 
improvement has come’ from 
within, and that such improve- 
ments as the future may indicate 
to be wise shall continue to come 
from within. 


We want the American peovle 


‘to understand that peace-time 


prosperity is the economic product 
of toil—and not a state of affairs 


their white space, despite the 
critical newsprint shortage. The 
public is beginning to react to the 
representations we are making. 
Our members and member firms 
are beginning to display interest. 

To date the preponderance of 
all the response has been favor- 
able. There has been some con- 
structive criticism, some carping— 
but if there were none I would be 
deeply suspicious. 

We are preparing a brochure 
based on the initial response to 
our advertising program. You 
will receive your copies of the 
brochure at your meeting in No- 
vember. So lI won’t say any more 
about that at this time. 

I do want to comment for 2 
moment on two of your own reac- 
tions. You may not realize it, but 
they are very welcome. In fact. 
they are very important: to me, to 
our advertising people—and to the 
ultimate success of our program. 

Some of you, I know, are satis- 
fied with the direction and tone 
and subject matter of the four 
messages published to date 
Others, I know, are not satisfied. 
Their criticisms are well taken 
Two or three have been quite con- 
structive—and they are receiving 
the serious attention they deserve. 
No one of us engaged in this 
effort feels that he has “all the 
answers.” We are feeling our 
way and learning as we go along. 
And that’s as it should be, for we 
are, in a very real sense, charting 
a new course. 

(Continued on page 1732) 


and including Sept. 30, 1951, down 
to par after Sept. 30, 1980. 


The company’s total operating 
revenues have shown a consistent 
increase in recent years. The rec- 
ord is as follows: six months to 
June 30, 1945, $82,218,686; year 
1944, $151,023,003; 1943, $137,850,- 
065; 1942, $119,624,831; 1941, $107.- 
672,325; 1940, $97,697,007; 1939, 
$92,508,411; 1938, $87,484,339. 


The company’s net income rec- 
ord for this period is as follows: 
six months to June 30, 1945, $8,- 
296.824; year 1944, $15,666,102; 
1943, $15,712,356; 1942, $14,426,- 
988; 1941, $16,105,911; 1940, $18,- 
497.902; 1939, $18,918,650; 1938, 
$17,247,682. 


Union Securities Co. 
Cpens Cleve. Branch 


CLEVELAND OHIO — Union 
Securities Corporation has an- 
nounced the opening of an office 
in Cleveland, Ohio, under the 
management of Charles E. Jones. 
Mr. Jones is a native of Cleveland 
and attended West Technical High 
School there and Miami Uni- 
versity. Formerly with Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and First 
Cleveland Corporation, he man- 
aged the Columbus, Ohio, office 
of the latter company prior to en- 
tering the Navy in August, 1942. 
As a lieutenant in the Navy, Mr. 
Jones saw service at the Corpus 
Christi Naval Air Station and in 
the Admiralty Islands as a ground 


officer attached to Naval Avia- 


| tion. 


And then I thought of my own 
oldest son, older than your boys 
to be sure, but not too old to re- 
flect the thinking of youth. Back 
from a study of English public 
opinion during the recent British 
elections, a daily attendant at the 
San Francisco Security Confer- 
ence and himself battle scarred 
in the South Pacific, he seems to 
me to typify the average young 
American of action. If I could 
find what there was in American 
life that impressed him, I thought 
I was pretty sure to find a topic 
for discussion with thcse who are 
directing the Boy Scouts of Amer- 

I was amazed at his response. 
After the soul-searching experi- 
ences of war, after the glimpse at 
post-war security efforts and after 
studying Britain’s experiment in 
Socialism, the thing that arrests 
his attention in our American 


*An address by Mr. Kennedy at 
the annual Scout Commissioners 
Conference, Garden City Hotel, 
Garden City, L. I., Oct. 6, 1945. 


meet the changing needs of the 
day,’must recognize thatfact. 

express no opinion such 
a development. It is pointless to 
discuss ideological preferences. It 
is essential, however, to recognize 
the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment. as a directive force in our 
habits of life, is here to stay. And 
it is of paramount importance that 
those entrusted with the traini 
of our youth see to it that you 
is intelligently prepared, 

How he is prepared will have 
a great deal to do with determin- 
ing the so-called American way 
of life in the future. If the dignity 
of the individual and the freedom 
of. the man is to be preserved, if 
the State is to be administered 
for the benefit of the individual, 
that American way of life will be 
preserved. If the State is to dom- 
inate the individual, thinking for 
him, sustaining him in slavish 
dependence, dictating his religious. 
views, his political views and 
even his culture and environment 


ras the Nazi, the Italian and the 
(Continued on page 1730) 


wonTH CAROL 


ALABAMA 


oun 


GEORGIA 


I cannot pretend that ; 


which can be legislated into exist- 
ence by Government. We want 
them to know that the three in-| 
separable ingredients of toil are 
workers, materials—and money. 

When we have made these facts | 
stick with the majority of our) 
people then I will be justified in | 
telling you that our public rela- | 


tions job has been successful. | KAI SER a C oO. 


*An address by Mr. Schram 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
a dinner given by the Association | NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


SAN FRANCISCO TRADING IN NEW YORK STOCKS 


Twenty-two stocks traded on the New York Curb Exchange 
are also traded on the San Francisco Stock Exchange 
between the hours of 10 a. m. and. 5:30 p. m. (E.S.T.) 


A list of these stocks is available upon request 
Quotations and executions promptly handled over our Direct Private Wire 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Members New York Stock Exchange and 
Other Leading Exchanges 


UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BROKERS OF BONDS, STOCKS, COMMODITIES : 
Private Wires ¢ Home Office Atlanta e Phone LD-159 | 


20 PINE STREET 


af Stock Exchange Firms at the N YORK 5 SAN PRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE mane punteutauur a 
Westchester Country Club, Oct. 8, | 
1945. 
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Trading Markets in 


Delta Electric 
Fuller Mfg. 
Globe Steel Tubes 
United Stock Yards Pfd. 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 


Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 


—We Maintain Active Markets In— 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Com. 
MOUNTAIN STATES POWER CO., Com. 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Com. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 
135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


The Hub 
Henry C. Lytton & Co. 


Common Stock 


First Securities Co. 
of Chicago 


Member Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 South La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 3 
Andover 1520 


CG 1399 


BRAZIL 
Doliar— Sterling 


Issues 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


ZIPPIN & COMPANY 
Specialists in Foreign Securities 
208 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Randolph 4696 CG 451 


CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
oj Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
‘Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
99 


State 6502 Trinity 3908 


FRED. W. FAIRMAR Co. 


Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Midland Utilities 
Midland Realization 


Write For M-3— 
A study of Midland Utilities 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS . 
Telephone Randeoiph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 


*Burton-Dixie Corp., Com. 
Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
*Gibson Refrigerator Co., Com. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Com. 
*Oak Mfg. Co., Com. 
*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Pri Steck E 
Chicago Board of —- 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 


Imdianapolis,ind. - Rockford, Ill. 


Howard Aircraft 
Corporation 


Central Coal & Coke 


Corporation 


Comstock & Co. 


CHICAGO 4 
231 Se. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 257 


Chicago Brevities 
Strikes cast a shadow on optimistic plans for speedy recon- 
version of a number of companies. Among plants in the Chicago 
area which were involved in wage disputes, some still to be settted, 
were the South Works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation; Taylor 
Forge Company in Cicero; the General Motors Electro-Motive Di- 
vision in LaGrange; the Haskell & Barker plant of Pullman-Standard 


Car 
Michigan City, Ind.; and the 
David Bradley Manufacturing 
Company, a Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
subsidiary, at Kankakee, III. 


The United Farm Equipment 
and Metal Workers petitioned for 
a strike vote in 11 Internation- 
al Harvester Company plants 
(five of which are in Chicago) to 
enforce demands for a 30% pay 
boost for 30,000 workers. 


A strike vote-will be called on 
Oct. 14 by the C. I. O. Stock 
Handlers Union if its demands 
are not met by the Union Stock 
Yards and Transit Company for 
a 25-cent hourly wage increase 
for approximately 500 workers. 
The last Chicago stockyards’ 
general labor dispute tied up 
the yards for 13 days. 


Strikes were affecting many 
plants not involved in wage dis- 
putes with many manufacturers 
experiencing difficulty in meeting 
initial production schedules due 
to inability to obtain critical ma- 
terials because of walkouts. Re- 
conversion was further clouded 
as uncertainties developed over 
prices due to wage increases. 

% 


Hurley machine division of 
Electric Household Utilities Cor- 
poration postwar production plans 
were snagged as a result of the 
refusal of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to grant the com- 
pany a reconversion price increase 
on its washing machines and 
ironers. The action was the first 
application of OPA’s authority to 
deny a reconversion price increase 
to a manufacturer who has _ dis- 
continued his low-priced produc- 
tion. 

The recapitalization plan of 
Wilson & Co., calling for the is- 
suance of 250,000 shares of new 
preferred to replace the outstand- 
ing $6 preferred stock, has been 
indefinitely postponed. In an- 
nouncing the _ postponement, 
Thomas E. Wilson, chairman, 
stated directors of the company 
did not believe the present time 
the most advantageous to make an 
exchange offer and complete its 
financing. Smith, Barney & Co. 
and Glore, Forgan & Co. were the 
prospective underwriters. 


Wieboldt Stores, Inc., registered 
35,000 shares of new no par value 
cumulative preferred stock, 


Manufacturing Company,® 


which under a plan of recapitali- 
zation, will be used to eliminate 
the outstanding 13,950 shares of 
$5 cumulative prior preferred 
and reduce the outstanding 58,606 
shares of 6% preferred to 20,000. 


The exchange of the $5 prior 
preferred will be on a share for 
share basis, plus an undeter- 
mined cash payment, and of the 
6% preferred on the basis of 51 
one-hundredths of a share of 
new preferred for each share 
of old, plus an undetermined 
cash payment. The remaining 
1,361 shares of new preferred 
will be sold to the _ public 
through A. G. Becker & Co., 
principal underwriter for the 
issue. 


Under the plan, 
number of common shares will be 


increased from 340,000 to 500,000, 


although it is not planned to. issue 


any of the additional 160,000 com- 


mon shares at this time. 


The recapitalization plan was 
proposed by the management to 
better enable the company to fi- 
nance probable expansion and im- 
provements in the postwar period. 


% 


As anticipated, stockholders of 


Sears, Roebuck & Company ap-. 
proved a four-for-one split of the 
company’s stock, increasing the 
number of authorized shares from 
6,000,000 to 24,000,000. 


The first cans for vacuum- 
packed coffee for civilians since 
1942 will come off lines in the 
American Can Company’s En- 
glewood plant on Nov. 1. J. 
Hurley, plant manager, pre- 
dicted that volume in the next 
12 months would reach 700,000,- | 
000 compared with a total of ap- 
proximately 400,000,000 in the 
last year of unrestricted pro- 
duction. 

General Finance Corporation 
expects to do a $400,000,000 fi- 
nancing business by 1947, more 
than double its prewar volume. 
From a regional finance institu- 
tion, the company is expanding 
its organization to provide nation- 
wide coverage and service in 
automobile, small loan and. com- 
mercial financing and has al- 
ready opened 20 new offices in 
various parts of the country. An 
additional 30 to 40 or more ar 
planned. 


The manufacturing divisions, 


authorized: 


which the company acquired dur- 
ing the war, are being retained. 
New products are being added to 
prewar lines and production at 
the various plants is being in- 
tegrated to ensure maximum ef- 
ficiency and output above prewar 
levels. 


Principal new product is a farm 
implement, the Till-Master, which 
plows, discs and harrows in one 
operation. Indicated demand is 
so great as to tax the capacity ot 
the company’s Climax plant at 
Clinton, Iowa, which also manu- 
factures a line of internal com- 
bustion engines. 


The company recently organized 
General International, a new di- 
vision to handle export selling 
and export financing of its own 
as well as other manufacturers’ 
products. Initial orders are now 
beginning to come in. 


Deepfreeze division of Motor 
Products Corporation is expand- 
ing its production facilities with 
the construction of a new $1,800,- 
000 plant adjacent to its existing 
facilities in North Chicago. Bar- 
ring unfavorable building 
weather, the new plant will be 
completed by Jan. 1 and will pro- 
vide employment for an addi- 
tional 900 workers. The company 
at present has 400 on its payroll. 


A special meeting of stock- 
holders of the Peter Fox Brew- 
ing Co. is slated for some time 
in the near future to vote on the 
exchange of 90,000 shares of its 
capital stock for the common of 
Fox DeLuxe Brewing Co. of In- 
diana, Inc. The exchange, if 
completed, will make the latter 
a wholly-owned subsidiary and 
will increase capitalization to 
590,000 shares from the present 
500,000. 


Nine shares of authorized but 
unissued stock of the Chicago 
firm will be exchanged for each 
10 sharés of the Indiana com- 
pany. A similar exchange plan is 
contemplated for Fox DeLuxe 
Brewing Co., of Michigan, which 
would increase capitalization by 
an additional 150,000 shares. 


Mercer Joins Chicago 
Branch of Merrill Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—James G. 
Mercer, former packing house ex- 
ecutive and provision broker, has 
joined the meat department of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, with headquarters in their 
Chicago office, Board of Trade 
Building. During the war, Mr. 
Mercer was a member of the 
award committee of the Commod- 


ity Credit Corporation, acting as 


Atkisson Elected to 
Head Internal Auditors 


Curtis T. Atkisson of Ebasco 
Services, Inc., was elected Presi- 
dent of The Institute of Internal 
Auditors for 1945-46 at their an- 


Alan Lauckner 


nual meeting held on Oct. 8, 1945 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York. 

Arthur E. Hald of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., was elected First Vice 
President; Arthur J. E. Child, 
Canada Packers, Ltd., Second Vice 
President; and Theodore G. Zeh, 
American Surety Company of 
New York, Treasurer. Peter J. 
Buzanga of the Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York, Inc. 
will serve as Secretary of the In- 
stitute. 


Mr. Atkisson succeeds Alan 
Lauckner, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent of the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company of New York 
as President of the Institute. 


Following the business meeting, 
the Institute held its Fourth An- 
nual Dinner at the Hotel Roose- 
velt. The principal speaker and 
guest of honor was Inspector Lee 
R. Pennington, Administrative 
Assistant to John Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Inspector Pen- 
nington’s talk covered some of the 
little-known phases of the Bu- 
reau’s activities. 


Curtis T. Atkisson 


procurement officer for meats and 
lard for Lend-Lease. Before en- 
tering Government service, he was 
a sales executive in the packing 
industry. 

James Tillman Magnus, re- 
leased last month from the army 
with the rank of sergeant, has 
also become associated with the 
firm as an account executive, a 
position he held prior to his army 
service which began in May, 1942. 
He originally joined the firm in 
1927. 


Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchang 


231 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 


We are pleased to announce that 


Nathan M. Silberman 


has returned from the 
Armed Forces 


to resume his position in our 
Trading Department 


STRAUS & BLOSSER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
Associate Member New York Curb 


Comprehensive 
Analysis Available 


“CONEG PFD.” 
C. P. U. 51s, 52 


Brailsford 


208 S. La Salle Street 


JOHN J. O'BRIEN 


Members , 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb (Associate) 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch., Inc, 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


231 S. La Salle Street 


Recent Analyses on Request 


Merchants Distilling Corp. 


Common Stock 


Standard Silica Corp. 


Common Stock 


FAROLL & COMPANY 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and other Principal Exchanges 


208 So. La Salle St. 


5686—CG 972 CHICAGO 4 
S 135 South La Salle St., LL CHICAGO 4 CHICAGO 4 ~ 
New York Office 1 Wall St. Tel. ANDover 5700 Tan oe pe 51 Tel. State 9868 CG 95 Phone Andover 1480 Tele. CG 1 
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Boston San Francisco 


Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 573 | 


Telephone: .Dearborn 6161 


Tdetype: CG 1200 


Labor’ 5 Presrau for America 


By ROBERT J. WATT* 
International Representative, American Federation of Labor 


Asserting That the American Worker Is Conservative, Mr. Watt Lists as 
Labor’s Program: (1) Income Security; (2) a Greater Measure of 
Economic Democracy; (3) Competent Labor Leadership; (4) Increased 
Rewards for Increased Productivity; (5) Reduction in Working Hours 
as Rapidly as Technical Improvements Permit; (6) a Full Social Insur- 
ance System; (7) Better Public Health Provisions; (8) Expanded Inter- 
national Trade and (9) a United Nations Organization With a World 
Advocates a Democracy Founded on Free Will and 
Self Discipline and With a Minimum of Government Control. 


Organized labor has the responsibility of representing the eco- |. 
nomic interests of American workers. We are usually accepted as the 


System of Justice. 


spokesmen for 
the majority 
of unorgan- 
ized workers 
whose __inter- 
ests are par- 
allel to ours. 
The American 
Federation of 
Labor is the 
oldest, largest, 
and most rep- 
resentative 
or ganization. 
While speak- 
ing on its be- 
half, I believe 
my views are 
generally in 
accord with 
those of other 
organized and 
unorganized workers, except that 
small but noisy group who re- 
ceive their orders from a world 
oligarchy to which the loyalties 
of their leaders are pledged. 

The average American worker 
is conservative. He wants a good 
steady job at decent wages and 
hours in order that he and his 
family may have more and better 
food, clothing, and shelter. He 
wants to be able to send his son 
and perhaps his daughter, too, to 
college. He wants a decent life for 
himself and his community. Job 
security or rather income security 
is the most important goal of the 
American workers. 


We hope to achieve a greater 
measure of economic democracy 
here at home, where political de- 
mocracy has proved to be the best 
system yet devised by men. We 
want freedom of workers to join 
organizations of, their own choice 
with as little government inter- 
ference as possible. We should 
like the National Labor Relations 
Act to be so well accepted that it 
rarely need be used. 


We want to develop union lead- 
ership to be full-fledged, com- 


*An address by Mr. Watt before 
the Christ Church Forum, New 
York City, Sept. 27, 1945. 


Robert J. Watt 


petent representatives of the eco- 
nomic interests of their members, 
able to cope with the best talent 
that employers employ for bar- 
gaining purposes. We hope em- 
ployers in much greater measure, 
will accept organizations of their 
employees as associates and part- 
ners in the successful conduct of 
the business from which both sides 
must earn a living. © 

We do not ask that unions share 
the job of management to man- 
age. We simply ask that they be 
given a full and fair chance to 
represent the genuine interests of 
workers in the industries-in which 
they are investing their labor. 


We want workers to receive a 
full share of the fruits of their 
labor with increasing rewards for 
increasing productivity. We ask 
that, not merely as a matter of 
justice, but also as a matter of 
economic necessity, in order that 
as consumers, they may be able 
to purchase the fruits of industry 
and keep it going. 

We ask a decrease in hours of 
labor as rapidly as technological 
improvements permit order 
that the full available labor sup- 
ply may be utilized and in order 
that workers may as consumers 
keep the necessary balance be- 
tween production and consump- 
tion. 

We want a full social insurance 
system tor the hazards shared by 
all and against which few indi- 
viduals can make adequate re- 
serve. We believe it is clearly in 
the interest of the community as 
a whole to avoid the hardships 
caused when individuals suffer 
loss of income due to death, old 
age, involuntary unemployment, 
illness or accident. 


We want to help in building 
a system of public health in which 
all may share and get the best 
available services. We want to 
help in buildixg a system of pub- 
lic education for all which will 
prepare free men to live in a free 
world. Only by understanding 

(Continued on page 1729) 


‘Outlook for Different Industries 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


‘Economist Likes 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—Since the address of President Truman 
on Sept. 6, and with that address in mind, I herewith submit an 
outlook for the leading industries. Of the few not here mentioned, 
such as the Steels, Rubbers and Utilities, I will write next week. 

Automobiles—Most investors are bullish on the automobile in- 
dustry. As a result, the stock market has fairly well discounted 

possible prof- @ 


its. I am op- 
timistic on the 
industry; but 
am not certain 
as to how 
long automo- 
bile stocks 
will continue 
to go up. 

Air Trans- 
port—This in- 
dustry is 
headed for a 
huge expan- 
sion; but here, 
again, the 
stock market 
has pretty 
well dis- 
counted this 
growth. More- 
over, the industry will call for 
vast. new capital expenditures 
possibly putting out bond issues. 
I am inclined to be moderately 
bullish on this industry. 


Aircraft Manufacturing — The 
most hopeful fact regarding this 


Roger W. Babson 


‘industry is that almost everyone 


is bearish on it! Gross earnings 
will probably shrink to 10% or 
less of their pre-war peak; but 
their asset values per share of 
stock are high. It is uncertain 
what will happen to these stocks; 
but the chances are they will sell 
lower. 


Agricultural Equipment — This 
industry will enjoy a deferred 
demand for farm machinery; but 
it faces a decline in farm prices 
due to a slackening demand for 
farm products. No increase in 
dividends can be expected during 
the early post-war. years; but 
prices should hold firm. 


Banking—Bank earnings shouid 
improve for several reasons. 
Moreover, bank stocks, as a group. 
are relatively attractively priced. 
They offer one of the safest in- 
vestments at the present time. 


Building — Although building 
stocks have gone. up considerably 
in price, we are headed for a 
great hoysing boom. I, therefore, 
am optimistic on gypsum, cement, 
hardware and especially: paint 
sales. Everything favors these 
buildings stocks. 


Chemicals—Although the chem- 
ical industry will temporarily 


Missouri State 
Life Ins. 
Capital Stock 
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Sincere and Company 
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Globe Steel Tubes Common 


Prospectus Available 


WilliamA. Fuller &Co.' 
Members of Chicago Stock Exchange || 

209 S. LaSalle Street: Chicago 4 
Tel. Dearborn 9200 Tele. CG 146 


Chemicals Best 


suffer from war cancellations, it 
should quickly replace these as 
peacetime goods are manufac- 
tured. It also should benefit as 
the excess: profits taxes are re- 
duced. The industry should be a 
good inflation hedge and profit 
from atomic energy developments. 
For these and other reasons, I 
class the chemicals among the 
highest grade investment issues. 


Containers — The can makers 
have no re-conversion problems 
and there soon will be enough tin 
to satisfy all demands. The can 
companies, however, must in- 


crease their dividends if they ex- 
pect their stocks to sell at higher 
figures. The glass container busi- 
ness is bound to fall off during 
this post-war period and its stocks 
are not especially attractive at 
current leyels. 


Appliances—The 
post-war demand for electrical 
appliances will be tremendous; 
but the competition between dif- 
ferent manufacturers will be very 
severe. The companies should, 
however, continue their present 
dividends. Any purchases made 
should be spread over several 
dominant companies rather than 
be confined to one company. 
Foods—Food stocks may con- 
tinue to hold their own, but the 
group is not too attractive at 
present prices. This especially ap- 
plies to the baking stocks. The 
dairy industry appears the most 
attractive to the conservative in- 
vestor. I do not want to give any 
opinion on the meat packing in- 
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dustry as no one knows how much 
it will suffer from frozen foods, | 
: which industry has a great future. 

Machinery—The machinery | | 
companies will suffer during the | 
post-war period but this has been | 
discounted to a large ‘extent in’ 
‘the stock market. I should not) 
sacrifice machine too] stocks, but 
I would not purchase more at this 
time. 

Read my further comments next | 
week. 


(Mr. Babson’s comments on in- 
dustries not covered in this article 
will appear in the “Chronicle” of 
Oct. 18.) 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


By WALTER WHYTE 


f of the trust officer to place bonds 
-of inferior quality in the account. 
| The redeeming element in the use 
of lesser quality bonds—broad 
diversification among a_ large 
;number of issues—is out of the 
@ | question except in the case of the 
@ | largest trust funds. And certainly 
great majority of personal 
© | trusts are too small to permit such 

| diversification. 
| While the common or comming- 
fund has been developed 
| with the idea of providing an 
/answer to this problem, yet, by 
| its very nature, it is too rigid for 


large New 
York Federal 
Savings and 
Loan Associa- 
tion sent let- 
ters to home 
owners on 
whose proper- 
ties it holds 
old, high in- 
terest rate 
mortgages, 
voluntarily 
offering to re- 
duce the rate 
of interest to 


Wisconsin Brevities 


The Froedert Grain & Malting Co., Inc. has successfully com- 
ileted a financing program which included the public offering of 
v,000 shares of $2.20 cumulative preferred stock (par value $50). 
“he stock was offered at $53 per share by a syndicate which included 
whroder-Rockefeller & Co., Inc., Loewi & Co., The Milwaukee Co., 
‘he Wisconsin Co. and Morris F. Fox & Co. 

In addition the Froedert Com- 
any placed privately $3,500,000 
p-year' 3% sinking fund notes 
ue Aug. 1, 1965. Proceeds from 
e loan will be used in part to 
etire the outstanding $1,781,387 
16% debentures, which have been 


A registration statement filed 
with the SEC covers’ 120,000 
shares of 44%% cumulative pre- 
ferred which will be offered to 
holders of the 167,663 shares of 
outstanding 6% and 7% cumula- 
tive preferred stock prior to the 


alance of the proceeds of the 
3an will be added to the working 
unds of the company. 

In addition to the $2.20 pre- 
ferred shares and $3,500,000 
sinking fund notes, the com- 
pany has outstanding 426,787 
shares of common stock on 
which an extra dividend of 15 
cents, in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share, has been de- 
clared payable Oct. 31 to hold- 
ers of record Oct. 15. 


The Wisconsin Power & Light 
Yo. has filed a recapitalization 
lan with the SEC which would 
educe the amount. of its out- 
tanding preferred. stock to $12,- 
00,000 from $16,766,300 and in- 
rease its common stock to an 
mount substantially equal to the 
weferred. To assist the company 
nm carrying out the plan, the 
Jorth West Utilities Co., parent, 
vill purchase from Wisconsin at 
var an additional $4,500,000 par 
‘a@lue common stock. North West 
iow owns 97.12% of the Wiscon- 
in common. Wisconsin will use 
fhe proceeds from the sale and 
reasury funds to call for re- 
emption at $110 and accrued 


ividends $4,766,300 of its pre- 
erred stock. 


basis with a cash adjustment. 
Should the exchange offer not be 
consummated, the company plans 
to offer at competitive bidding 
$12,000,000 preferred with the 
price and dividend rate to be 
fixed by the bidders, and to use 
the proceeds, with treasury cash, 
to retire the $12,000,000 outstand- 
ing old preferred. 

The company has arranged to 
borrow from banks $3,800,000 on 
its 2% serial notes. 


The company also proposes a 
split-up of its common stock 
five to one by changing the 
outstanding 146,185 shares of $50. 
par into 730,925 shares of $10. 
par. 

Ground will soon be broken at 
Kankakee, for construction 
of a new plant by A. O. Smith 
Corp., it was announced Oct. 6. 
The plant is expected to be in 
operation early next spring. The 
building, which will comprise 
about 300,000 square feet of floor 
space, will provide warehousing 
and shipping facilities for A. O. 
Smith plants and also will fur- 
nish additional manufacturing 
facilities of a kind for which there 
is no space in the main Smith 
plant at Milwaukee. 


mortgages 
from other lending institutions 
seeking to refinance them at a 
lower interest rate was the prime 
factor in bringing about this move. 

While this development affords 
dramatic emphasis to the continu- 
ing squeeze between rising living 
costs on the one hand and declin- 
ing interest rates on the other, 
it does not point to a solution. The 
vroblem is particularly acute for 
individuals who are dependent on 
the income they receive from 
their investments. In this cate- 
gory are to be found many elderly 
people whose earning power 
would hardly permit them to live 
in comfort if they were dependent 
on that alone. 

The Personal Trust Department 
of any commercial bank today 
could produce the records of many 
tragedies and near-tragedies aris- 
ing out of this dilemma. And 


search as he will, the trust officer 
has little choice in the matter | 
where quality cannot be sacrificed 
in the interest of achieving a more , 
generous return. 

‘In the past, where the terms of 
the trust limited investments to | 


| 


bonds, understandably there has | 
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this problem which is currently 
gaining considerable attention 
among far-sighted trust depart- 
ment officials. That is the use of 
the specialized mutual fund to 
provide the necessary diversifica- 
tion in accounts with only a mod- 
erate amount of capital. 


For example, where quality and 
preservation of principal are 
prime objectives, a mutual fund 
with a broad and carefully se- 
lected portfolio of medium grade 
institutional bonds can be used in 
the place of individual issues pos- 
sessing somewhat. higher ratings. 
The reason for this is that selec- 
tive diversification among a broad 
list of medium quality bonds 
automatically raises the over-all 
quality of the investment. Thus, 
an investment spread over 50 
carefully selected “BAA” bonds 
may be said to have a true quality 
rating equal to that of a similar 
investment confined only to one 
or a few “A” or “AA” issues. 

By the use of a mutual fund 
with a broadly diversified port- 
folio of medium grade _institu- 


_tional bonds which, as a group. 


vrovide the necessary character- 
istics of capital protection, the 
trust officer has a sound means 
of substantially stepping up the 
income in his accounts. 


Today top grade corporate bonds 
sell to yield around 242% and 
Government bonds yield on aver- 
age less than 2%. By comparison, 
it is interesting to note the record 
of one mutual fund whose port- 
folio comprises a list of New York 
State “legals.” In the last 12 
months this fund provided an in- 
vestment return of 3.7% on the 
current purchase price of _ its 
shares. In addition to this “net in- 
vestment income,” capital gains 
from net realized profits were 
disbursed to shareholders at the 
rate of 1.2%, for a total return 
of 4.9% on the current purchase 
price of the group. 

The income from institutional 
bonds owned through a mutual 
fund is taxable to the same extent 
and on the same basis as other 
investment income in the case of 
individual trusts. However, there 
is a very special advantage to 
corporations in owning bonds this 
way. For the income from a mu- 
tual fund is paid in the form of 
aividends on its shares. 

Hence, corporations can own a 
broadly ‘diversified investment in 
institutional bonds through a mu- 
tual fund and receive the income 
from this investment in the form 
of dividends. Such dividends are 
85% exempt from corporation 


normal and surtax, entirely ex- 
empt from excess profits tax. 


alled for payment Oct. 25 next 41 Th ~~ 
_| proposed redemption of the $4,-|4'2%. The | satisfactory application in a great 
= 766,300 preferred. The exchange| competition many cases. Maintenance of market 
will be made on a share for share}for these Miles Burgess There is another approach to | Strength has wide public fol- 


lowing, But despite almost 
daily advances signs of a top 
in the making continue to. 
persist. 


There is no use denying 
that the temptation is strong 
to dive into this market with 
everything possible. Every 
day the market seems to be- 
come stronger and what re- 
actions there are dry up rap- 
idly and change to strength 
again. 
% 
Yet, because this tempta- 
tion is acute, is enough reason 
to resist it. I know all the 
arguments in favor of more 
advances. I also know that 
the great majority of people 
interested in stocks are fol- 
lowing these arguments with 
actual buying. Brokerage of- 
fices are busy places these 
days. Investment and rein- 
vestment buying seems to be 
going on apace. The major 
reason is fear—or hope—that 
inflation is right around the 
corner. There is something to 
that belief. Certainly Con- 
(Continued on page 1741) 
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THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


“Our Reporter.on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


A strong demand is still in evidence for the longer term Govern- |) 


ment obligations. . . . The partially exempt bonds advanced under 
the leadership of the last four maturities, although the intermediate 
term issues moved up, where the tax free yield was in excess of that 
available in comparable maturities of the taxable securities. . . 

Despite the tax changes that have been put forward by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, including a lowering of the surtax rate 
from 16% to 12%, the consensus of opinion seems to be that the 
Senate will revise the bill so that the combined normal and surtax 
rates will remain at 40%. . . . In order to cut the deficit and io 
make some provisions for debt retirement it is indicated that the 24% 
normal and 16% surtax rates will be with us for some time yet. . . 

Although the partially exempt issues may be sensitive to tax devel- 
opments, it is believed that these securities have fully discounted 


impending tax legislation and are attractive at present levels, for | 


institutions that have need for tax shelter. . .. 

: The bank eligible taxables advanced steadily as a good de- 
. mand was noted for the 214% due 9/15/67/72, and the 244% due 
' 3/15/56/58, with the latter bond making a new all-time high... . 
' The intermediate maturities were led by the 114% due 1950, the . 
' 2% due 1951/53, the 2% due 1951/55 and the June and December 
2% of 1952/54, all of which went into new all-time high 

ground... . 

The restricted obligations were hesitant except for the 2%4% due 
1956/59 and 1959/62, until the restrictions on insurance companies 
and savings banks were made public on Monday, which resulted in 
an improved tone for the whole group of these bonds. 


CURTAILING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The limitations on purchases in the coming Victory Loan by 
insurance companies and savings banks will probably curtail the sub- 
scriptions by these institutions to the drive issues, to the extent of 
about $2 billions below their purchases in the Seventh War Loan. 
. . . Insurance companies under the formula may subscribe to the 
marketable securities, of the Victory Loan, up to 15% of their hold- 
ings of Government securities as of Dec. 31, 1944, or 6% of their total 
assets on that date, whichever figure is larger. . . . 


: It has been estimated that the total smeunt of these subscrip- 
- tions will be about $2,700,000,000, or some $1,500;000,000 less oo 
. they bought during the last war loan... . 


Although the insurance companies will not be allowed to pur- 
chase as many securities in the Victory Drive as they did in the 
Seventh War Loan, it is indicated that these institutions will still be 
able to get all the bonds they want, and-in many instances the quota 
set for them under the new formula will be in excess of the largest 
amount that they purchased in previous drives. .. . 


SAVINGS BANKS 


Savings banks and similar non-demand deposit institutions, will 
be allowed to buy the marketable drive issues to the extent of twice 
the amount of the net increase in their assets between July 1 and 
Sept. 30, 1945. plus 7% of the amount of Government securities held 
by them on June 30, 1945. ... 


It is believed that these institutions will be able to subscribe 
_ to about $1,700,000,000 of the Victory Loan obligations, which 


would be, approximately _$500,000,000 less than hex. bought in 
the Seventh War Loan. . 


Nevertheless, the savings banks will no doubt be able to get 
enough of the new issues to take care of their needs. . . . 


LESS BORROWING 
These restrictions on purchases by the savings banks and insur- 


ance companies will probably mean less borrowing to buy the new 
issues, and greater use of the deferred subscription feature. 


‘is also likely that these institutions will not be sellers of the out- 


standing securities until they have had an opportunity to carefully 
study the future trend of Government financing. . If it is con- 


‘cluded that the Treasury. will be able to carry through to the end of 


next June, and even longer, without offering securities that can be 
bought by these institutions, this will probably mean that the savings 


‘banks and insurance companies will be reluctant to dispose of obli- 


gations that may have been already earmarked for sale. . . . 


It is not indicated that these institutions will be large sellers 
of the 2s which could be replaced with the higher income restrict- 
ed obligations, until the drive is over, which may mean that with 
higher prices and a good demand, after the turn of the year, they 
may let out some of these bonds. 


The Government bond market at that time, with the return flow 


‘of currency after the holidays making itself felt in the form of excess 


reserves, should be in a position to take any —— by the savings 
banks and insurance companies in stride. . . 


SWITCHING 


As for the 244% bank eligible issues, there are indications that 
the 24%.% due 1956/58 is now approaching a level where institutions 


that can purchase the restricted issues;-will be inclined to sell this 


obligation and replace it with the lower priced 214% bonds. 


-The 2s due 9/15/67/72 do not seem to be vulnerable at this 
price, but it is believed that somewhat above 106 there may be 
some selling by holders that are in a position to take on the re- 
stricted 213% issues. ... 


¢| tury, has leased the building 


Have New Location 


The City Midday Club, a lead 
ing luncheon club in the finanei ws 
district since the turn of.the cemuae 


City Midday Clute 


23 South William Street and w 
move to its new quarters Garly i 
December. One of thé’ bid 
luncheon clubs in th #all Streal 
area, the City Midday Club fou 
more than 44 years had been lowE 

cated at 25 Broad Street. Tha 
building which henceforth, 
house the club is a seyen-storiam 
fireproof structure built original 
solely for club purposes. Manila 
prominent men from the financial - 
district have been members of thi 
club since .its incevtion. Thi 
officers of the City Midday ‘Clul 
are: Buell Hollister, President 
Seton Porter, Vice-Pres! 
William H. Long Jr., Secretary 
and Pierpont V. Davis, 


Now Lt.-Col. Hano 
Lester Hano, of the firm @ 

Newburger & Hano, 1419: Walnul 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has 


.| promoted to Lieutenant’ 


of the United States Ane Ai 


Foree. 
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Gatchell Resumes af 
F. S. Moseley in N. Y. 


_ F. S. Moseley & Co. announce 
the return of Lt.-Col. Earle Gat- 
ehell as manager of the firm’s 
wholesale department in the New 
York office, 14 

Wall Street. -[- 
Mr. Gat- 
chell resumes 
the _— position 
he left in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, to 
serve in the 
United States 
Army ‘ina ca- 
pacity similar 
to that which 
he held in 
World War I. 
He served in 
the ammuni- 
tion division 
of the Ord- 
nance Depart- 
ment as chief 
of the powder 
and explosives 
section. In 1943, he went to the 
Southwestern: Pacific theater as 
liaison officer with the Austral- 
ians, supervising construction of 
a smokeless powder plant under 
Lend-Lease. Subsequently, he di- 
rected the modification and reno- 
vation of bazooka rockets in the 
Pacific, first under General Mac- 
Arthur’s command and later, un- 
der Admiral Halsey and Admiral 
Nimitz. Upon his return to the 
United States in October, 1943, he 
was appointed chief of the rocket 
section, ammunition division, Ord- 
nance .Department, a_ position 
which he held wnt the end of 


Zarle Gatchell 


INCORPORATED 


October 9, 1943. 


Dated:October 1, 1945 
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opulation and Purchasing Power 
Trends 


By VERGIL D. REED* 


| Associate Director of Research, J. Walter Thompson Company 
ir. Reed Traces the Recent Trends in Population Growth and Distribu- 
jon and Points Out the Significance to Producers and Distributors of a 


teduced Birth Rate, Increased Number of Families, the Migration From 


arms, and the Slewer Growth of Cities Due to Industrial Centralization. 


olds 
rom 


That if There Is Both Job and 


stics, compo- 
ition, distri- 
yution, con- 
,entration, 
nd ‘purchas- 
ng power of 
sur people. 
Vhat is hap- 
‘ening to 
hem? Where 
yere they be- 
ore the war? 
to what pat- 
erns do their 
novements 
j;onform? 
Where will 
hey be now 
hat the war 

8 over? What 

s happening 
o their pur- 
thasing power? 
major trends of the future? How 
vill these factors affect the poli- 
ties, plans, and success of your 
yusiness? 

Population is as vital to you as 
s the soil to the farmer who tills 
t. Fitting your marketing efforts 
oO population characteristics and 
rends is as necessary as fitting 
he character of crops and culti- 
vation to the types of soil avail- 
ible. This is equally true whether 
‘our market be national, sectional, 


'Vergil Reed 
What are the 


*An address by Dr. Reed made 
Xefore the Advertising Club of 
New York on Oct. 10, 1945. 


That Although Average “Take Home” Pay of Workers Will Drop 
$65 to $47 a Week, Increased Selectivity of Employees and 
sreater Output Per Worker Will Do Much to Prevent Large Drop in 
jarnings and That Accumulated Savings Wii “Cushion” the Reconver- 
jon Period. Sees a Higher Living Standard Ahead, and Concludes 


Peace Security, There Will Be 


'Climate” of Prosperity and No Depression. 


| Since markets are people with money to spend,—and the desire 
D spénd it,—it is important that marketing men know the character- 


eo 


| or local in extent; rural or urban 
/}in nature; male or female in sex; 
‘high or low in individual family 
purchasing power or educational 
standards. 

We believe that some of the re- 
sults of our research in population 
and purchasing power will be in- 
teresting and useful to you in 
formulating plans for the future. 
I give them to you with the major 
trends and probable changes in 
“brass-tack”’ brevity, followed by 
their significance to your future 
business operations. 


Naturally enough, my former 
connection with the Census Bu- 
reau, present officials and recent 
findings of that Bureau, my cur- 
rent work as Consultant to the 
House Special Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning, and the research facilities 
of J. Walter Thompson Co. have 
all contributed to these findings. 


Population Trends 


A. Emergence from, “Melting 
Pot” Stage—We are emerging 
from the “melting pot” stage as a 
nation. The last decade was prac- 
tically free of immigration. In 
fact, for the first time in our his- 
tory, emigrants actually exceeded 
immigrants between 1930 and 
1940. Today, 9 out of 10 United 
States babies are born to native- 


born American parents, while in 
1915° only about half were of 
native-born parentage. 

B. National Birth Rate Is Grad- 
uzily Falling—Our birth rate de- 
creased from about 27 (per thou- 
sand persons) in 1910 to 17.6 in 
1940. Because of this, along with 
decreased immigration, our rate 


of population increase is falling. | 


We will probably reach our peak 
population, slightly over 150,000,- 
000, between 1970 and 1980. Then 
population will remain stationary 
or show a slow decline. The sig- 
nificance of this lies in: 

1. Decreasing need to adapt 
products to suit the preferences 
of “national” groups. 

2. Less importance of foreign- 
language media for advertising. 

3. Industry and businessmen 
cannot count on the magic stimu- 
lant of rapid population growth 
to cure their ills or to offset mis- 
takes in judgment. More decisions 
must be based on facts. 

4. Stationary or even decreas- 
ing population does not neces- 
sarily mean poorer markets, but 
will mean changes in the nature 
of demand. The standard of living 
can increase to very great heighis 
even in a declining population. 


5. The decline in population 


growth shuts off an important fac- 


tor in capital formation. It is es- 
timated that population growth 
and development of new territory 
accounted for half of our capital 
formation during the 19th Cen- 
tury. j 

C. Increase in Number of Fam- 
ilies—Decline in Family Size— 
The number of families is in- 
creasing at about twice the rate 
of population increase. The num- 
ber of families increased 16.6%, 
while population increased only 
7.2% between 1930 and 1940. 
However, the size of the family is 
decreasing and dropped from 4.1 


_| persons per family in 1930 to 3.8 


persons in 1940. The significance 
of this is: 

The family is the purchasing or 
consuming unit for most products, 
rather than individuals. There- 
fore, the declining rate of popula- 
tion growth will be offset for 
many years by the higher rate of 
increase in the number of fam- 
ilies. This is a basic marketing 
factor too often overlooked in 


This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer o buy securities. 
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Dean Witter & Co. 


October 10, 1945 


95%. 


|evaluating markets. Increased 
i'number of families means in- 
| creased demand for many types of 
| goods at.a rate greater than that 
|indicated by population increases 
| alone. 

D. Rapid Growth of Suburban 
Areas, but Decrease in Corporate 
| City Pepulations—Since 1910, the 
rate of growth of our urban popu- 
lation has been decreasing. Large 
eities have practically ceased to 
grow within their corporate limits, 
| with few exceptions; but suburban 
|'areas of large cities are growing 
rapidly and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to do so. Decentralization 
| will definitely be encouraged by 
industry. Perhaps it will also be 
influenced by the implications of 
the atomic bomb, if available to 
'other nations. 


| During the hundred years, 1790- 
| 1890, the average increase of the 
urban population between decen- 
nial censuses was 60.7%. This 
| inter-censal increase dropped to 
| 27.3%, between 1920-1930, and to 
'79% between 1930 and 1940. 
'Even the rapid, but largely tem- 
|porary, rate of war increases in 
‘the population of metropolitan 
| counties has not, on the average, 
‘come up to the increases of 
the ’20’s. 

The significance of this is: 

| 1. Greater emphasis should be 
| placed on neighborhood retail 
/ outlets in planning future distri- 
_ bution. Locations of supermar- 
kets, department store and mail 
order branches, independent 
neighborhood stores, and freezer 
lockers will all be influenced. 

2. Decreased rate of urban 
growth will tend to retard urban 
‘Increases in land values, while 
suburban land values will in- 
crease. 


3. The glory of the tax collector 
in past decades has been the rapid 
increase in urban property values, 
due to rapid population increases. 
It will be necessary to find addi- 
tional sources: of-taxes, such as 
sales taxes. This may affect your 
products unless your. industry 
takes steps to prevent it. The 
cities themselves will have to bear 
much of the additional tax bur- 
dens to furnish services for the 
increased surburban populations. 
This will mean additional taxes on 
stable or decreasing city popula- 
tions to meet the increased ex- 
penditures. Fiscal relations with 
rapidly growing suburban areas 
will be difficult. 

E. New Importance of Farm 
Markets — The proportion of our 
population on farms was standing 
still before the war. That pro- 
portion was 23.1% in 1940. It was 
Every basic trend is 
against a back-to-the-farm move- 
ment. In fact, the proportion on 
farms is apt to show further de- 
crease. Half of our farms sell 
nine-tenths of the farm products 
going into eommercial channels. 
The remainder are largely sub- 
sistence farms. The significance 
of this development is: 

Greater mechanization, the in- 


| 


creased use of fertilizers, and 
better methods of farming mean 
higher purchasing power for the 
farmer. He. will become a more 
important customer, even though 
his numbers: might actually de- 
crease. The problem is how can 
we raise the purchasing power 
of the half of the farms which 
are now practically subsistence 
farms. 

F. Opportunities in the Service 
and Distribution Industries—It is 
widely and erroneously assumed 
that manufacturing and agricul- 
ture employ a large majority of 
our civilian labor force. As a mat~ 
ter of fact, manufacturing ac~ 
counted for 23.4%, while agricul- 
ture, forestries and fisheries com- 
bined accounted for 188% of 
our total employed persons in 
1940. Neither manufacturing nor 
agriculture will probably ever 
employ as many as 25% of our 
civilian employees again. The 
proportion of our labor force 
in trade, transportation, and the 
service “industries” has been in- 
creasing for over a hundred years. 
This increase will continue to ab- 
sorb a major portion of our labor 
force, including self-employment. 
These fields, excluding Govern- 
ment, accounted for 45.8% of em- 
ployed persons in 1940. The sig- 
nificance of this is: 

With more people turning to 
services and distribution, there 
will be an increased opportunity 
for securing high quality dealers, 
better sales personnel, and better 
services. Increased mass produc~ 
tion will largely depend upon 
better and more adequate distri- 
bution and service facilities. 

G. Aging Population—1. Amer- 
ica is aging, or perhaps we should 
say, coming of age; but because 
of its many implications we 
should not overlook the fact that 
during the coming years, this ag- 
ing will be extremely important 
to everybody’s market. 

2. The average age is now 29 
years, up from 2612 years in 1930, 
It was once 16 years. 

3. The proportion of young in, 
our population is decreasing. The 
proportion of old is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

4. There will be more than three 
times as many people over 65 years 
of age in 1980 as in 1930—22,051,- 
000 as against 6,634,000. The num- 
ber of those over 65 actually in- 
creased about 35% between 1930 
and 1940. In a single year (July 1, 
1943, to July 1, 1944), the number 
of those over 65 increased by 
213,000, the equivalent of a Day- 
ton, O., or a Syracuse, N. Y. The 
significance of this is: 


1. Elders usually have more 
leisure time. This leisure time, 
with their accumulated earnings 
and Social Security benefits, 
should encourage the purchase 
and enjoyment of both goods and 
services. 


2. Pressure for old-age pen- 
sions, Social Security benefits, and 
insurance will increase. The bur- 
dens on the younger portion of 
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the population, which supports 
these . benefits; will increase. 
“Townsend Plans’ will become 
more vociferous, and there will 
be enough voting elders “to do 
something about it.” 

3. The problem of avoiding 
under-employment and unem- 
ployment will be increased by 
the fact that a larger proportion 
of the population is now coming 
into the productive age range of 
20 to 59 years. 

4. Industry’s own retirement, 

benefit, and employee relations 
plans will be considerably affect- 
‘ed. Retirement ages will prob- 
ably be reduced. Industry will 
have to absorb its share of the 
increased burden of the care of 
the aged. 
' §. There will be changes of 
taste, preferences, and nature of 
demand for many products. In 
fact, special services and products 
for the aged will increase in num- 
ber and volume. Geriatrics should 
be a highly promising field of 
medicine. Dentures, dry skin 
creams, hearing aids, travel, re- 
sorts, and electric blankets ° are 
only a few of the products and 
services that will benefit in an ag- 
ing market. 


Migration of Population 


A. The migration of population 
is not only an interesting phe- 
homenon, but one which is basic 
to your market. It has ‘been 
widely assumed, in fact generally 
so, that the migration of popula- 
tion was not an important factor 
until the war came and that the 
war needs established the pat- 
terns for this migration. That im- 
pression is very misleading. Be- 
tween 1935 and 1940, the existing 
pattern was very well established. 
The West Coast states were big 
gainers of population, along with 
Florida. A solid tier of states, 
running from North Dakota to 
Oklahoma, was the big losing ter- 
ritory. 

B. Two definite mass migra- 
tions have taken place in recent 
years in the United States: (1) 
the “Grapes of Wrath” depression 
migration in the ’30’s; and (2) the 
“Grips of War” boom migration 
of the ’40’s. The pattern of popu- 
lation migration prior to and dur- 
ing the war is dramatically shown 
by the two maps _ included. 
{Charts omitted—Ed.] Note on 
the second map, “Civilian Pop- 
ulation Shifts, 1940-43,” that the 
war migration has taken the same 
direction, but the trends have 
merely been speeded up. The 
gaining states gained faster, and 
the losing states lost faster, so 
that the tier of five central losing 
states expands into an almost un- 
interrupted band of heavily losing 
states from Lake Michigan 
through Idaho, south to the Gulf, 
and northeast to Maine. Although 
we find substantial increases in 
Virginia and Maryland, these are 
almost entirely chargeable to gov- 
ernment personnel in Washington, 
and the gains are largely concen- 
trated in nearby Maryland and 
Virginia. 

C. To understand what is apt to 
happen now that the war is over 
it is necessary to keep in mind 
constantly the fact that these pat- 
terns of migration are not the re- 
sult of the war and that they wili 
undoubtedly continue for some 
time. 


D. Taking the West Coast as a 
specific instance, certain com- 
munities will suffer, but the West 
Coast will hold most of its present 
population. Some local geo- 
graphic and occupational read- 
justments will, of course, be nec- 
essary, but there is no real reason 
to look for the great reverse mi- 
gration from the West Coast 
which some pessimists have fore- 
seen, apparently without consult- 
ing the facts. By 1950 the popula- 
tion of the West Coast States will 
= exceed its present num- 

rs. 


E. Besides the normal popula- 
tion trend toward the West Coast, 
the tendency toward decentraliza- 
tion of industry, with its object 


of saving freight costs, should also 
contribute toward absorbing labor 
on the West Coast. Recent rul- 
ings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on freight rates: are 
favorable to the West and South. 
In addition, increased trade with 
the Orient should further stimu- 
late activity on the West Coast. 

F. Shifts in .sex distributions 
have been great and will affect 
many of your markets. In spite 
of the decline of civilian popula- 
tion, obviously due to the military 
withdrawals of malessthe popula- 
tion in cities of 100,000 or over 
increased 2.8%, or by about a 
million people between 1940 and 
1944. ‘ The astonishing fact is that 
the increase is due almost entirely 
to migration of females from 
rural-farm areas. 

Females in rural-farm areas 
decreased 11.3%, but increased 
13.1% in cities of over 100,000, 
and by 9.5% in smaller cities. Of 
this female decrease in rural- 
farm areas, 665,000 were between 
14 and 24 years of age, and 270,000 
between 25 and 44. years of age. 
Those between 14 and 24 years 
alone represent the equivalent of 
a Pittsburgh or a Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

The rural non-farm reas 
showed a small gain between 1940 

and 1944 in female population as 
a whole—but they, too, lost 
263,060 women between the ages 
of 14 and 24. 

G. The three great dramas of 
life are birth, marriage and death. 
Each of these means another type 
of migration in your market. The 
stork brings in new consumers. 
Cupid brings in new family pur- 
chasing units. Death shatters 
these families and liquidates your 
old customer accounts. 

In the three and one-half years 
ending July 1, 1945, the stork 
brought you 10,569,000 new con- 
sumers. Cupid presented you 
with 5,447,000 new _ families. 
Death liquidated 5,137,000 of your 


old consumers, excluding war 
casualty deaths, which now total 
about 252,900. During this hour 
in which.I am speaking the stork 
is making 345 deliveries, and the 
Grim Reaper is taking 168 con- 


sumers out of your market for-- 


ever. 


The significance of all this is: 

1. The West and Southeast will 
continue to gain, largely at the 
expense of the North and North- 
east. 


2. As examples of regions most 
apt to retain their war-time 
growth and to continue to grow, 
the following metropolitan. coun- 
ties (roughly. cities of 50,000 or 
over and the county in which lo- 
cated) appear outstanding: 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Jackson, Miss. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

San Diego, Calif. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
- New Orleans, La. 

So. Caro. 

Columbia, Caro. 

Columbus, 

Mobile, Ala. ° 

Galveston, Tex. 

Atlanta, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


3. Metropolitan counties losing 
population during the war and 
having little prospects of regain- 
ing: their losses, include the fol- 
lowing: 

Albany- N.Y. 

Altoona, Pa. 

Boston, Mass. 

Duluth-Superior, Minn. 

Fall River-New Bedford. Mass 

Scranton-Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Manchaster, New Hamp. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reading, Pa. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Springfield, 


‘| back.” 


Toledo, O. 
Wheeling, West Vices 
Worcester, Mass 


Note that those with the best 
prospects are, with the exception 
of Detroit, in ‘the West and South; 
those with the poorest prospects, 
in the North. 

4.. The prospects for certain 
other areas, which may have 
special interest to you, appear to 
be as follows: 

New York - Northeastern New 


‘Jersey area has lost population 


(about 820,000) during the war, 
with fair prospects of “coming 
back.” 

Baltimore grew at above aver- 
age rates during the war and has 
a good chance of retaining its 
growth. 

Cleveland grew at above aver- 
age rates between 1920 and 1930, 
but did not fare sq well during 
the '30’s, and grew little during 
the war. Its future is hard to 
predict. 

Indianapolis grew at above av- 


| erage rates during the depression 


years, as well as during the war. 
It has good of 
its growth. 


Chicago has only fair accepsel 


of retaining even its wartime pop-_ 


ulation. Its~ metropolitan coun- 
ties (Cook, DuPage, Lake County, 
Illinois, and Lake County, In- 
diana) showed a decrease of 1.4% 
between 1940 and 1943. 


St. Louis showed a slight in- 
crease during the war,-but has 
only fair prospects of retaining 
the increase. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul area has 
lost slightly during the war, but 
has fair prospects of “coming 


5. The migration of younger 
women from rural areas to the 


cities during the war, whether. 


they remain or not—and probably 
most of them will—means in- 
creased demand for the products 
and services they have learned to 


| their future purchases. 


‘fluencing the purchases of others, 


value in their new environment. ji 
They, like the soldiers, have ac<J 
quired many new wants, 
ences, tastes, standards a w- 
points which will greatly affect 


6. Those ten and a half millions 
of new consumers never heard of 
your company or your. product. 
The more than five million whe 
did know you are gone. Not ca 
will they use no more of 
product, but they have cea 


These are the changes of three 


and a half years. Think of their 
implications in a decade! Need Ii 
say more as to the necessit¥ of] 


continuity in your research; your 
advertising, and selling 
forts? 

4 


. Likely Post-War Purchasing 
Power 


A. In the short span of a few | 


years we have come from a short- 
age of purchasing power to an 
excess of it, which has consist- 
ently pushed prices up in spite of 
controls, taxes, and savings, with 
shortages particularly great ‘in 
consumer durable. goods. With 
the high prevailing wages and the 


enormous~ accumulation of sav- 


ings,. the present purchasing 
power of our population is, un- 
questioned. Naturally there will 
be some drop of’ current earnings 
in the shifts of reconversion and 
with the cutting down of over+ 
time pay. It is estimated, for in- 
stance, that before big-scale re- 


absorption of the military forces 
and with the cutting out of over- j 


time pay, the average family 


“take-home” will drop from a 


a week to $47 a week. 


B. The value of the output per | 

n- | 
creased during the war—as in all 
past wars—and this increase will | 


man-hour ° has 


naturally’ 


show even to better 
(Continued « on page 
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Population and Purchasing Power Trends 


(Continued from page 1703) 
afier greater selectivity of em- 
Ployees becomes possible in the 
post-war period. Assuming that 
the wage-earner gets his fair share 
of this increase, this gain should 
de much to prevent large drops in 


' viduals have reached almost as- 
tronomical heights—up from $54 
billion on June 30, 1941, to $111 
billion on June 30, 1944, and now 
over $140 billion. These liquid 
savings do not include corporate 
savings. 


D. In 1941 two-thirds of these 
Cc. The liquid savings of indi- | savings belonged to those making 


over $5,000. Approximately one- 
half now belong to those earnjng 
under $5,000 a year, in spite of 
the fact that the number of 
people in the higher income 
brackets has increased during the 
war. Unfortunately, however, 
only a small portion of these sav- 
ings is thought to be owned by 
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those with incomes under $2,000. 

E. 33.2% of our families had 
incomes under $1,000 in 1939, but 
only 10% in 1945. 4% of our 
families had incomes of over 
$5,000 in 1939, but 8.8% in 1945. 
7.7% of families had incomes be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000 in 1939, 
but 17.8% in 1945. 


F. It should not be assumed that 
all, or any large portion, of sav- 
ings will be spent after the war. 
Their main value is as a “cush- 
ion” for the reconversion period 
and as a giver of confidence and 
security, which will encourage the 
spending of current earnings 
rather than the savings them- 
selves. 


G. One of our grave concerns 
revolves about the question as to 
whether or not the large numbers 
of people having incomes of, say, 
$2,000 per year or under, can 
really earn more than that. In 
other words, are they capable of 
producing more than $2,000 per 
year in goods? It seems quite 
probable that because of the large 
number of people who have been 
pulled out of backward and pro- 
vincial regions and given a view 
of better standards of living, these 
people will tend to. struggle 
harder to maintain their present 
standard than they would have 
struggled to attain that standard 
under normal conditions. 


H. Consumer credit is well 
down, but has not quite reached 
the low point of 1933. Likewise, 
farm mortgages are lower than 
they have been since 1916. 


Summing up the significance of 
these changes, we can say: 

1. Great accumulations of liquid 
savings are valuable to you mar- 
ket-wise whether they are spent 
or not after the war. 

2. The fact that half these sav- 
ings will be in the hands of lower 
income groups means a broader 
market for your products. 


3. Low consumer credit com- 
mitments and low farm mortgages 
mean greater current purchasing 
power for all goods. 


% % % 


We have the natural resources, 
the industrial facilities, labor 
force, capital, and management 
to turn out a national product of 
$200,000,000,000 a year. We can 
do it because we have already 
done it. But one further impor- 
tant force should be considered 
in connection with our population 
and the possibilities of maintain- 
ing the high standard of produc- 
tion which we have attained. This 
is the psychology of the popula- 
tion. If the people feel secure in 
their jobs and secure as to the 
peace, there is little reason to be 
concerned about depression. If 
people are ridden with fear as 
to the loss of their jobs or as to 
the security of the peace, they 
will not only hesitate to spend 
from their savings, but they will 
try to hold on to their current in- 
come. Industry as well as Gov- 
ernment, therefore must keep in 
mind this factor and create the 
greatest feeling of security possi- 
ble—the “climate” for prosperity. 
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The Bigger Jobs Ahead 


The American Bankers Associ- 
ation enters its 7lst year of ex- 
istence today. In its three score 
and ten years of useful life, it 
has had 
presidents. 
Three of these 
served for 
three years 
each and five 
served for two 
years each. 
By virtue of 
the action 
taken today, I 
have become 
the 60th pres- 
ident. 

_ To be given 
a place in the 
long line of 
men who have 
held this dis- 
tinguish ed 
and responsi- Frank C. Rathje 
ble office, is 

to be given the greatest honor 
which is within the power of the 
banking fraternity to bestow. 

Little did I dream, as a boy, on 
the prairies of Illinois, that I 
would one day stand in this cov- 
eted place. 

I am deeply grateful for the 
honor that the bankers of the 
United States have conferred upon 
me. I sincerely trust that I shall 
merit their confidence. Through- 
out the year, I shall strive to grow 
in the understanding of the prob- 
lems of the banks and the activi- 
ties in our national economy. 
These will be my chief concern 
during the months ahead. 

In our labors throughout the 
year, I pledge you sincerity and 
integrity. 

As Dr. Burgess leaves the office, 
I should like to express to him the 
appreciation of the bankers of the 
nation. He came into leadership 
particularly fitted to analyze one 
of the major problems before the 
American people. No one in our 
membership was so well equipped 
to deal with the complex prob- 
lems of international finance that 
became a subject thrown into 
prominence by the presentation 
of “Bretton Woods”. The bankers 
of America owe him a great debt 
of gratitude for the service he has 
rendered. Neither the public nor 
the bankers vet realize the bene- 
fits which will flow from the con- 
tribution he made in the improve- 
ment of the Bretton Woods Inter- 
national Financial Legislation. 

It did not seem possible a few 
weeks ago that concurrently with 
the dawn of peace, we would be 
inaugurating a new administration 
of our association. The war lasted 
so long that it almost appeared to 
be a way of life, but it has 
reached its solemn end. As we 
enter this new year. we shall 
‘dedicate ourselves to the tasks of 
peace no less than we devoted 
ourselves to the tasks of war. 

Of vital resvonsibility is the 
success of the Victory Loan. Ac- 
complishment of the goal in this 
8th War Loan Drive will be more 
difficult to achieve than were the 
auotas in the previous drives 
Since hostilities have ended. it will 
require greater effort on our part. 
We pledge that effort to the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

It is just as important now, as 
it was previously. to have the 
federal debt well distributed. The 
investment by the public of a part 
of its buying power in victory 
bonds will do much to levelize the 
factors of inflation and deflation. 
of which so much has been said 


throughout the war years. The 


*Address of Mr. Rathie at the 
Inaugural Luncheon of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, Wal- 
Anrf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, Sept. 26, 1945. 


By FRANK C. RATHJE* 


President of the American Bankers Association 
President, Chicago City Bank and Trust Co., Chicago 


Newly Elected ABA President, in Inaugural Address, After Praising Work of 
His Predecessor, Points Out the Jobs Ahead as (1) Accomplishing the Goal of 
the 8th War Loan; (2) Aid to Returning Veterans; (3) the Financing of 
Peace-Time Business; (4) the Reestablishment of the Philosophy of 
Thrift; and (5) Giving More Attention to the “Average Bank.” 
Expresses Hope of Early Renewal of Membership Meetings. 


possibility of inflation is as great 
as it was while the war was still 
in progress, possibly greater, now 
that tne strain is over and the 
urge to satisfy human wants runs 
stronger. The Victory Loan is our 
particular responsibility. We must 
redouble our will to sell the bonds. 
The drive will begin at the end of 
next month. Our Treasury War 
Borrowing Committee, our Com- 
mittee on War Bond Drives and 
our staff are devoting themselves 
to the problems of organization 
and the preparation and distribu- 
tion of promotional material of 
various kinds. 

If we want to express our grat- 
itude toward those, who by sacri- 
fice of blood and suffering, made 
world peace possible again, here 
is a place to begin. 

Today one of our most urgent 
needs is service to the war veter- 
ans. We acknowledged our re- 
sponsibility in this field a year 
ago when we created our com- 
mittee on service to war veterans. 
We recognize that the discharge 
of this responsibility involves 
more than the making of loans; 
that it involves as well, the many 
things that will help the veteran 
to re-establish himself in civilian 
life; that it calls for human under- 
standing and practical help. 

During the year, we have had a 
great deal of experience. This has 
been but atform of training for 
the bigger job Ahead as millions 
of men and women are discharged 
from the service. Nation-wide 
machinery has been perfected 
among the banks. Our committee 
has worked closely with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Veterans’ 
Organizations and the Army and 
Navy, and it has given the com- 
mittees of Congress the benefit 
of its knowledge and experience. 
The banks have cooperated with 
local groups devoted to the veter- 
ans’ interests. 


Progress has been made, and we 
take pride in what has been ac- 
complished. There has, however, 
been dissatisfaction with the oper- 
ation of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Act, commonly known as 
the “GI Bill of Rights’. This law 
is not clear or practical. As a re- 
sult, the regulations have been 
complicated. Functioning under 
the act has been difficult for all 
concerned, including the veterans 
themselves. For months, Congress 
has been considering revision. 
There have been many discussions 
and there have been many pro- 
posals. As a result of a study 
made for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Bernard Baruch has 
urged that the act be “over- 
hauled”. In this activity, our as- 
= should take a leading 
role. 


In an address closing the Jap- 
anese Surrender Proceedings on 
board the Battleship Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay, on September 2nd, 
General MacArthur paid tribute 
to the men who won the victory. 
In concluding his remarks, he 
said, “They are homeward bound. 
Take care of them.” In that svirit 
we must approach this vroblem 
with fairness and generosity. 

It is my personal opinion that 
if the best interests of the veter- 
ans and the country are to be 
served, there are certain broad 
principles that should be recog- 
nized as guide posts in the draft- 
ing of legislation on this subject. 
These principles include equal 
and equitable provisions for all 


veterans and all classes of veter- 


ans, fairness to the federal treas- 
ury, to the national economy and 
to the American taxpayer. It is 
to be borne in mind that the re- 
turning service man was a soldier 
yesterday, is a veteran today, and 
will be a civilian taxpayer tomor- 
row. The law should provide for 
such simplicity of administration 
that all lending institutions will 
be able to give equal, competent 
and effective service. Meanwhile, 
we must continue to serve the 
veteran to the best of our ability 
with the machinery that we have 
in hand. 

Another essential, is the financ- 
ing of peace-time business. Re- 
conversion must and is being fi- 
nanced, but, beyond that, business 
must be assured of continuing 
credit. We must not only main- 
tain a sound and prosperous econ- 
omy, but we must also maintain a 
land of opportunity with freedom 
of private enterprise. Small bus- 
iness in particular must have the 
assurance of adequate credit if 
opportunity is to be preserved. 

With the war’s end and the 
present status of our economy, we 
can well afford to appeal for a 
re-establishment of the philos- 
ophy of thrift. Throughout our 
formative years, the judicious use 
of money and credit were funda- 
lager 3 in the American way of 

ife. 
thrift of her people. Savings gave 


America was built by the. 


great transportation and commun- 
ications systems, and other attri- 
butes of community life. They gave 
strength and independence to our 
nation. The accumulation of cap- 
ital is just as necessary to a sound 
economy in the future, as it proved 
essential in the prosecution of the 
war. The encouragement of sav- 
ing is the basic function of bank- 
ing. Through it, we can better 
serve more people than in any 
other way. In recent years, thrift 
has been overshadowed by the 
emergency of war, and justly so, 
but now that the war has been 
gloriously won, all—government, 
banking, industry, and the indi- 
vidual citizen — should devote 
themselves to the re-building of 
that fundamental which is so vital 
to the nation’s welfare. The re- 
establishment of the philosophy of 
thrift must be the keystone in the 
reconstruction of our economy. 


Through the years, the Associa- 
tion has served all banks, large 
and small. To serve all of the 
banks, we must of necessity direct 
our thinking toward the require- 
ments of a_ given institution, 
which, for lack of a better term, 
we may call the “Average Bank”. 
The average bank is the common 
denominator of all banks. In it 
are wrapped up the needs and in- 
térests of all. If we serve it well. 
we. shall s 
well. In ‘this way, we _ shall 


value to her land, built her cities, 
made possible her industries, her 


achieve the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 


ceed in serving all. 


We have missed, durifig the 
past two years, the meetings of 
the membership. I hope that in 
the near future, we may be able 
to resume these activities in the 
field. I know the staff is anxious 
to have closer contact with the 
membership. The committegs, 
commissions and councils desire 
more general discussions of the 
matters with which they deal. As 
soon as conditions permit, we shall 
undertake to hold meetings again 
in various sections of the country 
where we can take joint counsel, 


As we start the new year, 1am 
reminded of an incident deseribed 
recently by Dr. Franklin Snyder, 
the president of Northwestern 
University. He told of an exper- 
ience related to him by a young 
naval officer bound from eur 
shores for service in the Far Pa- 
cific. It appears that one day 
while a group of ensigns were en- 
gaged in writing letters, a ship’s 


officer entered their quarters and | 


said: “You boys want to remem- 
ber that we have just crossed the 
international date line, so it isn’t 
today any longer. It’s tomorrow.” 


Aboard a ship travelling home- | 


ward through those same waters, |} 


it wouid have been appropriate | 


for the officer to have said, “It 
isn’t today now, it’s yesterday.” 


There will always be those who | 
live in the day that is gone, but | 


I am sure that the bankers of the 
nation visualize Dr. 
“Tomorrow”. 
Chart your course as you will, 
the world we live in appreaches 
the dawn of a new day. In that 
day, we must fjnd our destiny. 
As we do, I l6ok forward to an 
experience rich in adventure, 


gratifying in accomplishment. © || 
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Thursday, October 11, 1945 


The Future Bank Savings Deposits 


While the activities of the divi- 
sion during the year, like all others 
of the Association, have been 
handicapped by the progressively 
severe re- 
strictions on 
travel, it has 
been a year 
of consider- 
able progress. 

One of the 
principal con- 
cerns of the 
officers of the 
Savings Divi- 
sion has been 
with increas- 
ing the inter- 
est in and 
awareness of 
commercial 
bank officers 
of savings ac- 
counts. This 
type of de- 
posit has in- 


H. R. Templeton 


By H. R. TEMPLETON 


President, Savings Division, American Bankers Association 
Vice-President of the Cleveland Trust Company 
Stating That One of the Principal Concerns of the Savings Division of the ABA 
Has Been the Increasing Awareness of Commercial Banks of Savings Ac- 
counts, H. R. Templeton, President of the Division, Reports an Almost Un- 
precedented Increase in Savings Deposits. From a Survey Made During 
the Year, It Is Not Expected That Withdrawals From Savings Deposits 
Will Be Heavy in Readjustment Period or That the Extension of Social 
Security Will Make It More Difficult to Secure Savings Deposits. 
Urges a Continuation of Thrift Education 


creased in both mutual savings 
banks and commercial banks dur- 
ing the year at an almost unprec- 
edented rate. Savings and time 
deposits in commercial banks in- 
creased 25% during 1944 from 
19.3 billions to 24.2 billions; in 
mutual savings banks the increase 
was 14%, from 11.7 billons to 13.3 
billions. 

The significance of these fig- 
ures is obscured by the high level 
of national income and the short- 


age of civilian goods for purchase. 
Much of what might appear to 
be savings is probably deferred 
purchasing. It is also significant 
to note that the increase in de- 
mand deposits in personal : ac- 
counts since 1941 is nearly $12 
billion, or over 120%. During 
this period, time and savings de- 
posits have increased by only 
41%. This development also sug- 
gests deferred purchasing. 


The gratification which bankers 
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might feel with respect to this 
increase in savings and time de- 
posits must be tempered by com- 
parison with the increase in 
savings in competitive institu- 
tions. During the year 1944, 
deposits in postal savings in- 
crease 31% and since 1941 they 
have increased nearly 80%. Sub- 
scriptions to stock in savings and 
loan associations are estimated to 
have increased in 1944 by 21%. 
Both of these rates of increase are 
higher than the increase in time 
and savings deposits in banks. 
(See table below.) 


of these reported no increase. 
The failure of savings and time 
deposits to increase was reported 
by a larger percentage of banks 
in the group under $100,000 than 
in any other size-group. And a 
large number of those in this 
size-group who reported that 
their savings and time deposits 
had not increased were located 
in the southern states. Nearly 
half of those in the central states 
in this size-group reported no in- 
crease since the date of the last 
call report. 

_ The interest rate paid on sav- 
ings and time deposits varied 
from 0% to 24%% and approxi- 
mately one-half the banks re- 
ported 1% and about 40% re- 
ported various split rates. The 
largest percentage of banks re- 
porting 2% were located in the 
western states. 


The var‘ety ot rates and bases 
for computing interest on returns 


es savings depositors is great and 


Amount of Savings and Time Deposits in Banks, 
Deposits in Postal Savings System, and 
Privately Owned Shares in Savings and Loan Associations, 
with the Increase During 1944 and from 1941 to 1944 
(In millions of dollars) 


Amount Increase “ Increase 
Dec. 31 Dec. 31 

1941 1944 1941-44 1944 1941-44 1944 

$26,476 $37,530 $11,054 $6,442 41.8 20.7 

Commercial ......... 15,944 24,180 ,236 4,830 $1.7 24.9 

Mutual savings —____ 10,532 13.350 2,818 1,612 26.8 13.7 

In postal savings______ 1,314 2,342 1,028 554 78.2 30.9 

In savings & loans______ 2,593 4,334 1,736 760 66.8 ai.2 
Sources: Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1945; Federal Home Loan Bank Review, 


Statistical Supplement, 1944 and 1945. 


The officers of the division, 
and particularly its Committee on 
Savings Development, have been 
concerned to bring these facts 
before bank officers and keep 
them prominently in their minds. 
To this en, a series .of savings 
conferences begun under previous 
administrations was continued be- 
fore the restrictions on travel 
interfered. Meetings were held 
in Kansas City and in Atlanta. 
Both were well attended; the dis- 
cussions were free and interest 
was high. A number of bank 
officers who attended confessed 
to obtaining a new point of view 
toward their savings accounts. 

As a substitute for these con- 
ferences, the Committee on Sav- 
ings Development under the 
chairmanship of L. A. Tobie, 
President, Meriden Savings Bank, 
Meriden, Conn., sent the same 
questionnaire that had been used 
in connection with them to banks 
in Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, North Dakota. 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginiaand Wy- 
oming, either directly with the 
cooperation of the state associa- 
tion or indirectly through the 
state association itself. 

The results of the circulation of 
this questionnaire have just been 
compiled and are now available 
for the country as a whole, ex- 
cept New York and New England, 
for sections of the country, and 
for individual states. Some of 
these results are_ sufficiently 
striking to justify their inclusion 
in this report. 

Replies were received from over 
three thousand banks scattered 
throughout these states and rep- 
resent a good distribution of 
banks by size, by amount of 


time and savings deposits, and by 


proportion of time and savings 
deposits to total deposits. 
Notwithstanding the large in- 
crease in time and savings de- 
sits in commercial banks dur- 
ing the year 1944, about one-third 


» 


New Mexico, 


indicates the need for careful 
study on the part of bank officers 
with a view toward greater uni- 
formity. 

Over one-third of the banks 
reported that they had made no 
change in interest paid on savings 
and time deposits within the last 
12 months. Over one-half of the 
reporting banks indicated that 
they operate their savings depart- 
ments at a profit; nearly 600 
banks were uncertain; about 10% 
reported they operated at a loss, 
about 20% thought they broke 
even. Twenty-five hundred out 
of 2,900 banks reporting on the 
question believe that banks should 
recognize a special responsibility 
for the promotion of a consistent 
and systematic savings program, 
particularly accounts involving 
persons of small means. This pre- 
ponderance of opinion prevailed 
in every section of the United 
States. There was variation, how- 
ever, in opinion as to what 
method should be used, with the 
majority voting against the use 
of a premium rate of interest to 
encourage the opening of small 
accounts and their consistent 
growth. 

Nearly one-quarter of the banks 
reported some problem of over- 
activity in savings accounts. This 
problem appears to be much more 
frequent in larger banks than in 
the small ones in every section 
cf the country. A large majority 
reported against any further re- 
duction in interest paid to savings 
accounts. in favor of charges for 
over-activity, and against en- 
couraging the diversion of savings 
funds into other investments. A 
little over half the banks reported 
that they are actively encour- 
aging the opening of savings 
accounts, while a little under half 
reported they are encouraging 
the building up of balances in 
existing savings accounts. A 
larger proportion of the banks in 
the southern states than in any 
other section reported that they 
are not encouraging either of 
these objectives. 

Eighty per cent of all those 
reporting expressed the opinion 
that as a matter of sound public 
policy banks should now be ac- 

(Continued on page 1722) 
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Banks Expanding Consumer Credit Activities 


Immediately following the 
nual convention in Cuicago im! 
September, 1944, the Committee 
on Consumer Credit held a special 
meeting to re- 
view and dis- 
cuss the pres- 
ent activities 
and to formu- 
late a_ post- 
war program 
for banks in 
or contem- 
plating enter- 
ing this field 
of lending af- 
ter the war. 
It may appear 
that due to the 
decline in pro- 
duction and 
inventories of 
consumers’ 
durable goods 
and the far 
greater avail- 
ability of cash with which to 
make purchases, the activities of 
the Committee would be limited. 
However, such is not the case. 
The final results of our 1944 sur- | 
vey showed that approximately | 
10,600 banks throughout the coun- 
try would be engaged in some 
phase of consumer lending. The | 
results of this survey. have created | 
widespread interest among banks, 
trade associations, manufacturers, 


dealers and others who have | 
some direct interest in this type, 


Carl M. Flora 


| sisted the Advertising Department } . 
of the American Bankers Asso- 


‘ Committee of the Massachusetts! 
| Bankers Association in preparing 


_sociations have requested full in- 
formation and manuals describing 


By CARL M. FLORA 


Chairman, Committee on Consumer Credit, American Bankers Association 
Vice-President, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 


Mr. Flora Reports That 10,600 Banks Will Soon Be Engaged in Consumer 
Lending, and. That Increased Interest Is Shown in This Phase of Credit. Asserts 
Proper Use of Consumer Credit Is a Powerful Factor in Combating Inflation 


and Urges Banks to Discourage Cashing of Savings Bonds by Extending 
—_ on Consumers’ Purchases. Tells of Activities of Committee to 


Help Banks in Their Consumer Credit Operations. 


of credit. These results were pub- 
lished in a summary which showed 
the post-war intentions of banks 
by individual States and ‘has been 
«xceedingly helpful to banks in 
the various States in arriving at 
a decision to offer their bank ser- 
vices in this field of credit. _ 
During the past year the Com- 
mittee on Consumer Credit as- 


ciation and the Consumer Credit! 


a manual of operation on. the: 
“Blue Triangle Plan.” This is a 
health financing plan which is. 
being offered to patients of doc- 
_ tors and dentists and has the full’ 
| support of the medical and dental 
associations in Massachusetts. Ap- 
proximately 42 State bankers as- 


the plan, with at least six States 
requesting permission to adopt 
the plan. The “Blue Triangle 
Plan” has been copyrighted by 


the Massachusetts Bankers Asso- 


With an Eye on the 
Interesis of BANKS 
and other Institutions 


O YOU KNOW that we are 
D uniquely qualified to serve 
banks and all other institutions in 
dealing with many phases of their 
security market activities? 


We offer nationwide facilities and 
knowledge of all types of securities 
and markets; in particular, our Institu- 
tional Bond Department stands ready 


to supply prompt, 


tion to such organizations. 


Since the test of anything lies in try- 
ing it, we suggest that you ascertain 
what our Institutional Bond Depart- 
ment can do for you. 


Me_rrILL LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET 


Offices in 87 Cities 


efficient coopera- 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


ciation .with all rights and privi- 
leges assigned to the American 
Bankers Association. 


A manual of operations has 
been prepared by the Committee 
on Consumer Credit on the sub- 
ject of home appliance financing 
and distributed to banks and to 


others interested. To date, almost 
8,000 copies have been requested. 


It is our belief that this material 
is well prepared and thorough, 
and gives to the banks the infor- 
mation they will need to operate, 
not only soundly, but on a com- 


petitive basis in this field 4 
credit. 


The developments in the aif 


craft industry have created conM 
siderable interest among banks 


aircraft manufacturers, distrib 
utors, dealers, airports, airparks 


and individuals, which prompte@ 


our Committee to make a Stud} 
of this type of financing. “As ; 
result of this study, a manual 
“Aircraft Financing,”- was pre} 
pared and distributed. The re} 


quests for this material have fat Fr 


exceeded our original ex 


tions and to date almost #7 008 “s 


copies have been requested by 
(Continued on page 1726) 


capital. 


$100,000,000. 


The 
FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


100 Broapway, New York Executive Ofices OnE St., Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 


Lasting solutions to the problems of reconversion, plant-rehabili- 
tation, taxation, introduction of new products and expansion of 


plants and markets all must rest on a base of sound and adequate 


As one of the largest investment banking organizations in the 
country, The First Boston Corporation within the recent past, 
either alone or in association with others, has underwritten 


new corporate security issues ranging from $200,000 to over 


Obtaining capital for well-managed and growing American 
corporations—and designing sound capital structures to meet the 
competitive conditions that lie ahead—are primary functions of 


this nationwide organization. 


A discussion with executives in our Boston, New York or other 


offices might prove most timely and involves no obligation. 


CHICAGO 


puFFALOY. CLEVELAND HARTFORD PROVIDENCE RUTLAND SPRINGFIELD 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Report of th 


The ‘Bretton Woods proposals 
iccupied the attention of the Eco- 
Policy Commission during 
Mahe year ending Aug. 31, 1945. 
Working with 
he Commit- 
ee On Federal 

iscal Policy 
bf the ‘Asso- 
jation of Re- 

erve City 
Bankers and 
he Study 
ommittee on 
Poste’ War 
Projems of 
he * Bankers. 
wWation 
or Foreign 
ame, the 


Leonard P. Ayres 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL LEONARD P. AYRES 


Chairman, Economic Policy Commission of American Bankers Association 
Executive Vice-President, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


safeguard the interests of the 
United States and will improve 
the operation of the international 
monetary machine. The amend- 
ments fell short of the thorough- 
going revisions proposed, but they 
do clarify the interpretation 
placed by the Congress on the 
statutes of the Fund and Bank 
and, together with the congres- 
sional and public discussions, will 
support the management of these 


institutions in pursuing sound 
policies. 


120 BROADWAY, 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Industrial Issues 
_ Called;Bonds & Pfd. Stocks 


Short Term Securities 


Trading Department, LOUIS A. GIBBS, Manager 


BISSELL & MEEDS 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORE 5, 


Telephone BArclay 7-3500—Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 


Wire Systems: Day, Stoddard & Williams, Inc. - New Haven — Tifft 

Bros. - Hartford - Springfield — Schirmer, Atherton & Co. - Boston — 

Lockwood, Peck & Co. - Baltimore — Hendricks & Eastwood - Philadelphia 
White & Co. - St. Louis — Sincere & Co. - Chicago 


N. Y. 


and Explains the Attitu 


Prior to World War I there 
had been little need for an inter- 
national monetary organization. 
for the place was in large degree 
filled by the Bank of England. 
After World War I, with the rise 
in importance of the United States 
in world finance, the greater de- 
velopment of money markets in 
other centers, and the dislocation 
of accustomed mechanisms, inter- 
national financial cooperation be- 
came essential. Important steps 
toward eventual international 
cooperation were (1) the offering 
of a series of central bank credits 
to European countries struggling 
under unstable currencies; (2) the 
establishment of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements following 
the Young Plan for German repa- 
rations in 1929, and (3) the Tri- 
partite Agreement of 1936. In 
view of the complexity and the 
magnitude of the reconstruction 
which will follow World War II, 
it was essential that a searcn be 
made for methods of working be- 
tween nations in the field of fi- 
nance, methods which might break 
down some of the barriers which 
had grown during the depression 
to towering heights, methods for 
putting the world back on solid 
financial foundations. The world 
is indebted to the United States 
and the British treasuries for 
recognizing this problem early 
and for making plans to face it. 

In the spring of 1943, London 
and Washington issued almost 
simultaneously initial proposals 
for an internationa] stabilization 
fund to aid various countries in 
the reconstruction period and 


afterward. 


The proposals 


BOND and STOCK BROKERS 


61 BROADWAY 


Telephone—DI gby 4-4933 


Specializing in 


Railroad Securities and Reorganization Securities | 


Publishers of 


“GUIDE TO RAILROAD REORGANIZATION SECURITIES” | 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Bell System Teletype—NY 1-310 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


General Ayres Outlines the Conditions Leading to the Bretton Woods Proposals 
de and Actions of the ABA’s Economic Policy Com- 
mission in Reference to Them. He Points Out Also Part Played by Asso- 
ciation in Connection With the Changes in Reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Repeal of the “Fiat Money” Provisions of the 
Thomas Amendment. Says Many Recommendations of the Asso- 
ciation Were Adopted by Congress and That the Past Year Has 
Added Another Chapter to the Record With Respect to Financial 
Legislation “in Which We May Take Pride.” 


were called the Keynes and the 
White plans, after the principal 
authors. Following their publi- 
cation, the Advisory Committee 
on Special Activities and the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission pre- 
pared a comprehensive report 
titled, “The Place of the United 
States in the Post-war Economy,” 
which included, a discussion of 
international financial coopera- 
tion. The report advocated the 
establishment of an international 
oank which might form a center 
for consultation on monetary 
questions and extend credits to 
central banks in connection with 
programs for monetary’ stabiliza- 
tion. It took the position that 
loans made by such an organiza- 
tion should accord with estab- 
lished banking principles, and 
should be made only after 
thorough investigation of the eco- 
nomic condition of the borrowing 
country. It was critical of both 
the Keynes and the White plans 
on the ground that their lending 
provisions did not contain ade- 
quate safeguards. 

A tentative plan for an Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, for making or 
guaranteeing long term loans, was 
meee by the United States 

reasury in the autumn of 1943. 
In April 1944, the British and the 
American treasury experts, after 
consultation with monetary spe- 
cialists from a number of other 
countries, published a joint state- 
ment, an “Experts’ Plan,” of 
principles with reference to an 
international monetary fund. This 
report was the basis for the Bret- 
‘on Woods Conference called for 
July. 

On June 9, 1944, after the plan 
for the conference had been an- 
nounced, representatives of the 
American Bankers’ Association 
went to Washington at the invita- 
tion of the Treasury to confer 
with its representatives. At the 
conclusion of these conversations, 
the Association’s representatives 
filed with the Treasury a brief 
statement of their position, from 
which the following three para- 
graphs are quoted: 


While appreciating the addi- 
tional provisions you suggested 


e Economic Policy Commission 


for safeguarding its use, we still 
have questions as to the size, 
nature and provisions for use 
of the suggested fund. The 
amount proposed in the experts’ 
draft plan seems to us far larger 
than is necessary or desirable 
if it is really limited to use as 
a stabilization fund. 

A too large fund may be as 
dangerous as an _ inadequate 
fund. Many parts of the world 
face serious prospects of post- 
war inflation such as occurred 
just after World War I. Many 
countries already have large 
supplies of dollars and gold, 
partly as a consequence of this 
country’s war spending. Many 
are already in the grip of 
serious inflation. 

The very size of the fund is 
an invitation to over-expansion. 
We also still believe that the 
provisions for the use of the 
fund are so drawn as to create 
the impression that countries 
have a right to borrow within 
the limits of their quotas, with- 
out much question as to the 
use of the funds and capacity 
for repayment. 


On July 1, 1944 representatives 
of 44 countries met at Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire, for three 
weeks and produced an 85-page 
document entitled, “The Articles 
of Agreement for an International 
Monetary Fund and an Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development.” This document 
was submitted to the participating 
governments for approval or dis- 
approval by their respective law- 
making agencies. Immediately 
upon publication of the plan, the 
American Bankers Association as- 
signed responsibility for 
formulating its views and submit- 
ting them to Congress to the 
Advisory Committee on Special 
Activities. At the annual conven- 
tion in Chicago in Sept. 1944, the 
Administrative Committee was 
charged with the responsibility 
for acting for the Association in 
considering the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee. 


The Economic Policy Commis- 
sion worked closely with the Ad- 
visory Committee throughout the 
discussion of the plan. Meetings 
were held in Chicago, Washington, 
and New York, and on Feb. 1, 
1945, the two groups, together 
with the committees of the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers 
and of the Bankers Association for 
Foreign Trade, published a report 
titled, “Practical Internationa] Fi- 
nancial Organization through 
Amendments to Bretton Woods 
Proposals.” This report approved 
the objectives of the Bretton 
Woods program in general and 
the proposal for the International 
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Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment in particular, but 
pointed out a number of serious 
dangers or inadequacies in the 
Fund as projected and proposed 
definite methods by which the 
plan could be revised so as to re- 
move or lessen the dangers with- 
out sacrificing the major objec- 
tives or imperiling its acceptance 
by other countries. There was 
much public discussion of the re- 
port, approving or disapproving. 

Hearings before the ° Banking 
and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives were 
begun in March, and four bankers 
appeared to present the point of 
view of the banking associations: 
W. Randolph Burgess of New 
York, Linn Hemingway of St. 
Louis, the late Leon Fraser of New 
York, and Leonard P. Ayres of 
Cleveland. These men presented 
the substance of the report pub- 
lished on Feb 1. Following are 
the major recommendations con- 
tained therein: 


(1) That the capital funds. of 
the Export-Import Bank be in- 
creased to $2 billion, first to 
provide means for meeting 

_ promptly deserving credit needs 
prior to the setting up of an 
international bank, and second, 
to enable the United States to 
make loans in which this coun- 
try has special interest and 
which can be made more ef- 
fectively through a national in- 
stitution than through an in- 
ternational body. 

(2) That the Johnson Act and 
any analogous provisions in the 
Neutrality Act now standing in 
the way of private loans to cer- 
tain foreign countries be re- 
pealed. 


(3) That the Bretton Woods |. 


plan for an International Bank 

of Reconstruction and Develop- 

ment be adopted, but with the 
following suggested changes: - 

(a) That the two paragraphs 
in the Bank agreement which 
make membership in the Bank 
dependent on membership in 
the Fund be deleted. 

(b) That an article be added 
placing on the governors and 
directors of the Bank respon- 
sibility for arranging and ne- 
gotiating agreements between 
the member countries with re- 
spect to the stabilization of cur- 
rencies, removal of exchange 
controls as rapidly as practi- 
cable, and the general rules of 
procedure in carrying out 
monetary policies. 

(c) That the Bank be author- 
ized to collect information with 
respect to monetary and eco- 
nomic matters as outlined in 
the Monetary Fund proposal. 

(d) That the lending powers 
of the Bank be broadened suf- 
ficiently to allow it to make 
loans, under the same saf2- 
guards as the other loans of the 
Bank, for the purpose of aiding 
countries in stabilizing their 
currencies. 

(e) That a Council be set up 
in the Government of th2 
United States to supervise for- 
eign lending policies. 

These amendments would have 
the effect of merging the Mone- 
tary Fund into the Reconstruction 
Bank and developing the currency 
and exchange functions more 
gradually as experience dictated. 

The Banking and Currency 
Commitiee of the House reported 


the bill out on May 30, 1945, with, 


five principal amendments, some 
of which were those recommended 
by the banking associations, in- 
cluding: (1) the setting up of a 
Council, consisting of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of State. the Secretary of 
Commerce. the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and the 
Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, the duties of which will be 
to lay down broad policies for the 
guidance of the American repre- 
sentatives of the Fund and Bank 
and act for the United States in 
those matters in which the Art- 
icles of the Bank and Fund call 
for a decision by this government. 
and (2) the provision that the 


lending powers of~ the Bank 
should be: definitely recognized as 
including the power to make ‘sta- 
bilization loans, thus relieving the 
Fund from making the less liquid 
long term loans. 

Certain other amendments were 
made in an attempt to meet weak- 
nesses in’ the bill pointed out by 
the associations. One such amend- 
ment specified the limits within 
which the Fund should operate, 
that is, “current monetary stabili- 
zation operations to afford tempo- 
rary assistance to members in 
connection with seasonal, cyclical, 
and emergency fluctuations in the 
balance of payments of any mem- 
ber for current transactions.” An- 
other amendment provides for a 
thoroughgoing review of the op- 


erations and policies of the Fund 
and the Bank every two. years. 
This review, to be- made by the 
Council transmitted to the 
President and the Congress, would 
seek, among other things,. to de- 
termine whether the operations 
and policies were consistent. with 
the policies and. interest of the 
United States. The powers of the 
Fund to collect information awere 
made much less drastic, following 
a recommendation of the. bankers 
in their oral testimony. The pro- 
posals of the Association’s report 
that the two institutions should 
be merged to assure coordination 
of policy was met only to the ex- 
tent that-a single person will rep- 
resent the United States as gov- 
ernor of both-the Bank and the 


Fund. The bill passed the House 
on June 7; 1945, and as a result 


of the compromise which ‘the. 


amendments represented, received 
a very heavy affirmative vote. 
Hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency were begun on June 12, 
1945, and the. Association’s views 
were presented by Mr. Burgess 
and Mr. Hemingway. The Senate 
committee reported the bill out on 
July 6, and on July 19, 1945, the 
‘passed it by a vote-of 61 
In addition to the House amend- 
ments, the Senate made further 
changes at the suggestion of the 
bankers. These are the preclusion 
of the use of the Fund for arma- 
ment, and a statement of the 


policy of the United States as 4% 
the interrelationship between 
proposed institutions .and othe® 
elements of a sound internationa 
economic program. This 
provision is as follows: oa 
Sec. 14. In the realization tha iy 

additional measures of interna 
tional economic cooperation af 
necessary to facilitate: the ex 
pansion and balanced growth 
nternational trade and rendé 
most ‘effective the operations ¢ 
the Fund. and. the Bank, it 
hereby declared'to be the polic) 
of the United States to seek Uae 
bring about further agreemenme 
and cooperation among nation 
and international ‘bodies, 
soon as possible, on ways: .an¢ 
- (Continued on page 1712) 


Strictly a wartime job, of course, and at no extra 


pay, millions of American soldiers in foreign 


lands have done one of the greatest national 


advertising jobs in history! 


These men have displayed the power of Amer- 


ican production. They have exhibited American- 


made goods and equipment where they have 


never been shown before—unconsciously build- 


ing up a world-wide demand for these goods. 


American industry, through sound planning 


based on accurate information, will be able to 


THE CHASE NATIONAL 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


reap the benefits of this tremendous advertising 


job. That’s where the Chase Foreign Department 


can help. For, through the facilities of branch 


offices and correspondent 


world, the Chase is a reliable source of the au- 


thoritative information necessary to successfully 


engage in foreign trade. 


These Chase facilities which are always at é 
the disposal of our domestic correspondent 


banks provide a valuable service for their own 


customers. 


banks all over the 
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Sconomy In Government Essential 


(Continued from page 1691) 


me which requires the expendi- 
ure of money that must be taken 
rom the people through taxation. 
the government method in vogue 
inder which Congressional appro- 
briations are made without refer- 
mee, consideration, or measure- 
nent of their proper relationship 
i> the complete national budget 
& so unsound that it is almost in- 
jomprehensible that such a system 
ihould be allowed to continue in 
; country like the United States 
America. 

Undoubtedly the size of the 
sctual war expenditures with all 
‘ts waste has had the psychological 
upon Congressmen of lead- 
ng them to feel that millions of 
dollars or small numbers of bil- 
jons added to the billions upon 
billions that are being expended 
Ss so small in proportion as not to 
xe worthy of careful considera- 
jon. But, if we are to save our 
sountry from unnecessary hard- 
thip or bankruptcy, Congress 
= nust begin to think in thousands 
ind millions of dollars instead of 
n billions, and it must base its 
ippropriations upon ability of the 
yeople to pay taxes and still main- 


ain satisfactory living conditions 
through enterprise and produc- 
sion. 

Appropriation bills to meet the 
Jemands of pressure groups are 
seemingly drawn up without the 
slightest thought as to the effect 
the expenditures required to make 


the laws effective will have upon 
taxation and the resulting curtail- 
ment of the developmenc of pro- 
duction that makes for employ- 
ment and a proper standard of 
living for the people. Both great 
political parties in the country 
should be interested in correcting 
this situation to the point of com- 
plete cooperation. 


We cannot avoid recognizing, 
however, that a tremendous pro- 
portion of our population as well 
as that of other countries is 
anxious about. their opportunity 
to make a living in this postwar 
period. This includes manage- 
ment, with unknown problems 
covering costs of production and 
ability to find markets based on 
such costs, agriculture with simi- 
lar unanswerable questions, and 
labor which cannot but wonder 
whether there will be jobs for all. 


It is natural, therefore, if they 
are content to work along lines 
of least resistance, that legislators 
should be Jed into thinking that 
the mere spending of money in 
order to satisfy pressure groups 
may also alleviate hardships, and 
then not .follow through and 
ascertain what the effect of taxing 
people in order to obtain the 
money will have upon production 
and employment. 


The problem of employment 
cannot be solved by government 
taking money from the public and 


then spending it in ways that can- 
not be productive in the blind 


hope that it will protect the inter- 
ests of the people. Because of 
the nature of man, his strange 
super-ability to accomplish’: in 
case of necessity or under respon- 
sibility, his great incompetence 
when necessity and responsibitity 
are taken from him, the power 
which is exerted upon -him by -the 
incentive for profit that -nidkes. 
him build for others as.weli as for 
himself, and the peculiar -psycho- 
logical effect upon his mentality 
when he is placed in a_ position 
where he can_ control. others 
through government, it -, has 
proved impossible for govern- 


ment even with the best of-intent |. 


to carry on business and :preduc- 
tion for the people with the same 
efficiency that the people could 
carry on for themselves under 
proper regulations that 
protect the rights of all. 


Due to the tremendous fear 
which labor naturally has as-to 
the question of postwar jobs, some 
of its organizations in striving. for 
protection solely for themselves 
are doing so in ways that make 
for disintegration and not for na- 
tional prosperity. Labor can no 
more solve the economic problems 
of the world at the expense of 
management than management 
can do so at the expense of labor. 

In seeking a way out,’ British 
labor in the beginning recognized 
the futility of nationalization of 


industry. It saw and understood 
that it meant enormous added ex- 


pense to the country with.a slow-.|. 


ing up of business activity in: 


every industry which: might. bé 
nationalized. At first, therefore, 


St. Louis is the second largest rail- 
road terminal in the United States, 
being served by nineteen trunk line 
roads, which, with their affiliates, 
operate 57% of the main track 
mileage of the country’s Class 1 
railroads. In addition, four short 
lines and five switching roads serve 
the Metropolitan district. 


The excellence of St. Louis’ rail- 
road service, together with the 
city’s strategic, central location, has 


Bank and 
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_ST. Louis 


St. Louts ...and the Railroad Industry 


been a major factor in the growth 
and development of many major 
industries in this area. 


Mercantile-Commerce has had a 
close association with the railroad ‘ 
industry through many, many years 
...one of the many examples of 
how this bank has cooperated con- 


structively towards the growth of 


GY 


business in the widely diversified 
industrial area of St. Louis and 


the great Southwest. 


ORPORATION. 


British labor was seemingly striv- 
ing to find some way to control 
industry’ that would not require 
nationalization. 

There was the thought that if 
mining industry, the textile 
industry, the steel industry, and 
some others, were taken over by 
labor, and labor managed and 
controHed them and allocated the 
production and disposal of goods, 
it might in this way assure men 
jobs: - Possibly as British labor 
studied the situation, the futility 
of such methods became evident, 
which made it turn again toward 
nationalization. 

The. statements of one of the 
principal spokesmen for the pres- 
ent Labor Party in England, 
which has just won the election, 
leads to the belief that national- 
ization, first of banking, then of 
mining and of other producing 
industries, is part of the labor 
program. Should this be carried 
out it will undoubtedly lead the 
country -into the quicksands of 
stagnation, which will swallow uv 
the inherent ability of the people 
of Britain that made it the great- 
est trading nation on earth in the 
pre-world-war period, an activity 
that resulted in the stimulation 


and growth of business and pro- 


duetive effort in many countries 
of ‘the world to the great benefit 
of all peoples. 

In France, too, the fear of labor 
‘that jobs may not be available 
has. ledto sehemes for government 
to-.controk and operate in ways 
that government cannot success- 
fully: do inthe interests of the 


“people. 


It seems to be generally for- 


‘gotten that management has any 


place in the picture whatsoever 
and yet in the United States of 
America, management in tremen- 
dous proportion is made up of 
men who have graduated in the 
field of labor and who are utiliz- 


_|-ing their ability partly gained 


from. their labor, experience to 
make the whgels go around and 
give jobs a income to labor. 


We must recognize that there 


.|}are two forces which make for 


retrogression in business processes 
through aiming to give the gov- 
ernment powers it should not 
have and cannot exercise in the 
interests of the people. One is 
that of fear for postwar jobs and 
postwar enterprise which has al- 
ready been mentioned, and the 
other is the desire for power on 
the part of those who would uti!- 
ize the large number of persons 
who are represented in the labor 
groups to accomplish their own 
ends, which in reality can only 


be attained at the expense. of 
labor. 

If we would-prevent’the pres- 
ent world trends toward destruc- 
tive dictatorial government. that 
are the résult. of the working of 
these forces ffom engulfing 
the nations and layimg the founda- 
tions another, war, we must 
take them seriously and through 
educatic; develop~ understanding 
that wir. allay feat and: control 
those who would~ be: dictators, 
Giving up individual freedom to a 
totalitarian government is not an 
exchange ef freedom for security. 
Slavery under dictatorship is not 
security and jobs under such con- 
ditions have not the high degree 
of permanency that- can be at- 


tained under a free enterprise 
system if it is not dominated and 
interfered with by high pressure 
‘groups. It is. only through the 
exercise of individual initiative 
made possible by a truly demo- 
cratic representative government 
that enterprise can function in 
| such a manner as to provide work 
for all and a high standard of 
! living. 

Members of the Commerce and 
Marine Commission are: Fred I. 
Kent, director, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y., 
Chairman; John S. Broeksmit, 
, Vice President, Harris Trust and 
| Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois; 
'L. M. Giannini, President, Bank 
of America N. T. & S. A., San 
' Francisco, California; James’ D. 
Harrison, President, First National 
| Bank; Baltimore, Marylanga;- 
Ernest J. Miller;-President, South 
Texas National Bank, San Antonio, 
Texas; B. Murray Peyton, Presi- 
dent, The Minnesota National 
Bank, Duluth, Minnesota; Earl W. 
DeLano, President, Allegan State 
Bank, Allegan, Michigan; Herbert 
D. Ivey, President, Citizens Na- 
tional Trust’ & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, California; Henry J. 
| Nichols, Vice-President, National 
; Shawmut Bank, Boston, Massa- 
‘chusetts; L: W. Smith, President, 
Union National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; George Bassett, 


President and Treasurer, Connec- 
ticut Savings Bank, New Haven, 


Connecticut; Keehn W. Berry, 
President, Whitney National 
Bank, New Orleans, Louisiana; 


H. Hiter Harris, President, First 
and Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Virginia; R. Lee Kemp- 
ner, President, United States Na- 
tional Bank, Galveston, Texas: 
Bayard F. Pope, Vice Chairman 
executive committee, Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company, New York, 
N. Y., and Robert W. Bachelor, 
ABA, New York, N. Y., Secretary. 
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Report of the Economic Policy Commission 


(Continued from page 1709) 
means which will best reduce { necessary at this time, but had ad- 


obstacles to and_ restrictions 
upon international trade, elim- 
inate unfair trade practices, 
promote mutually advantageous 
commercial relations, and other- 
wise facilitate the expansion 
and balanced growth of inter- 
national trade and promote the 
stability of international eco- | 
nomic relations. In considering 
the policies of the United States, 
in foreign lending and the pol- 
icies of the Fund and the Bank, 
particularly in conducting ex- 
change transactions, the Coun- 
cil and the United States rep- 
resentatives on the Fund and 
the Bank shall give careful con- 
sideration to the progress which 
has been made in achieving 
such agreement and cooperation. 


On July 12, Mr. Burgess ap- 
peared before the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency in 
behalf of the Association and Mr. 
Hemingway filed a letter, to sup- 
port a bill to increase the lending 
authority of the Export-Import 
Bamk, in accordance with the pro- 
posal previously noted in the re- 
port on Bretton Woods. In his 
testimony Mr. Burgess advocated 
that the bill should include a 
statement as to the relationship 
between this bank and private 
enterprise, and some statement of 
standards as to the quality of 
loans. In the response to this sug- 
gestion the following paragraph 
was included in the bill: 

(b) It is the policy of the 
Congress that the Bank in the 
exercise of its functions should 
supplement and encourage and 
not compete with private capi- 
tal, and that loans, so far as 
possible consistently with carry- 
ing out the purposes of sub- 
section (a), shall generally be 
for specific purposes, and in the 
judgment of the Board of Di- 
rectors, offer reasonable asstr- 
ance of repayment. 


This bill was passed by both the 
House and the Senate before the 
summer recess. 

It should be noted also as a part 
of this report that earlier in the 
year Mr. Burgess had appeared 
before both the House and the 
Senate banking committees in 
connection with a reduction in 
the reserve percentages of the 
Reserve System. He had stated 
the position of the Association as 


approving these reductions * as 


vocated that at the same time the 
power of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to issue Federal Reserve bank 
notes should be terminated, as 
well as the so-called greenback 
provisions of the Thomas amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Bill of 
May 1933. This recommendation 
was adopted in the legislation as 
finally passed. 


In the past year the American 
Bankers Association has thus 
added one more chapter to a 
record with respect to financial 
legislation in which we may take 
pride. For many years past, rep- 
resentatives of the Association 
have appeared before Congress in 
connection with practieally every 
major piece of financial legisla- 
tion. As a result of their efforts, 
improvements have been made in 
this legislation so that it would 
better serve the interests of the 
American people. This was so of 
the Federal Reserve Act, the 
Banking Acts of 1933 and 1935, 
the Securities Exchange Act of 


.1934, and many others which in 


their present form on the statute 
books reflect painstaking service 
by the Association. 


In most of these cases the Asso- 
ciation has been able to approve 
the objective and principle of the 
proposed measures but has op- 
posed features they have believed 
unsound and has suggested 
amendments. As in the recent 
legislation all of the suggestions 
of the Association representatives 
were not adopted, but many were. 
We have performed our duty of 
giving the Congress and the pub- 
lic a thorough and honest analysis 
of proposals before it. Thus, in 
addition to the actual changes in 
the bills, the public and the Con- 
gress have been better informed 
as to the problems and principles 
involved, and this is perhaps even 
more important in the effective 
operation of the instruments 
created. 

With respect to Bretton Woods 


and the Export-Import Bank, the |. 


problem now becomes one of 
management, of finding the right 
people to run these institutions, 
and of giving them the intelligent 
and critical support which they 
will so much need as they ven- 
ture into untrodden ground. 


Members of the Economic Pol- 
icy Commission, are: Leonard P. 
Ayres, Executive Vice-President, 


Optimistic on Reconversion 


October Letter of National City Bank Says Reliance on 
Business Initiative Has Been Justified. Says Argument 
That Wage Rates Fallen Behind Living Costs Is Incorrect. 

Discussing general business conditions in the October Monthly 
Bank Letter of the National City Bank of New York, the view is 
taken that physical difficulties and unemployment in the recon- 
version process have been exaggerated and the reliance on business 
initiative to effect the transition 


has been justified. “ 

The promised speed in recon- 
version, the letter remarks, ex- 
ceeds expectations held before V-J 
day, and certainly the facts thus 
far cited are at variance with the 
predictions of a “great emer- 
gency.” To be sure, the bulk of 
the demobilization of the armed 
forces lies ahead. Also, there is 
no certainty that manufacturers’ 
intentions to expand peacetime 
production on the scale reported 
will all be realized, for the con- 
ditions which govern are not 
wholly under their control. They 
have to contend in too many cases 
with labor disturbances and shut- 
downs, either in their own plants 
or in those of their suppliers. 
They are handicapped in other 
cases by labor shortages, or by not 
knowing yet whether the Office 


The Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Chairman; F. M. Farris, 
President, Third National Bank in 
Nashville, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Richard S. Hawes, Vice-President, 
First National Bank, St. Louis, 


Missouri; Harold H. Helm, Vice- 


President, Chemical Bank and 
Trust Co., New York, N. Y_; Philip 
R. Clarke, President, City Na- 


tional Bank and Trust Co.,- Chi- 


cago, Illinois; William A. Mitchell, 
Vice-President, J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Inc., New York, N. Y.; Ray- 
mond H. Trott, Vice-President, 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence, Rhode Island; E. S. 


Woosley, Vice-President, Louis- 
ville Trust Co., Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; A. P. Giannini, founder 
Chairman, Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A., San Francisco, 
California; Ray Harrison, Vice- 
President, Mellon National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Gordon 
D. Palmer, President, First Na- 
tional Bank, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; 
Levi P. Smith, President, Burling- 
ton Savings Bank, Burlington, 
Vermont, and Robert W. Bachelor, 
A.B.A., New York, Secretary. 
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of Price Administration will allow 
them to put profitable prices on 
their products. They face the 
further uncertainties as to costs, 
prices and _ production levels, 
which go along with union de- 
mands for large and general wage 
increases. What the effect of these 
dangers may be in impeding re- 
conversion and slowing down the 
recovery in civilian production is 
for the next two months to show. 
The evidence does establish, | 
however, that business men are 
optimistic and ambitious, and that 
they are moving with energy and 
resourcefulness, depending upon 
their own ingenuity and under no 
stimulus or compulsion except 
their own desire to do business. 
Moreover, they have programs of 
plant improvement and expansion 
on a scale which may rival the 
most active periods of the past, 
if construction costs are not pro- 
hibitive. On all sides are signs 
that the spirit of enterprise is 
high, and that the reliance which 
Mr. Snyder and Mr. Krug have 
placed on the initiative and in- 
genuity of business to carry out 
reconversion swiftly is being 
justified. 
Commenting on the labor diffi- | 
culties, it is stated: The demands 
of the unions for a 30% increase 
in hourly wage rates, backed by 
threats of strikes, are based upon 
three principal arguments. One 
is that the decline in take-home 
pay, which follows the ending of 
high-paid war jobs and elimina- 
tion of overtime work, has to 
be made good through increased 
hourly rates if workers’ buying 
power and markets for the indus- 
trial output are to be preserved. 
Another is that the Little Steel 
formula has depressed the real 
wage of labor by ignoring the 
rise in the cost of living above 
that recognized in the formula; 
and that with the war over this 
injustice should be rectified. The 
third is that the distribution of 
wartime earnings between em- 
ployers and workers has been in- 
equitable, resulting in exorbitant 
corporate profits. 
Wage arguments are always 
difficult, for misunderstandings, 
prejudices and misrepresentations 
abound. Employers do not ques- 
tion that the take-home pay will 
decline if hourly rates are un- 
changed, and there is much senti- 
ment for whatever advance in 
straight-time rates can be justi- 
fied by increases in man-hour 
output. Employers, however, are 


at the mercy of those who buy 
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their*goods. They have to consider 
not only wage rates but the pro- 
ductivity of the worker, the level 
of wage costs and overall costs, 
and the effect of cost increases 
upon. prices and ability to sell the 
product. 

The claim that take-home pay 
must be maintained if the prod- 
ucts of the industries are to be 
absorbed overlooks two facts. One 
is that union workers themselves 
buy only a part of what they pro- 
duce. The rest is purchased by 
farmers, unorganized workers, 
professional people, the white col- 
lar class, pensioners and others 
living on fixec incomes,—many 
of whom, incidentally, have had 
much smaller pay increases during 
the war than factory workers. The 
second fact is that wages are a 
part of costs. If the effect of wage 
increases to industrial workers is 
to raise prices beyond the power 
of other groups to pays, the prod- 
uct of the industries cannot be 
absorbed, and the workers will 
give up in unemployment what 
they think they have gained in 
money wages. On the other hand, 
if all wages are raised prices will 
follow and no one will gain rela- 
tively. 

The Cost of Living 

The argument, says the Letter, 
that wage rates have lagged in 
comparison with the cost of living 
is incorrect if the data of the U. 
S. Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
accepted as authoritative, and it’ 
adds that the present situation is 
extraordinary in that prices are 
controlled. If wage _ increases 
squeeze the margin between costs 
and the controlled prices the in- 
centive and ability to produce 
will be curtailed, and higher-cost 
producers will be compelled to 
work at.a loss or cease operations, 
diminishing the supply of goods 
at a time when the urgent need 
is greater production. But if ceil- 
ings are broken and prices pushed 


‘up, the danger is of an inflation- 


ary spiral, fed by excess money 
supplies and by speculation, in- 
ventory accumulation and hoard- 
ing, until the structure collapses 
through fundamental weaknesses 
and excesses as in 1937, 1929, 1921 
and other past periods. 
Interruptions of production by 
strikes likewise feed inflation. 
for they diminish the supply of 
goods at a time when it is in- 
sufficient relative to money buy- 
ing power and when the main 
hope of maintaining stable and 
orderly markets is to increase the 
supply. The way out of inflation 
through increasing supplies has 
been demonstrated since V-J day, 
by the appearance of more foods 
in the markets and the resulting 
easing of strain, correction of mal- 
distribution and curbing of black 
markets. It is now seen that these 
results are accomplished easily 
and automatically by making 
more goods available; and, de- 
spite all efforts of the overhead 
control, probably they could be 
accomplished in no other way. 
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ON THE TABLE! 


BUY UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS AND STAMPS 


For the first time a way has been found to put into a: 
locomotive the same kind of power that sends big battleships 
forward —turbine drive! 
Developed by Pennsylvania Railroad research in conjunction 
with engineering staffs of Westinghouse Electrie 

Corporation and the Baldwin Locomotive Works, this 

new kind of locomotive power adds extra smoothness in * 
fast runs—and many other notable advantages. 

No bigger than your electric refrigerator, the steam turbine 
itself can produce power to pull the heaviest loads 

at high speeds. And the engineman controls the whole 
operation with a singlé small lever which works — 

like a gear-shift on an automobile! 


One of the most important changes in the power principle 
of the steam locomotive in over 100 years, the 


turbine drive engine gives promise of a great future 
in the field of train transportation. 
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tion’s reliance on adequate petro- 
leum supplies and emphasize the 
nce of their availability. 

‘o@ aid in understanding the 
amazing magnitude of the petro- 
leum industry’s accomplishment 
in.meeting war demands, consider 
these facts: America has supplied 
aviation gasoline at a daily rate 
mere than a hundred times as 
much as at the peak of World War 
I; and motor gasoline at nearly a 
20-fold rate, yet this demand has 
been met with field crude prices 
ahd refinery gasoline prices 
roughly half what they were 25 
years ago! 


Long-Range Forecast Difficult 


But so much for the past; your 
Committee is naturally more in- 
terested in the future. The proper 
period of forecast for presentation 
to this Committee has been the 
subject of considerable discussion 
by our industry Committee on 
Petroleum Requirements.+ Obvi- 
ously we can be much more cer- 
tain of the outlook for the next 
five or ten years than we can for 

more distant future. On the 
other hand, we feel that we should 
attempt to forecast at least 20 
years ahead because policies to be 
established now should certainly 
take into account developments 
which seem likely to occur within 
a generation. 


While the petroleum industry 
has supreme confidence in _ its 
ability to meet every demand for 
petroleum and its products for 
many, many years, it is under- 
standably reluctant to try to fore- 
cast definite detailed figures for 
two or three decades ahead. Sel- 
dom, if ever, has our industry 
been bold enough to forecast for 
many years ahead the extent of 
expansion of either the demand 
for petroleum wi the ability of the 
industry to supply that demand 
from dgmestic sources. The un- 


tRobert E. Wilson, Chairman; Joseph E. 
Pogue, Chase National Bank; Stewart P. 
Coleman, Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey); J. French Robinson, American 
Gas Association; H. J. Struth, Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas  Associa- 
tion; James V. Brown, Independ- 
ent Petroleum Association of America; 
E. Buddrus, Independent Natural Gas As- 
sociation; Earl W. Wagy, Standard Oil 


Cempany of California; Fred Van Covern, 
Amcrican ‘Petroleum Institute. 


America’s Future 
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fortunate experience of our sober 
and highly regarded U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey makes any group re- 
luctant to undertake projections 
except with many reservations— 
in 1918 the Survey estimated the 
total crude reserves underlying 
the country to be around 6,500,- 
000,000 barrels, and most con- 
temporary geoglogists were in- 
clined to concur. Actually we have 
since that time produced 25 bil- 
lion barrels and have today prov- 
en producible reserves of more 
than 20 billion barrels, a total al- 
ready seven times that estimated 
by the Survey. 


Industry Confident, Provided ... 


We approach our present fore- 
casting problem in much the same 
spirit as a well-educated young 
man about to marry. He does not 
know for whom he will be work- 
ing or how much ‘he will earn or 
just what his financial require- 
ments will be; but he has supreme 
confidence that, given his health, 
he will be able to make a good 
living and give adequate support 
and protection to his family, 
though at what precise level the 
balance will be struck he cannot 
predict. The only important “if” 
in his mind is the question of 
continued health and freedom of 
opportunity—and that is exactly 
the feeling of the petroleum in- 
dustry as it looks ahead into the 
future. Given a continuation 
of a legal and economic climate 
conducive to free competition in 
discovery, research, development, 
and distribution, the industry 
knows a dozen ways in which any 
possible demand can be met, even 
though it cannot predict just 
which of these methods will 
prove most efficient and econom- 
ically desirable when the time 
comes. 


_ Supply and Demand Outloek 


The supply and demand picture 
already presented to you by Mr. 
Coleman and others for the next 
twenty years may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The Eastern Hemisphere has 
more than adequate crude sup- 
plies for, and is logically located 
to supply, the entire Eastern 
Hemisphere demand so far as 
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volume is concerned. Roughly 
speaking, outside of Russia, the 
Eastern Hemisphere has slightly 
more than half the world’s proven 
reserves with less than a quarter 
of the world’s prospective demand. 
While products of unusual quality, 
as well as various specialties, will 
probably continue to be exported 
from the Western Hemisphere, 
after the next few years such ex- 
ports will not be of substantial 
importance in striking a Western 
Hemisphere balance—indeed the 
balance of flow may some day be 
in the other direction. 

(2) If Eastern Hemisphere crude 
production does come to largely 
supply Eastern Hemisphere needs, 
which will most certainly be the 
general trend over the coming 
years, there will be a large sur- 
plus of crude in South America 
available for shipment to the 
United States and Canada. With- 
out this large South American 
production, shipped both to the 
United States and direct to the 
fighting fronts, the war demands 


could not possibly have been met. 
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and business 


(3) With the end of the war the 
total United States demand, es- 
pecially for gasoline, will drop 
rather sharply from wartime 
levels. However, except for pos- 
sible continuing strike difficulties 
in the oil, motor or tire industries, 
the postwar gasoline demand will 
probably pass its minimum by 
next spring and the overall de- 
mand by next summer with a 
1946 average around 1,000,000 
barrels per day below the wartime 
peak. Thereafter, except for pos-- 
sible temporary slumps in the 
event of an economic depression, 
the trend of demand for petrol- 
eum products appears to be stead- 
ily upward, with particularly 
rapid gains during the first three 
years. However, unless military 
demand continues as a major fac- 
tor for several years, total domes- 
tic demand will probably not ex- 
ceed the wartime peak of domestic 
plus military export demand for 
about ten years. The postwar 
rate of increase in demand for 
gasoline and distillate fuels will 
probably be somewhat greater 
than the average, and that for 
heavy residual fuels somewhat 
less than the average for all pro- 
ducts. 

(4) The further we look into 
the future, the harder it is to es- 
timate accurately the demand for 
petroleum and its products. The 
proiected demand curve presented 
in Fig 1,¢ instead of being a line, 
probably ought to be represented 
as developing into a widening 
band within which actual demand 


is likely to fall. Barring a major 


for the period 1961-65 appears 
likely to be about 750,000 barrels 
a day above the 1944 level of do- 
mestic plus export demand, or 
nearly two million barrels per 
day above 1939 levels. 

(5) The future rates of produc- 
tion of crude oil in the United 
States are difficult to predict with 
accuracy because they will depend 
on many variables, such as price, 
good or bad fortune in discovery, 
the development of new methods 
of finding oil, government policy 
regarding taxation and _ public 
lands, etc. In general, however, 
it appears that under favorable 
conditions for crude production 
the ability of our domestic indus- 
try to produce crude will prob- 
ably for the next five years—and 
possibly for the next ten years— 
nearly equal the lower range of 
probable demand and will make 
possible a substantially self-con- 
tained domestic industry, if that 
should be deemed desirable. On 
the other hand, under a less favor- 
able combination of conditions 
affecting domestic crude produc- 
tion there will be an increasing 
gap between domestic production 
of crude petroleum and the do- 


mestic demand for petroleum 
products. It is conceivable 
(though in my opinion not prob- 


tThe demand estimates and this figure 
were prepared by the committee in June 
on the assumption that the war would 
end in 1946. In view of the earlier V-J 
date the whole curve could probably be 
moved one year to the left, but it seemed 
unnecessary to reconvene the commiitee or 
redraw the curve since my testimony is 
directed to the more distant future. 
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“Pens WERE eleven hun- 

gry kids in our family when I 
left the farm. Mother cried, Dad gave 

me a five dollar bill, the rest of the kids hol- 

lered goodbye as the train pulled 

out of the station. 


“I'll never forget that 
first night in the big city. I 
sat on the edge of my bed 
and felt pretty homesick. 
The landlady had said 
she’d trust me for one 
week’s board. So, tomor- 
row I must get .a job. 


“After two days of 
despair I saw some lights in 
a little shop near the room- 
ing house. I went over. Some 
men were fixing a boiler. I was 
scared, but I asked the boss for a job. I couldn’t believe 
my ears when he said. ‘We need a 
handy man, come around tomor- 
row. I came around alright, 
and I stayed ten months. 


“T got to be quite a 
machinist. I moved in- 
to a lot of different 
ff iy jobs for many years. I 
| 7? traveled all over the 
Middle West. I liked to 
* be on the move. The big- 
gest thrill I got was doing 
“ some work for the famous 
Wright | ‘Soobans in their little Dayton machine shop 
where they were building their first airplanes. People 
thought they were crazy, but they didn’t seem so to me. 


Reading time: 1 minute, 58 seconds 


| ““My sideline in those days was boxing. I 


saved quite a bit of 
prize money. On one of 
my trips to Detroit I saw 
the town was beginning 
to boom and that auto- 
mobiles had come to 
stay. I decided to stay 
too. I got a job in a 
big automobile plant 
and thought about 
getting married and 
settling down. 


“As soon as I got Fis 
the feel of the 
automobile business I wanted to get 
in it for myself. I quit boxing, got 
married, and on the side I bought 
some used cars. I fixed them, 
cleaned them and sold them 

‘fast. I liked handling cars. I 

quit my other job, 
and in a single 
year sold 420 
used cars. I was 4 
settling down alright, I was a family 
man. I was in business. 


“Then Mr. Chrysler brought out 
his marvelous new car. Boy, did I like 
that car. And Mr. Chrysler was look- 
ing for dealers too. My machinist 
training and my car experience now came in mighty 
handy. Instead of used cars, I now bought and sold those 
beautiful new Chryslers, and then Plymouths. Except for 
the war that’s what I’ve been doing ever since. The future 
is even brighter than the past for Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealers. I’m sure glad I’m one of them.” 


THIS is another true story from the records of the 
Chrysler Corporation, a story of individual initiative and 
enterprise in a free country. When the war came this 
distinguished Chrysler dealer converted a large portion 
of his fine establishment to the needs of war production. 
Now that the war is over he is ready to sell new Chrysler- 
Plymouth cars again, with thousands of friends 
and a fine record backing bim up. 
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Oil for America’s Future 


(Continued from page 1714) 


able) that, under a combination of 
high demand and low production, 
Shis gap between our domestic 
production and our domestic de- 
mand might exceed a million bar- 
Mis per day during the last five 
rs of the twenty years which 
we are considering. 


Many Ways to Meet Demand 
The question, to which I am 
sure the Committee wishes me to 
address myself, is; Assuming such 
@ combination of circumstances, 
will the industry meet this 
difference between a possible ad- 
domestic crude supply sit- 
uation and a possible strong do- 
mestic demand amounting, as I 
ve indicated, to as much as a 
million or more barrels per day 
by 1965? The only definite an- 
awer I can give is that I do not 
kelbw. But I do know that there 
are many possible ways in which 
it can be met, assuming only the 
esSential freedom and continued 
fhealth of the petroleum industry. 
Which methof or combination of 
methods will best meet the defi- 
ciéncy, if it actually appears, will 
dd@pend upon changing economic 
conditions and quite probably on 
mew discoveries and technologies 
which we do not today even 
m, any more than we dreamed 
25 years ago that we could make 
line from coal or nautral gas 

at reasonable costs. 


Free Prices Could Balance Supply 
and Demand 


Before discussing the important 
technological factors, let us con- 
sider some of the more obvious 
possibilities. In the first place, if 
it were deemed important that a 
balance be achieved within this 
country between domestic supply 
and domestic demand, the auto- 
matic working of the price factor | 
could readily remove the .entire 
discrepancy if aflowed to operate 
freely. Petroleum supply is, over 
a period of timé highly sensitive 
to price, because price has a 
strongly stimulating effect on ex- 
ploration, wildcat drilling, the de- 
velopment of remote fields, and 
methods of secondary recovery. 
The combined effect of these and 


related factors over a period of a 
few years can make a tremendous 


difference in the amount of oil 
which this country can produce. 
In addition, any substantial in- 
crease in the price of products 
would have a depressing effect on 
consumption, especially if the 
prospect were for a continued, 
even though moderate, upward 
trend. 

As an example of. what would 
happen in almost every field of 
petroleum demand, consider the 
sharp increase in home insulation 
and other means of reducing fuel 
oil consumption which has taken 
place as the result of the wartime 
shortage of domestic heating oil. 
In my opinion, a majority of the 
homes which have burned fuel oil 
in the past will burn less oil post- 
war than prewar, because of im- 
provements in home insulation, 
burner or boiler efficiency, and 


heat; and such effects would be- 
come more prominent if there 
were to be any substantial in- 


While the cleanliness, labor sav- 
ing, and convenience of oil would 
prevent any substantial shifting 
back to coal, any. large increase 
in price would undoubtedly tend to 
reduce new oil burner installa- 
tions. . 


As to gasdline consumption, the 
immediate effect of an increasing 
price would probably not be great. 
Even with our present high gaso- 
line taxes, the cost of, gasoline is 
still only a small part of the cost 
of operating a car. Mainly. for 
this reason, the much higher ef- 
ficiency which the petroleum in- 
dustry has built into. its gasoline 
during the past 20 years has not 
been converted into much -in- 
‘creased “mileage per gallon, . but 
has gone to meet public demand 
for larger cars, flashier perform- 
ance, and higher. top speeds. How- 
ever, the continuance, for any 
considerable period of substan- 
tially higher gasoline prices woyld 
undoubtedly -have its effect ‘in 
bringing about more emphasis on 
economic performance of auto- 
mobiles. Even without higher 
prices, the wider use of automatic 
gear shifts and-the probable trend 
toward lighter and more ‘stream- 


lined cars will have a tendency to 


convert more of the increased gas- 


other factors tending to conserve’ 


crease in the-price of heating oils.. 


oline efficiency into better future 
economy. 

The effects which increasing 
price and improving technology 
are likely to have on the produc- 
tion and consumption of heavy 
fuel oil are complicated, but will 
serve as an interesting illustra- 
tion of industry economics. The 
new processes for catalytic crack- 
ing, whose aggregate installed 
capacity has already reached 60% 
of our prewar thermal cracking 
capacity, characteristically pro- 
duce more gasoline and distillate 
fuel, and much less heavy re- 
sidual fuel oil, than does thermal 
cracking. These processes will be 
increasingly adopted as thermal 
cracking plants wear out, and 
since they give higher yields of 
the more valuable products their 
adoption would be stimulated by 
rising crude prices. Heavy fuel 
oil postwar will no longer be a 
major and inevitable by-product 
of petroleum refining, forced to 
find a market in close price com- 
petition with coal even in large 
installations. Its price is there- 
fore likely to go up somewhat 
‘more rapidly than that of crude. 
On, the other: hand, even without 
larger tmports, adequate supplies 
would undoubtedly be available 
for ships’ ‘bunkers and for mod- 
erate sized ‘installations where 
oil’s efficiency, cleanliness, and 
labor saving sufficient to 
justify a reasonable. premium over 


coal. 
But at What Price? 
While we can be certain that 


rising prices could achieve a bal-' 


ance between domestic produc- 
tion and domestic demand for at 
least 20 years ahead, we cannot 
be certain just what price might 
be necessary to achieve this bal- 
‘ance. If the cost of finding oil 
should increase anything like as 
rapidly over the next 20 years 
as it has during the last decade, 
the increase in price necessary to 
achieve such a_ balance’ might 
prove to be undesirably large and 
tend to penalize American indus- 
try, shipping, and individual con 
sumers in comparison with the 
rest of the world. Also, too sharp 
a reduction in the peacetime pro- 
duction and consumption of heavy 
fuel oil would also be hazardous 
in view of the vital.importance to 
the Navy of having large quan- 
tities of such fuel available in 


wartime. Again we note that the |. 


existence of a vigorous industry 
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with widespread distribution op- 
erations is a military necessity. 


It seems clear from the forego- 
ing that while free prices could 
assure a balance of domestic sup- 
ply and demand for at least a gen- 
eration ahead, the price required 
to achieve such a balance might 
well prove excessive, and that 
other alternatives must be cone 
sidered. 


Imports Could Balance Demand 


The second obvious way in 
which a balance can be achieved 
between supply and demand is, 
of course, by importation of suf- 
ficient crude and/or products to 
achieve such a balance. Since 
South America has been export- 
ing to the United States and the 
Eastern Hemisphere during most 
of 1945 around 700,000 barrels per 
day on the average, and even then 
drawing on its reserves at a lower 
percentage rate than the United 
States has been, there should be 
no difficulty in importing enough 
erude, mainly or entirely from 
Western Hemisphere sources, to 
meet a possible 1960-65 deficiency 
of around a million barrels per 
day. Such partial reliance on 
sources outside the United States 
may appear unsafe in view of the 
possibility of another national 
emergency. During the early part 
of the. present emergency there 
were many months when enemy 
submarine activity made it almost 
impossible to get oil from South 
America to the United States. On 
the other hand, if’ we have the 
wisdom to maintain our new. Car- 
ibbean bases and an adequate 
Navy, there- should be little pos- 
sibility of any such future debacle. 
As a matter of fact, any reason- 
able plan for future national se- 
curity must consider the protec- 
tion of the. Western Hemisphere 
as a whole, and of the lines of 
communication between North 
and South America which are es- 
sential for so: many of our raw 
materials. 


Fortunately, fer reasons previ- 
ously aie out, mast of the im- 
ports neeG@@d to balance domestic 
demand and. protect possible 
Naval*requirements are likely to 
consist of heavy fuel oil and heavy 
crudes, both of which are readily 
available in South America, and 
would have a minimum effect on 
the domestic crude market. 


Sound Import Policy Essential 


This last point puts a finger on 
the most serious problem in 
handling the question of importa- 
tion. In view of the current low 
discovery costs, and the very high 
production per well characteristic 
of many foreign fields, heavy im- 
portation of crude at little or no 
duty could result in a price de- 
pression which would have disas- 
trous results on our domestic pro- 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


ducing industry and most of our 
domestic refining operations. If 
America is to be strong and ready 
to meet any emergency, we must 
keep exploration, wildcatting, and 
development of new fields, at a 
reasonably high level and must 
encourage the continued installa- 
tion of new and better refining 
equipment in our domestic refin- 
eries. It is fortunate that we can, 
and proper that we should, use 
imports to make up the difference 
between domestic demand and our 
ability to produce at reasonable 
costs, but such action should not 
be carried to a point which will 
ever allow us to become mainly 
dependent on sources outside the 
country for our vitally essential 
supplies of liquid fuel. Further- 
more, depressed prices due to un- 
restricted importation would dis- 
courage continued technological 
advances in the making of petro- 
leum from natural gas, coal and 
oil shale, which are likely to be 
our principal ultimate sources of 
petroleum products. ; 

To my mind the only sound 
answer to this difficult probem is 
an import policy which will per- 
mit the needs of industry and in- 
dividual consumers to be met 
reasonable prices, and yet not 
flood the market or keep prices 
at a: level which. would discour- 
age an adequate amount of ex- 
ploration, wildcatting, and second- 
ary recovery activities in this 
country. I have shown the vital 
importance of a healthy domestic 
industry, and such activities. are 
the best measure of its underly- 
ing health. 


Developing the details of a 
sound import policy to accomp- 
lish these results will not be a 
simple task, but the general ob- 
jectives are so clear that I be- 
lieve the entire industry as well 
as the well-informed consumers 
can unite in agreeing to their de- 
sirability. The fact that the most 
probable imports from South 
America will consist of relatively 
heavy crude and fuel oil will 
tend to take care of our most 
probable shortages with a mini- 
mum of repercussion on the do- 
mestic industry. 


Synthetic Gasoline From Gas 


However, increases in price or 
increases in imports are by no 
means the only way in which a 
possible shortage could be met. 
We already know how to make 
gasoline from natural gas by the 
Fischer or Synthol process at costs 
similar to present costs, and by 
devoting only one third of the 
present proven reserves of na- 
tural gas to this type of operation 
and producing them at a rate of 
four percent of such reserves per 
annum, it would be possible to 
produce around 500,000 barrels 
per day of gasoline, or about 
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thirty percent of our prewar gas- 
oline consumption. Similar pro- 
cesses could alternatively produce 
high quality Diesel fuel and wax, 
and would yield large amounts of 
important chemicals as by- prod- 
ucts. 


Other Synthetic Possibilities 


Beyond the above possibilities, 
which could, desired, be put 
into large-scale operation within 
the next year, technologists have 
developed several other processes 
which can, if necessary, supply 
our liquid fuel needs for many 
generations to come. I do not be- 
lieve these other processes will 
play any large role for the next 
few decades, but they are impor- 
tant both as showing that the in- 
dustry realizes the importance of 
maintaining a liquid fuel supply 
far into the future, and that it has 
also actually done something 
about it in the way of research 
and development. 


_ After the last. war, oil shale 
was the only major reserve to 
which we could look in the event 
of posible exhaustion of petro- 
leum. During the past twenty-five 
years, -however, technology has 
developed not only the above 
mentioned methods of making 
gasoline and Diesel ‘fuel from na- 
tural gas, but also- two processes 
for making gasoline and other 
liquid fuels from coal, of which 
our reserves are virtually inex- 
haustible. 

The first process developed, that 
of hydrogenation, can be employed 
to make gasoline from low grade 
coals on a large scale at refinery 
cost 10 to 15 cents per gallon above 
present gasoline costs. It was 
Germany's mainstay during World 
War II until our air.force really 
got to work on it. 


The other process, the Fischer 
process as applied to coal, initially 
appeared to involve costs almost 
as high as those for hydrogena- 
tion, and suffered from the fact 
that it had to start with high 
quality coking coal and preduced 
gasoline of poor quality. Both of 
these drawbacks have been over- 
come as the result of research 
during recent years. Given just 
a few years of further research 
and development, this Fischer 
type of process can be operated 
on sub-bituminous coals and lig- 
nites, of which our domestic sup- 
plies are-enormous, to produce 
good quality gasoline and Diesel 
fuel at costs not more than 5 or 6 
cents per gallon above present 
costs! This possibility eliminates 
even a remote danger of petro- 
leum shortage. The gasification 
step of this process can also make 
a high quality fuel gas as a sub- 
stitute for natural gas. 


Government Research Program 


While technologists in Great 
Britain and Germany have al- 
ready operated these processes on 
a commercial basis, considerable 
research remains to be done to 
make large-scale operations ef- 


ficient and economical under 
American conditions and on 
American raw materials. Since 


the industry regards this as a very 
long range alternative, it is not 
likely to spend the large sums re- 
quired for large-scale pilot plants 
or semicommercial units. The 
Bureau of Mines program of re- 
search and development along 
these lines therefore seems to me 
to be sound, though the industry 
opinion on this point is divided. 
I do urge, however, that the build- 
ing of semicommercial units 
should be postponed until much 
more research and_  pilot-plant 
work has been done. Large semi- 
commercial units are very ex- 
pensive and cumbersome to oper- 
ate and quickly become obsolete 
as research continues. They should 
not be built until commercializa- 
tion of the process appears rea- 
sonably imminent. 


Oil Shales and Tar Sands 


Still other possibilities for the 
long-range future are oil from oil 
shale, of which there are large de- 
posits in the western states, and 
oil from tar sands, of which there 


are tremendous deposits in Can- 
ada. For supplying areas where 
transportation costs are favorable, 
both of these may come into use 
at about the same time the coal 
processes do, but both the loca- 
tion and the size of the coal and 
lignite deposits are such as to 
make them appear to be the most 
likely major sources of petroleum 
if and when crude petroleum be- 
comes scarce. 


Technology May Find Other 
Sources 

While our coal deposits could 
supply us with abundant liquid 
fuel for more than a thousand 
years, it is quite possible that 
even before our petroleum de- 
posits are exhausted, and certainly 
before we use up much of our 
coal, still other and cheaper 
sources of power will be devel- 
oped. Our technologists have not 


lost their magic touch. They are 
hard at work in many fields and 
no man can tell what the next 
25 years will bring forth. 


Atomic Power 


I am glad that this testimony 
was postponed from last July be- 
cause I ‘had been officially re- 
quested to omit even passing men- 
tion of atomic power as one of the 
technical possibilities for the fu- 
ture. While its practical applica- 
tion must be preceded by much 
expensive research and develop- 
ment, and the economics might 
never justify the building of new 
plants to make the raw materials 
for atomic power, it seems quite 
possible that the next decade may 
see commercial applications of 
power development in large units 


from raw materials made in our 
present plants, God granting that 
they be not needed for military 


purposes. In such large units the 
necessary control equipment and 
heavy protective devices to shield 
the operators from the various 
radiations could probably be in- 
stalled without disproportionate 
cost. I do not believe there is a 
reasonable probability of atomic 
power ever being used to run 
automobiles, though no scientist 
would say such a thing was im- 
possible, especially after noting 
the amazing achievements of sci- 
ence during the war. 

In any case the possibility of 
atomic energy becoming an im- 
portant source of power certainly 
cannot be disregarded. It is one 
more reason why we should not 
insist on a sharply limited use of 
existing resources when the rapid 
pace of technical development 
might conceivably make such re- 


sources less needed in the future 
than they are today. 


Technology Our Real Reserwe | 


To summarize, the one pomt @ 
want to emphasize to this, Com= 
mittee is that our most importan§g 
reserve does not consist of the 
number of barrels of oil that we 
can point to in the ground, bub 
rather of research and technology. 
supported by a healthy and vig» 
orous industry. Technology is thé 
indispensable finder, developer, 
and multiplier of our natural re+ 
sources, and given a fair chance 
will accomplish even more in the 
future than it has in the 
The most essen element na~ 
tional oil policy’is to leave the ins 
dustry free to develop on_a tried 
and proven basis, and to shun the 
adoption of measures which would 
attempt to regiment research, de« 
stroy the incentives to 
or prevent the free play of come 
petitive enterprise. 


Piped from nearby votennte boiling springs, naaet hot water now heats homes and greenhouses in 
Reykjavik, Iceland’s capital. Wells sunk in lava beds are delivering 58 gallons of water per second at 170° F. 


EYKJAVIK formerly used im- 
ported coal for heat. The war 
made this fuel almost impossible to 
get. But all that was needed for an 


Heating Iceland 


the globe. 


unlimited supply of hot water was 
a pipe line. Through The National 
City Bank of New York the neces- 
sary financing was arranged for 
the purchase of equipment in the 
United States. 

Sound business like this—all 
over the world— is constantly 
being helped by National City’s 
World Wide banking sys- 
tem. It is the clearing house 
for first-hand information on 
markets and credits, agents 
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én the impressions gathered dur- 
dng this portion of my trip. 
The London Meeting 


- The Council of the International 
Chamber met in London on the 
16th and 17th of August. Despite 
current difficulties in transporta- 
tion, business leaders from 24 na- 
tions attended the meetings. 

‘ Delegates came from China, 
india, Western Europe, and the 
Western Hemisphere. The dele- 
gates from Western Europe in- 
cluded those from the liberated 
hhations of Belgium, Czechoslova- 
kia,” Denmark, France, Greece, 
the Netherlands and Norway, all 
of whom were most anxious that 
the International Chamber should 
vigorously renew its functions in 
order to promote the expansion 
of international trade and to give 
strength to the forces of private 
enterprise within their respective 
countries. 

As it happened, the Council 
meetings coincided with the end 
of the Japanese war. While this 
could not have been foreseen at 
the time that the sessions were 
scheduled, it did confirm the wis- 
dom of the decision of the Inter- 
national Business Conference at 
Rye, New York, last November to 
reactivate the International 
Chamber. At that time, I agreed 
to accept the Presidency because 
of my conviction that the Inter- 
national Chamber presents the 
greatest opportunity available to 
private enterprise to play an im- 

rtant part in the rebuilding of 

e world. 


World Trade Problems 


(Continued from first page) 


The basis of the ogranization of 
the International Chamber is the 
National Committees existing in 
the member nations and it was 
these National Committees that 
were represented at the London 
meetings. 

The Council is in effect the 
governing body of the Chamber. 
The National Committees, repre- 
senting the private economic 
forces of each nation, are com- 
posed of representatives of fi- 
nancial, industrial and commer- 
cial organizations. They serve as 
the link between the Chamber 
and the domestic business com- 
munity and transmit the recom- 
mendations of the Chamber to 
their respective governments. The 
effectiveness of the Chamber de- 
pends upon the extent to which 
National Committees exist in the 
various nations of the world and 
the extent to which the National 
Committees in individual nations 
are widely representative of bus- 
iness interests and possess vigor 
and vitality. The Chamber thus 
has the twofold problem of foster- 
ing the organization of National 
Committees in those nations 
where they do not now exist, 
particularly in Latin America, 
and of endeavoring to see to it 
that the National Committees in 
each nation are widely represent- 
ative of business interests and are 
vigorous in participating in the 
formulation of the policies of the 
Chamber and of supporting the 
policies thus formulated. 


As new National Committees 


CONSOLIDATED 


Prime Short Term Issues 


are organized in those countries 
where they do not now exist and 
as existing Committees are en- 
vigorated, wherever this may be 
required, the Chamber will in- 
crease its effectiveness and its 
ability to participate in the solu- 
tion of international economic 
problems. 

The meetings of the Council 
were devoted to problems con- 
cerned with the reorganization of 
the Chamber, with the submis- 
sion of special reports prepared 
by different individuals and com- 
mittees, with the drafting of res- 
olutions embodying the attitude 
of the Council on current ques- 
tions and with the formulation of 
the future program of the Cham- 
ber. The special reports presented 
to the Council had to do with the 
expansion of private enterprise, 
with the drafting of a code of in- 
ternational commercial conduct, 
with,the problems involved in the 
transition from a war to a peace 
economy and in the encourage- 
ment and protection of interna- 
tional investment. 


Besides listening to and com- 
menting upon these special re- 
ports, the Council adopted a num- 
ber of resolutions which reflect 
the present attitude of the Inter- 
national Chamber. In the first 
place, the Council reaffirmed the 
purposes of the Chamber as em- 
bodied in the constitution adopted 
in 1920. A re-examination of the 
fundamental purposes of the 
Chamber was considered neces- 
sary in view of the fact that about 
six years had elapsed since the 
last meeting of the Council. 


The early objectives were re- 
affirmed, which were to promote 
better understanding between 
business men and organizations 
in various countries, to give ex- 
pression to business opinion on 
international affairs, to promote 
peace among nations and to fur- 
ther an expanding volume of in- 
ternational trade. The Council 
agreed that the citizens of the 
free nations brought together in 
common struggle and suffering 
must be kept together in the re- 
building of the world. 


In line with this thought, the 
Council expressed the desire that 
all members of the United Na- 
tions’ world security organization 
participate in the International 
Chamber through representatives 
of their respective financial, in- 


dustrial and trading groups. The 
motion was adopted that, when- 
ever National Committees were 
organized in states exercising 
ownership over trading or indus- 
trial organizations, representa- 
tives of such organizations should 
be drawn from the operating ex- 
ecutives of the businesses con- 
cerned. In other words, the rep- 
resentatives are not to be drawn 
from the political sphere but from 
among the actual operating per- 
sonnel. The reason for the mo- 
tion was that the Chamber, com- 
posed of business men, cannot 
function on a political level. That 
is the proper sphere of govern- 
ments, not of business. 


The International Chamber rec- 
ognizes that one of the most dif- 
ficult problems in the postwar 
period will be the matter of eco- 
nomic and trade relations between 
free and controlled economies, 
and it plans to devote attention 
to this particular problem. The 
Chamber hopes to widen the area 
within whichsfree economic en- 
terprise functions. This area will 
be increased as private enterprise 
gives proof if its superiority over 
state-controlled enterprise. In par- 
ticular, the area of free enter- 
prise will widen as the United 
States demonstrates to the world 
the vigor, vitality and staying 
power of the private enterprise 
system and as it is able to avoid 
runaway booms and to prevent 
subsequent deep depressions. 


Avoid Boom and Depression 


It is of particular importance 
that the United States avoid boom 
and depression. There is a body 
of opinion, particularly prevalent 
in England, which holds that the 
United States, perhaps by reason 
of the temperament of its people, 
is subject to business fluctuations 
of an exaggerated character. We 
must prove to the world that we 
can exercise the restraint neces- 
sary to avoid an_ inflationary 
boom. during ,the forthcoming 
“catching-tp” period, which 
would eventually end in deep 
depression to the detriment of 
ourselves and the rest of the 
world. 


The economic power of the 
United States in the world econ- 
omy is so great that we must en- 
deavor to exercise a stabilizing 
influence. We must make every 
effort to avoid those erratic fluc- 
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tuations which would make us a 
bad economic neighbor. 

In order to widen the area 
within which free enterprise func- 
tions, the Council recommended 
that nations relinquish, as soon 
as possible, wartime restrictions 
and controls over production, 
transportation and travel. The 
membership of the International 
Chamber gives support to private 
enterprise because it is convinced 
that the private enterprise sys- 
tem is not only the best means 
but the only means of establish- 
ing world trade on a multilateral 
basis and thereby of raising world 
trade and production to the great- 
est possible levels. 

Private enterprise is the only 
framework within which multi- 
lateral trade can function. Wide- 
spread state enterprise and state 
controls lead to bilateralism in 
trade. As was so often demon- 
strated in the decade of the 
’Thirties, bilateralism inevitably 
leads to the exploitation of weak 
by strong nations, diverts inter- 
national trade from productive 
channels and results in unre- 
strained economic warfare. 

Bilateralism is the road to war; 
multilateralism is the only sure 
basis of peace. 


An Economic Agreement Between 
U. S. and Britain 


To widen the area of unre- 
stricted world trade, the Council 
of the International Chamber en- 
dorsed the holding at the earliest 
possible date of an international 
economic conference the purpose 
of which is to lay the basis for the 
removal of trade barriers and 
controls. It was, of course, fully 
recognized in London that the 
success of such a.conference, of 
necessity, rested upon a prior 
economic agreement between Eng- 
land and the United States. The 
basic need for such an agreement 
has in the past been given con- 
tinuous emphasis by those of us 
who were critical of the Bretton 
Woods monetary proposal. One of 
the reasons for our opposition to 
that proposal was that it not only 
did not solve, but that it diverted 
our attention from the necessity 
of solving the British external fi- 
nancial problem which is the key 
to any solution of the problems 
of an international trade or mone- 
tary character which now beset 
the world. 

A month ago, in London, I re- 
iterated the plea I made in Chicago 
in September, 1944, that the 
United States stand ready to 
grant England the fihancial aid 
she requires to reconvert her 
economy from a war to a peace 
basis. 

We have a moral obligation to 
grant such aid for the reason that 
England, under the lend-lease 
arrangements, converted her 
economy to a war basis to the 
fullest possible extent. England 
mobilized her own human power 
for war purposes as did no other 
belligerent nation. The problems 
with which England is now con- 
fronted result from this fact— 
problems which have been 
brought into sharp focus by the 
termination of lend-lease. 


The aid we extend might be 
considered in the nature of retro- 
active lend-lease. Had our Lend- 
Lease Act, which was adopted on 
March 11, 1941, been enacted 
earlier, England would not have 
had to liquidate such a large vol- 
ume of her foreign investments 
or to dip so heavily into her gold 
resources as was actually the case. 


My belief, however, that we 
should render financial aid to 
England is based not\pnly upon this 
moral ground, but upon the firm 
conviction that the restoration of 
multilateral trade in great volume 
is essential to the economic well- 
being of ourselves, of England 
and of all the other members of 
the British Commonwealth of na-~ 
tions. 

It is for this ‘reason’ that such 
assistance should: only be given 


as part of a global agreement be- 


tween the United States, England 
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and the other members of the 
British Commonwealth of nations 
to join in and give hearty sup- 
port to a system of multilateral 
trade. The British Common- 
wealth should agree to do 
away with exchange controls 
on current account and to give 
up the so-called sterling area. 
Those parts of the sterling area 
which are wartime creditors of 
“England should to effect a 
drastic reduction in their sterling 
claims. The British Common- 
wealth should be prepared to re- 
linquish the system of imperial 
preferences and to eliminate 
quantitative trade controls. Both 
the British Commonwealth and 
the United States should stand 
ready to make substantial reduc- 
tions in import duties, and the 


_ United States should be prepared 


to eliminate export subsidies. 

A common agreement, along the 
lines suggested, would be of im- 
mense mutual advantage not only 
to ourselves and to the British 


Commonwealth of nations, but to |}. 


all those areas of the world in 


-which private enterprise pre- 


dominates. Areas of multilateral- 
ism would be greatly extended 
and the forces of private enter- 
prise would be strengthened. 

Without the extension of fi- 
nancial aid on our part and re- 
ciprocal concessions by England 
and the other members of the 
British Commonwealth of nations, 
the British people will be forced 
into bilateralism, and a trade war 
between the United States and the 
British Commonwealth will in- 
evitably ensue, which under pres- 
ent world conditions might well 
be disastrous. In consequence, 
this proposal, looking towards the 
adoption of multilateral trade by 
the United States and the British 
Commonwealth, is of direct in- 
terest not only to every exporter 
and importer but to every citizen 
of our nation. 


The Economic and Social Council 


An additional resolution adopt- 
ed at the London Council meet- 
ings commended the decision of 
the United Nations to form the 
Economic and Social Council as 
an important integral part of the 
world security organization. The 
Council of the International 
Chamber expressed the hope that 
this body would have real author- 
ity to deal effectively with the 
difficult international economic 
problems which face all nations. 

M. Georges Theunis, Chairman 
of the Belgian National Commit- 
tee, requested the President of 
the International Chamber to 
make contact with the Economic 
and Social Council in order to 
promote permanent co-operative 
arrangements between the two or- 
ganizations and urged that each 
National Committee call to the 
extention of its respective govern- 
ment the importance of such co- 
operation. The Council of the In- 
ternational Chamber adopted a 
motion calling for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Rela- 
tions with the Economic and So- 
cial Council, to study the best 
method of collaboration and to 
submit its findings at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Future Work of ICC 


As one of the final acts of the 
London Council Meeting, Mr. 
Philip D. Reed, Chairman of the 


-Commission on the Program, pre- 


sented a report on the future 
work to be undertaken by the In- 
ternational Chamber. Mr. Reed’s 
report, which was approved by 
the Council, proposed that the In- 
ternational Chamber study, inso- 
far as time and resources per- 
mitted, such topics as the prob- 
lems of the transition period, the 
relations between free and state 
controlled economies, the question 
of maximizing employment, prob- 
lems of monetary and commercial 
policy, questions relating to in- 
ternational long-term _invest- 
ment and taxation, and many 
kindred matters. The study groups 
appointed to investigate these 
problems will, as far as possible, 


present their reports either at the 
next Session of the Council to be 
held in Rio de Janeiro in the 
Spring of 1946 or at the Congress 
of the International Chamber to 
be held in 1947. The work of the 
study groups is to be co-ordinated 
by an Steering Com- 
mittee. 


Reconstruction of Europe 


An additional problem of pri- 
mary importance, which must re- 

ceive the immediate attention of 
the International Chamber, is the 
matter of economic reconstruction 
on the continent of Europe. Fol- 
lowing the Council meetings, my 
associates and I made a survey of 
economic conditions in Western 
Europe. From what we were able 
to observe personally and from 


what we learned in the course of 


conversations with persons in a 
position to be informed, we were 
convinced that our allies in 
Western Europe have made and 
are making substantial economic 
progress. The primary needs of 
such countries as Belgium, France 
and Holland, in the order of im- 
portance of such needs at the 
present moment, are more. coal, 
better transportation, and addi- 
tional. food, shelter and clothing. 
They face perfectly stupendous 
problems but on the whole they 
face them with resolution and 
courage. Definite and tangible 
progress has ‘been made towards 
economic reconstruction and, 
while there will be much suffer- 
ing among our Western European 
allies this winter, I feel confident 


that conditions of life have shown 
marked improvement. 

Far different is the situation. in 
Germany. General Eisenhower's 
first monthly report concerning 
conditions there, which he, as Mil- 
itary Governor of the United 
States occupation zone, submitted 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff pic- 
tures Germany as a nation utterly 
bankrupt economically and intel- 
pew ay and threatened by in- 
flation and famine. This descrip- 
tien confirms our own observa- 
tions. If widespread famine pre- 
vails in Germany this winter and 
if her economy is permitted to 
disintegrate into a chaotic state, 
the rest of Europe will be affected 
immediately and drastically. Ger- 
many was such an important part 
of Europe economically that, if 


sinks into economic ruiny 
task of general economic recon- 
struction -will -prove infinitely 
more difficult. The —— 
problems of 

not only Germany but the 3 Whole 
of Western Eurepe. The pee | 
which confronts us is not what to 
\do with Germany, considered by 
itself, but what to do with Ger- 
many in relation to European eco- 


Germany 
from the lack of a far-reaching 
constructive pregram on the 
part of the United: Nations and in 
part from the division ef Germany, 
into the four zones of occupation. 
As General Eisenhower -pointed 


out in his-report; the mere :exist+ 
(Continued on page 1720) . 
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on the Off-chance that the Ball May Get by Him 


AMWORK and co-operation, dis- 


tinctly American traits, are well ex- 


emplified in the way this country’s private 


banking system of nearly 15,000 banks 


has organized to meet the unusual credit 


needs of business in shifting over to 


peacetime production. 


Correspondent banking, with the 


Jarger banks working in close co-opera- 


tion with the 


smaller banks to assure 


adequate local credit, is directly in point. 


So, too, are the Regional Credit Groups 


which the banks have recently organized. 


There are 41 of these local credit 


groups ot pools located over the 


country. A total of $700-miliion has been 


committed by these bank groups for the 


specific purpose of augmenting and 


tive business purposes. 


business enterprise in 


American way. 


your financial program. 


pate with local banks in financing busi- 


undertaking the financing; through loans 
or other credit accommodations, of smal] 
and medium-sized business concerns. 


These Regional Credit Pools will partici- 


ness risks, in amounts, for periods, or 
upon terms which might be impracti- 
cable under usual banking procedure. 
All of this adds up to a thoroughly 
comprehensive program which assures 
credit in adequate amounts for a sufficient 


length of time as required for construc- 


This is private 


banking enterprise serving private 


the traditional 
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Present World Trade Problems 
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ence of the four zones has caused 
a-serious interruption of economic 
activities, an interruption which 
is all the more serious because the 
German economy was character- 
ized by a high degree of integra- 
tion and centralization. 

Unless quadripartite agreements 
ean be reached in accordance 
with the principles set forth in the 
Potsdam Declaration, the eco- 
momic reconstruction of Germany 
will be held in abeyance. Co- 
ordinated decisions concerning 
reparations and even the restitu- 
tion of stolen property will prove 
impossible. Unfortunately, the 
deadlock reached by the London 
meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, itself established under 
the Potsdam Declaration, does not 
augur well for a co-ordinated 
economic policy for Germany. 
Basic to a unified economic policy 
is full knowledge of developments 
in each zone of occupation. All 
too little is known of develop- 
ments east of the Oder or along 
the Danube. ; 

The economic problems in- 
volved in the reconstruction of 
central Europe should receive the 
immediate attention of the Inter- 
national Chamber. The problem, 
as General Eisenhower points out, 
is not that of restraining resur- 
gent German business but of 
building up industrial, transport 
and communication facilities es- 
sential to sustain life in Germany 
and to support the economies of 
other European nations. There is, 
and should be no intent to build 
up Germany to- the detriment of 
our allies. The point to be em- 
phasized is that Germany cannot 
remain an economic slum without 
somewhat similar conditions pre- 


vailing in neighboring nations. On 
the other hand, we must be alert 
to see to it that, in concentrating 
on this problem, our activities do 
not lead us to neglect the prob- 
lems of our allies in Western 
Europe, who are themselves mak- 
ing every endeavor to reconstruct 
their economies. 

The United States has a very 
definite responsibility for active 
participation in the economic re- 
construction of Europe. Our re- 
sponsibility to our European allies 
did not terminate with the end of 
the war. On the contrary, the eco- 
nomic conditions resulting from 
the war are such that we cannot 
withdraw our assistance to them. 
We must be prepared to devote 
our best efforts in aiding in the 
solution of the tremendously dif- 
ficult problems with which they 
are faced. 

Those who attended the London 
Session of the Council were of 
the opinion that it had success- 
fully served its purpose of re- 
activating the International 
Chamber. The business men who 
came together freely exchanged 
points of view and through such 
interchange of opinion were able 
to formulate and endorse a pro- 
gram of future action. 

In the interwar period, the In- 
ternational Chamber was able to 
exert great influence on national 
and international policy. It 
played a significant role in the 
World Economic Conference held 
in 1927 and in the deliberations of 
the various committees of the 
League of Nations. It is expected 
that the Chamber will, in the 
postwar period, play a similarly 
important role. Its principal ob- 
jective is the expansion of world 
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provisions of the American Bank- 
ers Association constitution which 
vest the council with this respon- 
sibility when by reason of the ex- 
istence of a state of war or other 
emergency a general convention 
cannot be held. The election was 
conducted by a mail ballot. 


The nominations were made by 
the Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of bankers elected by 
American Bankers’ Association 
members in the 49 states. The 
names were placed on ballots and 
sent to all members of the Exec- 
utive Council. These ballots were 


trade, in short, the implementa- 
tion of Article IV of the Atlantic 
Charter and of Article VII of the 
Lend-Lease Agreements. Inter- 
national trade will expand if it is 
freed from controls and only if 
it is freed from controls will the 
resources and the manpower of 
the world be used most effect- 
ively. 

The International Chamber re- 
gards the goal of expanding in- 
ternational trade based on private 
enterprise as a cause worthy of 
the greatest effort. We must not 
resign ourselves to a fatalistic be- 
lief that economic controls are a 
necessary feature of modern so- 
cieties. Economic arrangements 
between nations depend upon 
man-made policy. They are not 
the result of certain assumed ex- 
ternal forces over which we have 
no influence. Let us struggle to 
achieve the type of world we 
think will best serve the inter- 


ests of mankind and not take the 
defeatist attitude that totalitarian 
controls are inevitable. 


returned to the national head- 
quarters and counted, and the 
election was ratified by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee Sept. 28. 

Under the same emergency pro- 
visions the members of the execu- 
tive committees of the four divi- 
sions of the Association and of 
the board of control of the State 
Association Section elected a 
President, a Vice-President, and 
successors to those members of 
the executive committees and 
board of control whose terms of 
office were expiring. These elec- 
tions were likewise by mail bal- 
lot. The following were elected 
to direct the affairs of these di- 
visions and the section for the 
coming year: 

National Bank Division — Nor- 
fleet Turner, President, First Na- 
tional Bank, Memphis, Tenn., 
President; Carl K. Withers, Pres- 
ident, Lincoln National Bank, 
Newark, N. J., Vice-President. 
Members of Executive Commit- 
tee: Dunlap C. Clark, President, 
American National Bank, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; J. R. Evans, Presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; E. G. Otey, 
President, First National Bank, 
Bluefield, W. Va., and Fred M. 
Roberts, President, First National 
Bank, Kirkland, Wash. 

Savings Division — Myron F. 
Converse, President, Worcester 
Five Cents Savings Bank, Worces- 
ter, Mass., President: Fred F. 
Spellissy, Vice-President, Market 
Street National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Vice-President. Mem- 
bers of Executive Committee: 
Mills B. Lane, Jr., First Vice- 
President, the Citizens and South- 
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ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$223,166,136.58 


U. S. Government 


Bankers’ Acceptances and 
State and Municipal Bonds 


Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


735,656,314.68 
Call Loans 158,349,497.94 
86,460,728.70 


Other Bonds and Investments 


Loans and Discounts 


53,361,740.74 
179,750,142.96 


Banking Houses 


314,793.50* 


Other Real Estate 


1,178,576.94* 


-Mortgages 


244,050.86 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 


514,315.12 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


Receivable. 


3 649,426.29 


Other Assets 


753,408.51 


$1,443,399, 182.52 


LIABILITIES 
Capital $20,000,000.00 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Unallocated Reserves— 


60,000,000.00 
13,313,645.74 


7,170,867.88 100,464,513.62 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc.—— 


Dividend Payable October 1, 1945. 


Acceptances Outstanding 
(Less own acceptances 
held in portfolio) 

Other Liabilities 


5,116,236.42 
900,000.00 
$2,967,246.45 


2,067,923.20 899,323.25 


262,180.64 


Deposits (including Official and Certified 
Checks Outstanding $7,093,755.24) 1,335,736,928.89 


$1,443,399, 182.82 


Securities carried at $246,077;354.52 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purposes required by law. 


Assessed Valuation $4,612,152.12 


Charter Member New York“Glearing House Association 
_M Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Rowland R. McElvare, Executive 
Vice-President, Bank for Savings, 
New York, N. Y.; A. W. Sands, 
President, Western State Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn., and J. A. Terrill, 
Secretary and Treasurer, New 
Hempshire Savings Bank, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

State Bank Division—H. N. 
Thomson, Vice-President, Farm-. 
ers and Merchants Bank, Presho, 
South Dakota, President; James 


C. Wilson, President, First Bank 


and Trust Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., 
Vice-President. Members of Ex- 
ecutive Committee: C. E. Ben- 
nett, President, Tioga County 
Savings and Trust Company, 
Wellsboro, Pa.; Robert C. Clark, 
President, Bellows Falls Trust 
Company, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
John S. Coleman, President, Bir- 
mingham Trust & Savings Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. and 
Henry E. Schaefer, Vice-Presi- 
dent. and Manager, Fourth and 
Union Branch, Seattle Trust and 
Savings Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Trust Division—James W. Alli- 
son, Vice-President, Equitable 
Trust Company, Wilmington, Del., 
President; Evans Woollen, Jr., 
President, Fletcher Trust Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., Vice- 
President. Members of Executive 
Committee: John H. Evans, Vice- 
President and Trust Officer, Mc- 
Dowell National Bank, Sharon, 
Pa.; N. Baxter Maddox, Vice- 
President and Trust Officer, the 
First National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga.; John W. Remington, Vice- 
President and Trust Officer, 
Lincoln-Rochester Trust Com- 


pany, Rochester, N. Y.; Leo A. 
Steinhardt, President, Interna- 
tional Trust Company, Denver, 


Colo., and B. Magruder Wingfield, 
Vice-President and Trust Officer, 
the National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston, Texas. 

State Association Section—Ray 
O. Brundage, Executive Manager, 
Michigan Bankers’ Association, 
Lansing, Mich., President; J. Car- 
lisle Rogers, Vice-President, First 
National Bank, Leesburg, Fla., 
Vice-President. Members of Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Paul W. Al- 
bright, General Secretary, Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, New York 
City; Harry C. Hausman, Secre- 
tary, Illinois Bankers Association, 
Chicago, Ill., and G. Harold Welch, 


Vice-President and Trust Offi- . 


cer, the New Haven Bank N.B.A., 
New Haven, Conn. 

The “Chronicle,” following its 
usual practice, publishes. else- 
where the addresses of the retir- 
ing and the incoming Presidents 
of the Association, together with 
the reports of the principal com- 
mittees, and regrets that because 
of the limitations of space it is 
unable to give them all in this 
issuc. 


The American Bankers Associ- 
ation is now composed of 15,563 
member banks representing 96.1% 
of all eligible banks and 99.2% 
of all bankings resources in the 
48 states and District of Columbia, 
according to the annual report of 
the Organization Committee made 
today by its Chairman, Robert L. 
Dominick, to the Administrative 
Committee of the Association. 


Mr. Dominick, who is also Pres- 
ident of the Traders Gate City 
National Bank, Kansas City, Mo., 
told the Administrative Commit- 
tee that the present membership 
is the highest, percentagewise, in 
the history of the Association. Be- 
sides domestic members, the As- 
sociation also serves 131 member 
banks located in territories of the 
United States such as Alaska and 
Hawaii, and a few in foreign 
countries. 


He cited as responsible for the 
record made by the Organization 
Committee this year the ever 
growing program of the Associa- 


‘| tion in the interest of smaller or 


so-called “country banks,” the 
work of new commissions and 
committees appointed to deal with 
new problems created by war 
conditions, and increased activi- 
ties of the older committees. 
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There is a time of planting and a time of 
harvest. 

Now, in this autumnal season, we can see 
about us the full harvest—so important 
in the winning of victory. These crops, so 
carefully planted, were harvested only after 
they had reached their full maturity. 

This planting and harvesting process can 


be, indeed should be, applied to the pur- 


chase and holding of Victory Bonds. — 

‘Most Americans have invested their funds 
in U. S. Government Bonds, earmarking that 
money for a definite future purpose. To cash 
them prematurely, is to defeat the objectives 
for which they were purchased. 


When these bonds are cashed to make un- 
necessary purchases of goods under present 
conditions, the purchaser gets less for his 
money and dissipates funds intended for 
specific uses. | 

Next time you think of cashing in your 
bonds —think of the day when you will get 
your money’s worth and more. Hold them 
and remember why you bought them. 
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The Future of Bank Savings Deposits 


(Continued from page 1706) 
tively encouraging the building 
up of savings accounts. This was 
the majority of opinion in every 
section of the United States and 
in banks of all sizes, though the 
proportion varied slightly from 
section to section and by size of 
bank. 

A similar division of opinion 
existed with respect to whether, 
if banks now discourage savings 
by elimination of interest, or by 
restriction on amount, or by an 
attitude of indifference, they may 
find it difficult or impossible to 
build up savings accounts if they 
wish to do so in the future. The 
majority of opinion in every sec- 
tion of the country and by every 
size of institution, with two ex- 
ceptions, is that this will be diffi- 
cult. The small banks in the 
southern and western sections of 
the country are equally divided 
on this question. 

In the opinion of a large ma- 
jority of bankers, uncertainty of 
the future is the most important 
motive that leads people to save. 
The next most important factor 
in building up savings accounts 
in the opinion of those who re- 
plied is the lack of goods at pres- 
ent. 

While there are a number of 
bankers in every section of the 
country who think there may be 
heavy withdrawls on account of 
readjustments in the post-war 
period, the majority of opinion 
in every section and all sizes of 
banks except the smallest, is that 
withdrawals from savings ac- 
counts will not be heavy. 

The majority of opinion in 
banks of all sizes is that the ex- 
tension of coverage of the social 
security laws will not make it 
more difficult for banks to secure 
savings deposits. 

This is the gost comprehensive 
survey of savings practices among 
the commercial banks of the 
country that has ever been made. 
The results deserve the careful 
study, not only of the officers of 
this Association, but of those of 
every state association. They 
point very definitely to many of 
the emergent problems of the 
post-war period and should fur- 
nish the basis for fruitful and im- 


portant discussions wherever 
bankers meet during the ensuing 
months. 

The Committee on Savings De- 
velopment, in cooperation with 
the Advertising Department, is 
developing advertising and pub- 
licity for mutual savings banks. 
Four hundred banks have fur- 
nished specific information re- 
garding their advertising require- 
ments and their budgetary allot- 
ments for the year ahead. 


In order to formulate their 
savings policy, bank officials must 
have adequate information on sav- 
ings operations. The essential in- 
formation includes a knowledge 
of costs of operation and the 
characteristics and behavior of 
savings accounts. In a period of 
declining interest rates and high 
costs of operation, the more inti- 
mate the knowledge of costs of 
operation, the more accurately can 
savings policies be formulated. 
The officers of the division have 
been concerned with the tendency 
on the part of many banks to 
reduce interest rates paid on sav- 
ings accounts without an analysis 
of the costs involved in the oper- 
ation of the savings business and 
without clear knowledge of the 
earnings on these accounts. 


During the past year, the Com- 
mittee on Savings Management 
and Operations under the chair- 
manship of Fred F. Spellissy, 
Vice-President, Market Street 
National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Penna., has revised the forms for 
making a study of savings costs. 
These forms have been widely 
distributed and have stimulated 
increased interest in this kind of 
analysis. One of the principal 
revisions made in the forms is in 
connection with the allocation of 
earnings to the savings depart- 
ment. 

The cost figures furnished by 
52 commercial banks in recent 
weeks reveal that interest earn- 
ings on savings deposits ranged 
from 1.10% to 3.34%. One of these 
banks paid no interest to de- 
positors; the others paid all the 
way from .36% to 2%. The ratio 
of expense to deposits ranged all 
the way from .18% to 1.55%. Only 
one bank showed-an actual loss 


on savings deposits and all the 
others showed a profit ranging 


from .04% to 2.18%. The median 


was .53%. There should be no 
question that in the vast majority 
of commercial banks the savings 
business is a profitable operation. 

There is a growing volume of 
opinion in favor of crediting to 
earnings from savings accounts a 
considerable portion of the earn- 
ings from long term assets rather 
than crediting only the over-all 
“pool” rate of all bank invest- 
ments. The committee is con- 
vinced of the soundness of this 
point of view and has adopted it 
in the revised forms. 


Very widespread interest is also 
shown in the analysis of the 
characteristics and behavior of 
savings accounts, and an original 
analysis has been made for sev- 
eral banks during the year under 
the supervision of the Committee 
on Savings Management and Op- 
erations and in cooperation with 
the Savings Banks Trust Company 
of New York. This cooperation 
is acknowledged with apprecia- 
tion. 

For 20 banks a second analysis 
was made that provided the basis 
for comparison in time of the 
changes in the characteristics and 


behavior of savings accounts. 
The results indicate the impor- 
tance and value of a repetition of 
the analysis from time to time. 


The purpose of these activi- 
ties is to enable those banks that 
participate to compete for savings 
by paying as high an interest rate 
as can be earned with profit to 
reward realistically the saver for 
his exercise of thrift, and to define 
clearly the procedures involved 
in the accomplishment of these 
results. 


In an unprecedented measure the 
government bond market domi- 
nates investment policies of banks 
in connection with both their 
savings and demand deposits. De- 
clining rates of réturn’on invest- 
ments have accentuated the prob- 
lem of securing satisfactory out- 
lets for savings funds at a rate of 
return that rewards the saver. 
These trends necessitate a con- 
tinual refinement of our knowl- 
edge of the behavior of invest- 
ments and of the principles under- 
lying a_ successful investment 
policy. 

On these problems, the Com- 
mittee on Investments under the 


chairmanship of J. Reed Morss, 


30 Broad Street 


CALLEN & COMPANY 


Established 1922 


New York 4, N. Y. 


president, Boston Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank, Boston, Massachusetts, 
has been active during the entire 
year. It has instituted discussions 
with the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research designed to se- 
cure tabulations of materials now 
in the hands of the bureau that 
would facilitate the study of the 
behavior of bonds in the invest- 
ment market during the present 
century. The progress made in 
these discussions justifies consid- 
erable hope that means can be de- 
vised for securing tabulations 
from these materials that will re- 
solve many questions about which 
there is considerable divergence 
of opinion among the most in- 
formed observers of the bond 
market. The work of the com- 
mittee has been greatly assisted 
by the generous co-operation of 
Mr. William E. Dunkman, chief 
of the division of research and 
statistics of the State of New York 
Banking Department, and Mr. 
James W. Wooster of New York. 


One of the important objectives 
of this corporate bond project is 
to develope data which will be 
helpful in the improvement of the 
legal lists or the formulation of a 
better legal framework under 
which savings banks may invest 
savings funds. 


In addition to investments in 
bonds, savings funds find a large 
outlet in real estate mortgages. 
Bank investments in this type of 
asset continue at a level of ap- 
proximately 10 billion dollars. 
Notwithstanding the cessation of 
private construction except for 
war purposes, the volume of 
mortgage funds flowing into the 
market has been increasing and 
is now at the highest point in the 
last 15 or 20 years. 


This volume of funds available 
has greatly intensified the com- 
petition for mortgage loans. The 
cessation of building, increases in 
national income, and unprece- 
dented, of pop- 
ulations have Pprodyced pressures 
of great magnitude on real estate 
facitities. 

These developments have 
brought a situation in the real 
estate and mortgage market with 
which the Committee on Real 
Estate Mortgages under the chair- 
manship of Earl B. Schwulst, first 
vice-president, Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York City, has been 
greatly concerned throughout the 
year. Legislation for the benefit 
of returning veterans, the rise in 
price of existing real estate prop- 
erties, and rising building costs 
have all been the subject of dis- 
cussion by the committee during 
the year. In these discussions the 
committee has pointed out the in- 
creasing uncertainties introduced 
into the appraisal process and the 
complications involved in formu- 
lating sound lending policies. 
Legislation and administrative 


'|action affecting the mortgage and 


real estate market have been 
scrutinized by the committee; 
and through its chairman, the ot- 
ficers and committees of the Asso- 
ciation have been kept informed 
of the opinions of the committee 
as these questions arose. 


The Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages has also initiated a 
study of methods of servicing 
the mortgage portfolio and is co- 
operating with the Department of 
Research and Mortgage Real 
Estate Finance of the A. B. A. in 
the preparation of a bulletin on 
advances during construction, 
which is in process of publication. 

Extensive distribution and use 
of the real estate forms suggested 
in the “Home Mortgage Loan 
Manual” have been secured dur- 
ing the past year. About 4,000 
copies of the “Home Mortgage 
Loan Manual” have been dis- 
tributed as well as over 60,000 
copies of the real estate forms 
since these materials were first 
published. 

During the year, the Committee 
on Federal Legislation, which is 


identical with one of the sub- 
committees of the Association’s 


Committee on Federal Legislation, 
under the chairmanship of A. 
George Gilman, president, Malden 
Savings Bank, Malden, Massachu- 
setts, nas been in close touch with 
federal legislation and adminis- 
trative rulings affecting savings, 
mortgage lending, and housing. 
The committee has met a number 
of times in Washington and has 
attended hearings. These activities 
are summarized in the report of 
the A.B.A. Committee on Federal 
Legislation. 


The greatest thrift movement in 
the history of our country has 
been centered in the financing of 
the war. Out of this effort, three 
major programs have developed 
of stupendous scope and signif- 
icance to thrift. These programs 
are the sale of E Bonds, the pay- 
roll deduction plans, and “Schools 
at War.” Within recent months, 
the office of the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization has begun a 
fourth program of an educational 
character emphasizing the neces- 
sity for careful spending and sav- 
ing in the postwar period. 

With all of these programs the 
Committee on Thrift Education, 
under the chairmanship of Fred 
F. Lawrence, treasurer, Maine 
Savings Bank, Portland, Maine, 
has been in close touch. It has 
recognized their potentialities and 
has been studying the problems 
involved in the “reconversion” of 
these programs to the times of 
peace. It has recognized that there 
is no easy way in which this 
transition can be made. Its mem- 
bers are convinced that if ways 
can be found in which the power 
of these programs for thrift edu- 
cation can be conserved in the 
postwar period, enormous prog- 
ress may be made in preventing 
inflation, careless spending, and 
the waste of the resources of our 
nation. 

Banks must play an important 
part in this reconversion process 
and in the preservation of the 
values of these educational pro- 
grams. 

In summary, the year has been 
an active one for the Savings Di- 
vision. Its activities have been 
numerous and all in connection 
with problems that have tremen- 
dous -import for the future. 
The officers of the division have 
been supported by active and in- 
telligent co-operation on the part 
of the members of the division 
and especially the members of its 
committees. The thanks and ap- 
preciation of the officers are 


hereby recorded. 


Borrowings Higher in 
Month of September 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on Oct. 3, that the 
total of money borrowed as re- 
ported by Stock Exchange mem- 
ber firms as of the close of busi- 
ness Sept. 29 was $947,256,180, an 
increase of $294658 over the 
Aug. 31 total of $946.961,522. The 
following is the Stock Exchange 
announcement: 

The total of money borrowed 
from banks, trust companies and 
other lenders in the United States, 
excluding borrowings from other 
members of national securities 
exchanges, (1) on direct obliga- 
tions of or obligations guaranteed 
as to principal or interest by the 
United States Government, $349,- 
844,174; (2) on all other collateral, 
$597,412,006: reported by New 
York Stock Exchange member 
firms as of the close of business 
Sept. 29, 1945 aggregated, $947,- 
256,180. 

The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as of 
the close of business Aug. 31, 
{ 1945, was (1) on direct obligations 
of or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal or interest by the United 
States Government, $350,592,941; 
(2) on all other collateral, $596,- 


368,581. Total $946,961,522. 
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A $9,000,000,000-a-year demand for houses will mean jobs in steel. 


New Rails for the railroads. Mor 


OW MANY jobs will there be in the 
H steel mills for returning veterans 
and war workers? No one knows ex- 
actly. But this much is certain: 


Plans have long been made to meet 
quickly after Victory the tremendous, 
pent-up demand for goods—and it will 
be out of production to meet this de- 
mand that jobs by the thousands will 
come. 


Consider a few of the facts. The steel 
industry faces, right now, an accu- 
mulated demand for more than 600 
articles of iron and steel that have not 
been manufactured for civilian use 
since 1942 — including an estimated 
23,000,000 radios, 5,000,000 refrigera- 
tors, and 3,000,000 washing machines. 


e jobs in steel! 


Needed: 5,000,000 refrigerators. Result: Jobs making steel. 


Postwar building is expected to run 
to 9 billion dollars a year. There will 
be an immediate need for at least 
7,000,000 automobiles to replace those 
junked since the war began. The re- 
building of European countries will 
open a tremendous market for Ameri- 
can steel. 


Over and above this, will be the de-. 


mand for steel in new products — 
planes, deep-freeze units, air-condition- 
ing equipment, television receivers, and 
hundreds of other devices grown out 
of war discoveries. 


And all this will result in countless 
jobs—for demand for goods makes jobs.. 


Now that Victory has been won, the 
steel industry and other industries will 


put into operation their plans for the 
jobs and opportunities all of us want. 


A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 
in the Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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Gold Minin 


currency familiar to their Western 
brethren. The esteem in which 
gold is still held over most of the 
world was shown by the use of 
gold coin by Allied military 
forces in North Africa and Arabia. 

This country now possesses the 
greatest stock of gold in_ the 
world—a little over $20 billions. 
Last year, for the first time since 
1934, we began losing gold to 
ether countries. 


Gold’s Industrial Uses 


. There is a prevalent fallacy 
that gold is not a commodity and 
has. little natural usefulness. 
Gold, on the contrary, is a valu- 
able metal possessing rare and 
fine technical qualities. The most 
malleable of metals, it can be 
beaten into leaves 1/300,000 of an 
inch in thickness. 


g Prospects 


(Continued from page 1693) 


The chief industrial uses of gold 
are in jewelry and dentistry. 
Gold chlorides are used for glass 
staining, pottery and enamel 
painting, coloring of artificial 
gems, and in photography. More 
than 90% of newly-mined gold, 
however, goes into monetary 
channels. 


The Price of Gold 


The Act of April 2, 1792, which 
established the first monetary 
system of the United States under 
the Constitution, fixed the weight 
of the gold dollar at 24.75 grains 
of pure gold, so that an ounce of 
gold was then worth $19.39. 

In 1834 the gold content of the 
dollar was reduced slightly, mak- 
ing the value $20.69, and in 1837 
it was reduced even more slightly 
to $20.67. For nearly 100 years 


The Ban on Axis Loans 


(Continued from page 1693) 


used for additional spending, thus 
aiding the American economy and 
helping at the same time the 
American taxpayer. As an indica- 
tion of the price which securities 
in question would command, after 
the ban on trading will have been 


removed, reference is made to a 
number of representative issues 
and their recent prices as reg- 
istered on the London Exchange: 
German 7s—17; Hungarian 7s- 
20; Japanese 5s—35; Bulgarian 7s 
—l17. (See subjoined table.) 


REPRESENTATIVE LOANS OF ENEMY COUNTRIES 


Amount Market Value Recent Prices Total Value Based 

Outstanding Sept.1,1939 InLondon On London Price 
$501,208.000 $109,154.500 1 $ 85,205.500 
315,418.500 188,124.500 35 110,396.500 
121,521.500 50,626.500 65 78,989.000 
42,042.500 29,612.000 20 8.408.500 
31,390.500 3,497.500 70 21,973.350 
16,634.500 2,287.500 17 2,827.865 
12,895.500 710.000 17 2,192.235 


It will be recalled that follow- 
ing the surrender of Finland, with 
which the United States Govern- 
ment had also severed diplomatic 
relations, the Treasury Depart- 
ment permitted the re-admission 
to trading of the bonds of Finland, 
Finnish political subdivisions and 
corporations. Inasmuch as_ the 
Government has seen fit to au- 
thorize transactions in Finnish 
loans, what valid reasons exist 
against permitting transactions in 
other foreign loans, which may be 
said to be of a somewhat similar 
character, at least as regards their 
political aspect? It might also be 
asked why the Government could 
not see its way clear to authorize 
the resumption of service on Axis 
loans out of frozen funds which 
the countries in question have on 
deposit in the United States. In 
passing, it might be recorded that 
the Treasury Department sanc- 


tioned the payment by Rumania 
out of frozen balances of some 
$13,800,000 to an American cor- 
poration which had transferred its 
assets. in Rumania to the Ru- 
manian Government immediately 
after the country was overrun by 
Nazi troops. It is within reason 
to assume that the interests of 
American citizens who hold rel- 
atively small amounts of Ru- 
manian bonds, should be at least 
as close to the hearts of the Ad- 
ministration as the interests of a 
large American corporation. 

With World War II at an end, 
the American holder of Axis se- 
curities would at least appear en- 
titled to an explanation by the 
Government as to the reasons for 


continuing the ban on trading in 
the American market of the issues 
of Axis nations and their sat- 
ellites. 


EXCHANGE BUSINESS with CANADA 


In order to expedite exchange business 
between the United States and Canada, 
our New York Agency is connected 
with our Toronto and Montreal offices 


by a private wire system. 


THE DOMINION BANK 


Branches throughout Canada 
London, England, Branch: 3 King William Street, E. C. 4 


NEW YORK AGENCY—49 WALL STREE 
A. W: RICE, Agent 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1621 


this remained the standard value 
of gold here. 

Under the Gold Reserve Act of 
Jan. 30, 1934, the weight of the 
gold dollar was fixed by proc- 
lamation by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt at 15 5/21 grains of 
gold 90% fine, ie., 13.71429 
grains of pure gold. This estab- 
lished the dollar at 59.06% of its 
former weight and raised the 
Price from $20.67 to $35 an ounce, 
which remains in force today. As 
to the future, it seems clear that 
the present Administration is op- 


posed to an increase in the price 
of gold. 
On June 9, last, the British in- 
creased the price of gold by four 
shillings per ounce to 172 shil- 
lings, or eight pounds 12 shillings, 
instead of the previous 168 shil- 
lings, or eight pounds eight shil- 
lings, to make the value in Amer- 
ican money $34.7945. The osten- 
sible reason for this action was 
given that it was justified by the 
reduced shipping risks and low- 
ered cost of insurance consequent 


Table 1 
PRODUCTION OF GOLD 


(in thousands 


of fine ounces) 


Union of Russia 

World *U. 8. Canada South Africa and Siberia 
1929__.. 19,673 2,208 1,928 10,412 1,100 
1932_.._. 24,306 2,449 3,044 11,559 . 1,990 
1934... 27,318 2,916 2,972 10,480 4,000 
1935____ 30,354 3,619 3,285 10,774 5,000 
1936__.. 34,230 4,296 3,748 11,336 6,500 
Se 4,753 4,096 11,735 +5,900 
1938_... 38,030 5,008 4,725 12,161 +5,800 
1939.-... 39,485 5,559 5,094 12,822 15,000 
1940___. 40,907 5,920 5,311 14,038 +4,000 
$1941_... 40,818 5,981 5,331 14,386 +4,000 
1942._.. 35,614 $3,619 $4,841 14,121 +4,000 
1943.::... 29,613 $1,365 . §3,652 12,800 14,000 
1944____ {989 {2,885 12,300 

“Production of the Philippine Islands included with the United States. tEstimated. 

+Preliminary and partly estimated. Actual. {Estimated by Standard & Poor's. 
Table 2 


UNITED STATES GOLD IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(Amount in thousands) 


Mexico & Other 
Total United Latin Amer- All Other 
Year Net Imports Kingdom Canada ican Republics Countries 
a $4,744,472 $633,083 $2,622,330 $158,139 $1,387,356 
A 982,378 3,779 412,056 78,653 487,890 
ee 315,678 1,955 208,917 79,696 25,110 
aS 68,938 88 66,920 10,202 —1,459 
Ee —845,392 —695,483 46,210 —218,255 22,236 
Last year’s exports exceeded imports. 
U. 8S. STOCK OF GOLD 
*Preliminary. 
Tarble 3 

AMERICAN GOLD MINING STOCKS 

1944 1945 
Earnings 1944 Price Range Recent 1939 

Company— “Per Shate Divs. High Low Price Earns. 
Alaska Juneau Gold 

Mining Co. *$0.19 614 672 $0.62 
Homestake Mining Co._______ *0.57 42 53 3.54 
Natomas Company —__--__--- 0.02 $0.50 12'2 10%3 1152 1.47 
N. Y. & Honduras 

Rosario Mining Co.________ 2.88 2.75 50 302 46'2 4.42 
South American Gold & 

0.13 0.20 533 448 4'2 0.25 
Sunshine Mining Co.________ 0.61 0.40 10 $.33 
U. 8S. Smelting, Refining 

0.73 1.75 Ti 52 70's 6.77 
Yuba Consolidated 40.06 0.20 534 0.48 

*Deficit. tYear ended February, 1945. 

_Table 4 
CANADIAN GOLD MINING STOCKS 
1944 | 1945 
Earnings 1944 Price Range Recent 1939 

Company— Per Share Divs. High Low Price Earns. 
Bulolo Gold Dredging, Ltd.__ ® ice 24 17 1912 $3.87 
Dome Mines, Ltd............ $1.45 $1.50 2632 2214 2454 1.97 
Hollinger Consolidated 

0.45 0.46 12'4 9'% 1154 1.15 
Lake Shore Mines, Ltd.______ $0.76 0.80 23 3.54 
McIntyre Porcupine 

3.87 3.33 61'2 52 60 4.65 
Pioneer Gold Mines of 

+$0.01 678 4 52 0.45 
Premier Gold Mining , : 

Company, Ltd. __.._______ 0.02 0.03 173 1 136 0.12 
Teck-Hughes Gold 

0.16 0.25 5.65 3.50 4:60 0.42 
Wright-Hargreaves 

0.27 0.25 4% 3 312 0.74 

*Property in New Guinea was enemy occupied. {tDeficit. tYear ended June, 1944. 


$Year ended March, 1945. 


The Officers 


| Wish to extend 


| Capital $3,400,000 
| 


of this Bank = 


express appreciation for the work 
done by the Association in the 
interest of sound banking. 


| COMMERCIAL TRUST CoO. 
| OF NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


and Directors 


greetings, and to | 


William J. Field, President. 


Surplus $3,400,900 


/ 


upon the elimination of the Ger- 
man submarine menace. 

In banking circles here the ac- 
tion of the British Treasury in in- 
creasing the price was generally 
considered as a step to bring the 
British price more in line with 
that of the United States Treas- 
ury price, and, it was believed, 
probably meant the establishment 
of sterling—which was pegged at 
about $4.02% to the pound for the 
greater part of the war—on that 
level at least for the immediate 
post-war years. Yesterday [Oct. 
3] sterling advancett to $4.03. 


The Gold Standard 


In the automatic or classical 
gold standard, gold is only the 
base; the “money” in the main 
consists in bank notes and checks 
drawn on bank. deposits which are 
convertible into gold: The main- 
tenance of convertibility at a fixed 
rate (gold bar) is an essential 
feature with significant conse- 
quences, compelling the authori- 
ties to have sufficient gold re- 


serves to meet any, demand for. 


gold arising. 
In the credit structure, there- 


fore, gold is a.vital factor,.and its 


flow in an@-edt of: the.country in- 
fluences eredit expansion and con- 
traction. Thé’important. consid- 


eration. is the stability of foreign . 


exeNanges at a.giveri gold par, and 
the resultant necessity of preserv- 
ing gold reserves ‘in the: proper 
degree. Such was the gold stand- 
ard existing in this country un- 
til 1933. 


Real Function of Gold 


The principal monetary func- 
tion of gold in the future will be 
in international exchange. The 
fundamental basis of exchange 
between nations. will be gold, and 
gold wtksbe-tred to the dollar as 
the «host widely ‘accepted cur- 
«worlds. 

Bretton Woods 

The “International Monetary 
Fund p¥oposes to-reestablish in- 
ternational. currencies on a gold 
basis, bit simultaneously ‘elimi- 
nating, or at least moderating, the 
“disturbing rigidities which char- 
acterized the gold standard.” In 
brief, the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment retains the link of currency 
to gold, but it is elastic to permit 
changes in exchange rates when 
necessary to avert the breakdown 
of monetary systems, competitive 
currency depreciation, and similar 
measures of economic warfare. 


Demand and Supply 


The demand and the supply of 
gold both have a unique stability. 
The demand is essentially one for 
menetary hoards and _ reserves, 
and therefore is fairly constant. 
Gold is outstandingly a com- 
modity the supply of which is not 
subject to sharp fluctuations, the 
annual production not amounting 
to 4% of the total supply. 

Geologists and economists every 
so often threaten that a scarcity 
of gold may occur, and on this 
fear some have tended to blame 
great depressions like those of the 
1870s and the 1930s. But Nature, 
or the law of compensation, ai- 
ways manages to emasculate the 
Cassandra-like forecasts, and on 
these occasions gold production 
displays a sudden and sharp up- 
turn. 

It is estimated that there is 
enough gold in the earth for an- 
other 60 years at the pre-war rate 
of production, and not more than 
a fraction of the potential sources 
of the metal have been pros- 
pected. 

Some students of economics, on 
the other hand, fear that there 
may be too much gold one of 
these days and that it may share 
the fate of silver. 

There appears little valid basis 
for such apprehensions. Produc- 
tion of gold is an expensive op- 
eration. Gold ores are prospected, 
assayed, developed, mined, 
crushed, processed and trans-< 


ported at substantial cost, requir- 
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ing a gteat deal of labor, tons of 
heavy equipment, and consider- 
able steel and other maierials. 

Moreover, gold production fluc- 
tuates according to the profit it 
gives the producer. In boom 
times, when wages and materials 
prices are high, with the price of 
gold in currencies fixed, the pro- 
duction of gold declines, and only 
high-grade ores are exploited. 
Conversely, in depression times, 
when wages and materials prices 
are low, the production of gold 
increases and lower-grade ores 
are explored and mined. 

Statistics on the world produc- 
tien of gold are given in Table 1. 


Domestic Production 


During World War II American 
mines have been greatly handi- 
capped. Government restrictions 
and acute labor shortages have 
combined to reduce gold produc- 
tion and, in some cases, to stop it 
altogether; and also to curtail ex- 
ploratory and develooment work 
which, of course, is the sine qua 
mon for continuing success in 
mining. 

In this country the WPB re- 
voked, as of July 1, the previous 
directive, L-208, of October, 1942, 
pryhibiting the mining of gold in 
order to conserve manpower; but 
this relaxation is not expected im- 
mediately to cause any sharp in- 
crease in the country’s gold out- 
put, and the gold producers also 
face inevitable increased costs of 
both labor and materials. 


Domestic production of gold is 
shown in Table 1, U. S. gold 
movement in Table 2, and statis- 
tical data regarding American 
Z0ld mining companies in Table 3. 

reason the net results of 
these companies’ operations have 
not been indicative of their nor- 
mal earning power is due to the 
Government’s banning of produc- 
tion during the war. It may take 
some time before these companies 
can get back into production, as 
labor is still scaree and new ma- 
chinery difficult to obtain. Prices 
of these stocks have fairly well 
discounted the resumption of nor- 
mal operations, and _ therefore 
from an investor’s viewpoint gold 
mining stocks for the present 
have only limited attraction. and 
greater profit possibilities exist in 
those companiese. that can adjust 
the selling prices of their products 
to increases in cost of operation. 


Canadian Companies 


Many Canadian producers have 
operated during the war and con- 
sequently do not face some handi- 
caps confronting American pro- 
ducers, such as necessity of re- 
habilitating mines, dewatering. 
reacquiring machinery and equip- 
ment loaned elsewhere. At the 
same time the Canadians will 
have to undertake deferred de- 
velopment and maintenance, as 
do the American companies. 
Since 1941 nearly 100 smaller 
Canadian properties have closed, 
leaving about 65 mines operating 
currently, so that some time must 
elapse before the 50% drop in 
Dominion production is regained. 

Canadian production is shown 
in Table 1 and data on Canadian 
companies in Table 4. 


Conclusien 


We do not anticipate any in- 
crease in the value of gold in 
terms of the American dollar in 
the foreseeable future. but believe 
that gold will be linked to the 
monetary systems of the United 
Nations, although there will not 
be a return to the gold standard 
as such. American stock of gold 
probably will not change to any 
serious extent. In our opinion 
both American and Canadian min- 
ing stocks are already appraising 
the return of higher earnings as 
a result of resumption of produc- 
tion, and from the investor’s view- 
point offer only limited attraction. 
—Reprinted from the Oct. 4, 1945, 
issue of “Investment Timing,” 
published by the Economics and 
Investment Department of the 
National Securities and Research 
Corporation, New York City. 


U. S$. Delegates to Food 
Conference Named 


President Truman has named 
the 34-man United States dele- 
gation to the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization con- 
ference which is to start at Que- 
bec on Oct. 16. Heading the dele- 
gation will be Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson, the 
United Press reported from Wash- 
ington, Oct. 3, and added: 

As Congressional advisers to 
Mr. Anderson, the President ap- 
pointed Senator Elmer Thomas, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma, Chair- 
man of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee; Representative John 
W. Flannagan Jr., Democrat, of 
Virginia, Chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee; and Sen- 
ator Raymond E. Willis, Repub- 
lican, of Indiana, and Representa- 


tive Clifford R. Hope, Republican, 
of Kansas, minority members of 
these committees. 

Assistant Secretary of State 
William L. Clayton will be deputy 
United States member of the del- 
gation. Howard R. Tolley, United 
Nations Interim Commission on 
Food and Agriculture, will be al- 
ternate member. 

Other advisers include Edward 
A. O’Neal, President of the Farm 
Bureau Federation; James G. Pat- 
ton, President of the National 
Farmers Union; Albert S. Goss, 
master of the National Grange; 
Homer L. Brinkley, President of 
the National Council of Farmer 
Co-operatives; Anna Lord Strauss, 
President of the National League 
of Women Voters; Henry S. 
Graves, of the Yale University 
College of Forestry; A. L. Deer- 
ing, Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Maine, 
and H. G. Bennett, President of 


the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Surgeon General Thomas Par- | 


ran, of the United States Public 
Health Service, and Paul Appleby, 
assistant director of the Budget 
Bureau, are among governmental 
advisers. Others represent the 
Agriculture, State and Interior 
departments. 

Harry Jarrett, special assistant 
for the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Agricultural De- 
partment, will serve as press re- 
lations officer. 

On Oct. 2, the New York 
“Times” advised in its dispatch 
from Washington of that date, that 
President Truman invited a group 
of newspaper, magazine, motion 
picture and radio representatives 
to the White House and urged 
them to give fullest publicity to 
the conference. The group had 


— 


“open conference,” and welco 
the promise in view of the is 
that secrecy had been enforced# 
the Hot Springs, Va., conference 
in May of 1943. The “Times” also 
stated: : 

Mr. Truman observed that’ the 
FAO conference would mark 
first of several United Nations 
meetings. Although it follows by 
two years and five months the’ Het 
Springs conference, where the ‘no- 
tion that the world’s food problent 
could best be attacked by inter~ 
national action was conceived,)thd 
President noted that the Consti4 
tution of the United States was 
80 years in implementation. 

The goal of the conference 
would be reached, he said, ‘if a 
substantial beginning were made 
toward the solution of the world= 
wide problem in the next four or 
five years and the basic objec+ 


...feconversion is no bugaboo at Pure Oil 
refineries. It’s going on now. In many re- 
spects it’s already done. Pure-Pep gasoline 
and Woco-Pep, for example, have already been 
stepped up to better than prewar quality in 
all-round road performance. 

Pure Oil’s “fighting hydrocarbons,” that 
went into flying fuel and toluene for bombs, 
are going into better base-stock for gasolines 
for the car owner. This “reconversion” has 


already taken place at Pure Oil refineries. 


No, not quite as easy as just throwing a switch, but... 


already been assured that the|tives were accomplished in ‘a 
Quebec meeting would be an generation. 
j 
Pure Oil people carefully planned their special 
wartime plants to be peacetime useful. And they . 


already are! 
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weeks could bring down a number 
of stocks to decidedly attractive 
buying levels and seems worth 
waiting for, so far as the invest- 
ment of new funds is concerned. 


Taxes 


An important factor behind the 
fecent rise in the market was the 
expectation of early tax reduc- 
tion, but the recommendation of 
Secretary of the Treasury Vinson 
that the corporation excess profits 
tax be repealed removes this im- 
portant bullish factor, now that 
the “news is out.” The Secretary 
went about as far as could be 
hoped in making recommenda- 
tions encouraging to business and 
financial sentiment. 


Labor and Strikes 


To date the market has paid 
little attention to the spreading 
labor difficulties that have en- 
gulfed industry after industry. 
The situation has seemingly been 
allowed to drift by all parties. 
Labor stands pat on its demands. 
Management, faced with price 
uncertainties, is not disposed to 
meet these demands. The Ad- 
ministration, for obvious political 
reasons, has not yet found, let 
alone enunciated, a _ practical 
‘wage 
This 


philosophy and_ policy. 
will, 


of course, have 


to be determined, and rather 
quickly, if the whole process of 
reconversion is not going to be 
seriously delayed. The General 
Motors strike vote is scheduled 
for Oct. 24 and this whole situa- 
tion may come to a head and per- 
haps look its worst in the two or 
three weeks following that date. 
That might well be a logical time 
to look for a bottom in any mar- 
ket reaction that might soon 


begin. 
Price Control 


OPA has apparently made little 
progress in the extremely diffi- 
cult problem of setting reconver- 
sion prices. The policy of allow- 
ing manufacturers minimum in- 
creases for increased costs, but of 
freezing retail prices and taking 
reduced margins out of distribut- 
ing profits has met with wide- 
spread protests. More recently 
OPA has inferred the unit cost 
basis may give way to an over-all 
basis of fixing reconversion price 
ceilings. OPA has complained that 
many manufacturers have not yet 
submitted the data necessary for 
fixing prices. Meantime manu- 
facturers probably feel quite un- 
able to make intelligent estimates, 
with wages, the most important 
element of cost in most industries, 
so highly uncertain. 

Here, as well as with wages, 


time is running out. If goods are 
going to be manufactured and 
sold, prices have to be set by 
someone. OPA’s sincere efforts 
to avoid what it conceives to ve 
inflationary price advances run 
head on into sheer economic 
necessity of profitable operations 
if goods are to be produced. This 
whole matter will have to be 
clarified and probably within a 
brief period. Price control is 
likely to be abandoned, eventu- 
ally, but the tenacity with which 
previously announced and _ fol- 
lowed OPA policies are pursued 
in the immediate future will have 
a direct effect upon financial sen- 
timent over the next month or so. 


Foreign Affairs 


Foreign affairs are not usually 
an important market factor, but 
for what effect they may have, 
developments abroad are likely 
to prove more chilling than stimu- 
lating sentiment. It is entirely 
normal to expect an aftermath of 
discontent and revolution in the 
wake of large-scale war and 
despite all efforts to maintain 


world order, this war is likely to 
prove no exception in this con- 
nection. The London Conference 
of Ministers has met with some- 
thing less than 100% success. The 
Balkans, Indo-China, Spain and 
the Dutch East Indies, to name a 
few, are spots in which trouble 
appears to be brewing. 
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Corporation Earnings 


The market’s peace celebration 
has paid little attention to near 
term earnings prospects, but here, 
too, third quarter reports are 
likely to have a sobering influ- 
ence. Already many railroad re- 
ports for August show sharp de- 
clines in earnings from a year ago 
and September reports are likely 
to make even more’ unfavorable 
comparisons. This is unlikely to 
prove a major market influence, 
especially since dividend rates are 
so strongly supported. Neverthe- 
less, a scattering of poor earnings 
comparisions could well have a 
sobering influence upon a market 
which has paid so little attention 
to other than distinctly longer 
term earnings prospects. 


Year-End Rise 


Because these factors are rela- 
tively minor rather than major, 
and temporary rather than long- 
enduring, probabilities favor a 
temporary and intermediate re- 
action in stock prices rather than 
anything more serious. The mar- 
ket has proven itself very thin 
on the upside and if forced to 
absorb any quantity of selling will 
probably be correspondingly thin 
on the downside. This gives both 
strong and weak markets an 
appearance of vigor that is fre- 
quently deceiving. Nevertheless 
the major issue at stake, namely 
the getting under way of full 
production of peacetime goods, is 
so vital and important that every 
effort will be made to find a way 
out of the developing impasse. 

Because of the political diffi- 
culties in the way of graceful 
settlement of price and wage 
problems, an apparently critical 
situation may have to develop be- 
fore the Government feeis able 
to take vigorous action. Thus 
events could conspire to set the 
stage for first a sharp though 
brief shock to sentiment. and then 
a rapid rebound. So far as the 


market is concerned, this could 
provide the impetus for a fairly 
sharp reaction in prices, but one 
quickly followed by a vigorous 
rally, especially since the period 
from mid-December into the first 
quarter is normally the strongest 
of the whole year. 

The probability is still strong 
that before the longer rising 
phase of the market ends, name- 
ly, before the market goes through 
a period of extended irregularity 
lasting over a number of months, 
industrial stocks generally will go 
to an approximate 3% yield 
basis. Recently industrial stocks 
sold on a 3.6% basis and dividend 
rates have been increased here 
and there, so that from a longer 
term point of view a material 
further rise in stock prices above 
recent levels is a reasonable ex- 
pectation. 

One effect of the solution of the 
developing wage and price tangle 
may have an important stock 
market influence, in that there is 
the possibility that the settlement 
of price and wage differences may 
result in an economy that enters 
the production phase of recon- 
version in a relative state of un- 
balance and instability. This could 
mean a truncating of the period 
of active production by the neces- 
sity for shaking down the wage- 
price structure via a period of 
minor deflation. This in turn, 
could compress into a relatively 
brief period the further rise this 
market is to experience in the 
current “replacement boom.” For- 
tunately, however, this is a bridge 
that does not now have to be 
crossed. 


The present outlook is that the 
market may be subjected to a 
minor reaction over the next 
month or so and thereby become 
an excellent purchase for another 
vigorous advance that could carry 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
well above the 200 level during 
the first half of 1946. 


Banks Expanding Consumer 
Credit Expansion 


(Continued from page 1707) 


banks and by others. While air- | 
craft financing is a highly techni- | 
cal form of consumer instal- 


ities in this collection system and 
to what extent. 
The Committee is continuing to 


ment credit, the American Bank- | cooperate with many trade asso- 
ers Association has taken the lead | ciations, both national and State- 


in presenting to its membership 
this comprehensive step-by-step 
operational study. 


The increased interest that is 
being shown by banks, insurance 
companies, and iisurance produc- 
ers in the direct method of fi- 
nancing automobiles was evidence 
of the need for a study on this 
phase of consumer lending. This 
study was completed in compre- 
hensive form and a manual of 
operations “Direct Automobile 
Loans to Purchasers and Owners,” 
was prepared aid distributed to 
member banks and to the insur- 
ance companies and agents inter- 
ested. This material gives to a 
bank interested in direct opera- 
tions detailed procedure in organ- 
izing a cooperative bank and 
agent auto plan. It is estimated 
that close to 9,000 banks are in- 
terested in this type of lending. 


The Committee on Consumer 
Credit reports progress on the es- 
tablishment of a nationwide col- 
lection system for banks. Up to 
the present date, a complete list 
of all banks engaged in some 
phase of consumer credit has 
been compiled. A questionnaire 
has been prepared and sent to all 
our member banks which will de- 
termine accurately the classes of 
consumer loans each bank will 
engage in, and whether or not 


sucn banks will cooperate in a 


wide. Contacts have already been 
made with State automobile deal- 
ers’ associations, appliance and 
furniture associations, fuel and 
trucking associations, farm equip- 
ment dealers, and manufacturers 
and others interested in the dis- 
tribution of consumers’ goods or 
services. These meetings have 
proved to be of distinct benefit 
to the commercial banks so far as 
making satisfactory arrangements 
for financing in the _ post-war 
years. These national and State 
associations are extremely inter- 
ested in and alert to the interest 
of banks in consumer financing 
and have indicated a willingness 
to cooperate fully with the banks. 

A great deal of consideration 
is being given towards the devel- 
opment of the correspondent bank 
relationship program. Our Com- 
mittee has pledged itself to offer 
every assistance in an endeavor 
to stimulate and encourage the 
large city bank to implement this 
program by making available to 
the small community country 
bank knowledge on specialized 
credit. Because of its many spe- 
cialized types, consumer credit 
presents an invaluable aid in the 
development of correspondent 
bank relationship. 


Also included in the activities 
of the Committee during the past 
year was the part played in co- 


nationwide collection program. 
When this information is tabu- 
lated, the results will be pub- 
lished in a consumer credit direc- 
tory and will indicate which 
banks are prepared to offer their 


consumer credit department facil- 


operating with the Post-War 
Small Business Credit Commis- 
| sion on small business term loans. 

The Committee on Consumer 
Credit also cooperated with the 
‘Committee on Service for War 
| Veterans in formulating changes 
, and recommendations in the G. I. 
. Bill of Rights. 
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The subject of selective credit 


control to keep our economy on 
a more stable basis has been de- 
veloped during the past year. The 
advocates of such controls are 
taking steps to spread their gos- 

1 by making speeches, releas- 

g information, and molding 
public opinion. The Committee 
does not favor or agree with this 
philosophy of selective credit 
control. 

The Committee recognizes our 
responsibility to help combat in- 
flation and believes that consumer 
credit, if properly used, can be 
an effective weapon in this fight. 
Money and liquid assets of indi- 
viduals are in excess of $100 bil- 
lion. 

Obviously, a great inflationary 
pressure is created by this enor- 
mous backlog of buying power 
and the tremendous pent-up de- 
mand for consumers’ durable 
goods. We believe this inflation- 
ary trend can be most effectively 
met by a program of continued 
savings on the part of the Amer- 
ican people. The 80 million hold- 
ers of War Bonds have acquired 
the savings habit and have ac- 
cumulated the largest sum of per- 
sonal liquid assets in the history 
of this country. We, as bankers, 
should encourage this trend, and 
urge the American people to keep 
their War Bonds as “next egg” 
Savings. If people buy automo- 
biles, refrigerators, radios, and 
improve their homes out of cur- 
rent income by making use of 
their bank credit, then one of 
our greatest inflationary dangers 
will have been averted. 

The committee believes that it 
is the responsibility of bankers to 
persuade our people to keep their 
E Bonds until maturity, and to 
buy necessary goods out of cur- 
rent income for cash or on pru- 
dently budgeted instalment terms. 

Numerous surveys show that a 
substantial percentage of people 
intend to keep their bonds. How- 
ever, if the credit terms required 
by regulation are too severe to 
permit families in the middle or 
lower income brackets to make 
such purchases, either a hardship 
will be worked on those people, 
including veterans, or they will 
be forced to redeem their E 
Bonds. 

If a continued savings program 
to combat inflation is to be suc- 
cessful, then practical, realistic 
policies must be followed on se- 
lective credit controls. People 
with substantial war savings, or 
those few who are willing to cash 
their War Bonds, should not be 
favored in the distribution of 
goods over veterans and the lower 
income group. 

Regulation W and a national 
program of educating banks ap- 
pear to be two of the most im- 
portant subjects which will af- 
fect the development of consumer 
credit in the post-war years. 

The committee is constantly 
on the alert to make available to 
the member banks material which 
‘should prove helpful in the fu- 
ture development of this impor- 
tant banking function. 


Members of the Committee on 
Consumer Credit are: Carl M. 
Flora, Vice-President, First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Chairman; G. S. Blue, 
Assistant Vice-President, Mercan- 
‘tile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri; T. 
C. Boushall, President, Morris 
Plan Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
Virginia; William W. McCarthy, 
Vice-President, National Shaw- 
mut Bank, Boston, Massachusetts; 
R. A. Peterson, Vice-President, 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco, California; Leh- 
man Plummer, Vice-President, 
Central National Bank and Trust 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa; W. 
H. Rogers, President, National 
Bank of Geneva, Geneva, New 


“York; Richard W. Trefz, Presi- 


‘dent, Beatrice State Bank, 
Beatrice, Nebraska; Walter B. 
French, Deputy Manager, and 
Louis J. Asterita, Secretary, both 
of ABA headquarters, 22 East 
40th Street, New York, New York. 


Many thousand atomic 
structures, as symbolized € 
here, grow from Petroleum. 


Family Tree Industry 


T= almost any industry, any 
utility, you wish. 

Trace the end product back to its 
root, to its origin... 

Almost inevitably, you will come 
again and again to Petroleum—as a 
source of materials, as an indispen- 


sable agent, or as the activating 


power. 
Through Petroleum, this mother 


,drawn from the soil of America, a 
‘thousand branches have grown and 
‘spread. And new shoots constantly 


are springing forth to find their places 
in the sun. 


In this blood kinship with all com- 
merce and industry, Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company has the 
greatest incentive to continue the 
Pioneering it began by laying the 


of industry, first long distance pipeline. 


‘In the making of a greater, stronger 


America, in the development of a 
richer life for its people, Tide Water 
Associated is now preparing to do 
its full part. In one way or another, 
‘you will profit. 

TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED Olt COMPANY 
New York Tulse Sen Francisco 
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than ever before to the security 
and comfort of our people. 


The Road to Recovery 
After Previous Wars 


ft is exactly from great in- 
creases in national efficiency and 
consequently in production that 
the world has in the past received 
its major aid in recuperation 
from devastating wars. 

After the Napoleonic wars the 
plight of Britain seemed hopeless. 
But the application of the steam 
engine so increased the produc-~- 
tivity of her people that in time 
the burden of huge debt became 
easy, the standing of living in- 
creased and employment ex- 
. panded. 

After our Civil War the expira- 
tion of railway transportation 
stimulated the productivity of the 
fertile Mid-West. It opened the 
mines of the Far West. With 
these aids, in a few years the 
United States overcame the eco- 
nomic losses of that war and was 
again on the march of progress. 

After World War I there blos- 
somed a great advance in scien- 
tific knowledge and_ technical 
skills. It brought expansion in 
electric power, radio, telephone, 
motor transportation and _ the 
application of a thousand labor- 
saving devices and improved 
methods. Again we increased our 
productivity until the losses of 
that war were soon overcome. A 
great advance in the standards 
of living and comfort were again 
on the march,*:: 

I do not assume these stimulants 


to productivity were the sole 
forces of recovery but without 
them it would have been slow if 
not impossible. 

Now do not get the idea into 
your heads that these surges of 
efficiency were the product of 
war. They have occurred in 
peace. No doubt their suspension 
during war cumulates their force 
when peace comes. 


The Experience: After 
World War I 


I should like to dwell upon that 
period of 10 years after the first 
World War a little more for it 
contains a lesson and at the same 
time reenforces our confidence 
today. 

In the early twenties a com- 
mittee of engineers over which 
I presided announced an eco- 
nomic doctrine that, while not 
wholly new, was only discovered 
by many economists some time 
later. Amplified a little for 
clarity, we said the way to in- 
crease national efficiency and 
productivity was: 

1. Through scientific research 
with its discoveries and invention 
of labor-saving devices and bet- 
ter methods; 

2. Through the elimination of 
waste in industry and better 
utilization of our natural re- 
sources; 

3. Through improved technical 
training. 

Thereby the costs of articles and 
services could be reduced, prices 
could be decreased, the standard 


of living increased, people could 
buy more and thus more jobs 


could be created. The tax income | 


of the Government would grow 
and the debts decrease. 

From the social profit could 
come shorter work hours, in- 
creasing comfort, more music, 
more movies, and more chance to 
go fishing. 


Toward the end of that decade 
of the twenties I appointed an 
able committee of business men 
and economists with representa- 
tives of agriculture and labor to 
examine among other things 
what had happened to our na- 
tional efficiency during the 10 
years after World War I. The 
report showed that during the 10 
years we had increased the pro- 
duction of commodities and serv- 
ices on a per capita basis by over 
35% above prewar. Real wages 
increased over 30% and working 
hours decreased by 15%. We 
built more homes and great city 
buildings, more public improve- 
ments than in the previous three 
decades. There was never such 
an advance in so short a time in 
all our history. 


This study showed that these 
results in the twenties were not 
the product of any single revo- 
lutionary invention. We had de- 
veloped inventions and improved 
methods in a thousand directions. 
We had systematically eliminated 
wastes. We had greatly increased 
the number of our laboratories 
and of our skilled scientists, engi- 
neers and executives and had 
given them better training in our 
colleges and universities. 


The economic doctrine stated by 


the engineers prevailed during the 


10 years except in one spot. The 


weakness was that industrial 
labor and management skimmed 
off the cream of these gains and 
mostly left the farmers and white 
collar classes out of the benefits. 
Wages had taken about 70% of 
the increased gains, profits about 
15%. Prices and the cost of liv- 
ing decreased only slightly during 
the decade. Thus the farmers and 
white collar classes who did not 
participate in increased incomes 
could not buy their share of in- 
creased commodities and services. 
Then we began to overproduce 
and the increase in profits led to 
unrestrainable speculation. An 
inevitable slump resulted in 1929. 
Just as we were convalescing 
from our economic sins the hur- 
ricane of European financial 
panic struck us down into the 
great depression of 1931. 


Yet the engineers’ doctrine was 
right and I am going to assume 
the next generation will have the 
wisdom not to make the one mis- 
take I have mentioned. The les- 
son from that one economic sin, 
however, is not the main theme 
of this address, which is an 
examination of the prospect we 
have for another postwar increase 
in productivity. | 


The Road to Economic Recovery 
After World War I 


From scientific discovery and 
invention we have today a host of 
potential new expansions—many 
of them suspended by war, others 
stimulated by the war. None of 
them are immediately revolution- 
ary, but of great cumulative ef- 
fect. Indeed, the whole gamut of 
science and its application has 


opened a new frontier to the ex- 
pansion of American life. 


FOR CHEMICAL MIRACLES 


More than a Score of Raw Materials Invite Chemical Industries 
to the Territory Served by Kansas City Southern Lines 
Nowhere else in the United States is found such a variety of raw 


materials for tomorrow’s chemical miracles as in the fast-growing six- 
state area of Kansas City Southern Lines. Among the metals and min- 
Barite, Bauxite, Chalk, Clays, Coal, Dolomite, 
Lignite, Limestone, Manganese, Marble, Mercury, 
osphate, Salt, Silica, Shales, Slates, Sulphur, Titanium, Tripoli, Vana- 
dium and Zinc. And with all these are great timber and agricultural 
resources for chemurgy, an immense and unfailing 
flow of natural gas, and the world’s greatest oil pro- 
duction and refining—suggesting chemical utilization 


- erals are Antimony, 
Iron, 


of hydrocarbons. 


* The chemical industry produces economically and’ 
profitably here, aided by skilled local labor, a plen- 
tiful supply of water, and fast, cooperative trans- 
portation—not only to domestic markets, but to 
world trade through great Gulf ports near-by. 


Buildi 


YOUR INQUIRY STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
Address F. T. Ridley, Director of Development, 
Kansas City Southern, Lines, Kansas City Southern 
City 6, Missouri. 


_1. We shall see a great expan- 
sion in air transport as a result of 
improvements we now know. 

2. There will-be great expan- 
sion in the application of diesel 
and turbine gas engines. Among 
other services, they will expedite 
and cheapen in railway and high- 
way transport. 

_3. We shall see a great expan- 
sion in the new art which we now 
call electronics with its multitude 
of new gadgets. The radar and 
electronic microscope are new to 
industry and research. 

4. There will be great improve- 
ments in synthetic or chemical 
materials, such as plastics, special- 
ized rubber, glass and chemical- 
ized wood. There will be a great 
expansion in synthetic textiles. 

5. There will be much wider 
use of light metals. 

6. We have developed better 
seeds, many, improvements in 
farm machinery and larger indus- 
trial uses of farm products. 

7. We will save great wastes by 
the improvements in weather 
forecasting. 

8. We have seen the develop- 
ment of a host of labor-saving 
machine tools, big and little, dur- 
ing the past 10 years. There is 
a great improvement in “know 
how” in the use of these tools 
and methods. 

9. There are a host of new 
openings for reduction of waste by 
standardization and simplification 
of industrial methods and prod- 
ucts through cooperation in in- 
dustry and distribution. 

10. We have seen startling dis- 
coveries in medicine, the sulfa 
drugs, penicillin, blood plasma, 
vitamins, D.D.T. and a host. of 
others which will reduce the 
waste of sickness and prolong 
skilled lives. 

11. We have made great ad- 
vances in manipulation of the 
molecular structure of hydro- 
carbons, among them improved 
gasoline and a new host of hydro-. 
carbon products. 


Atomic Power 


12. The most dramatic of ali 
advances is the manipulation of 
the structure of the atom. The 
atomic bomb has awakened high 
hopes of application of such 
power to _ industrial purposes. 
There is danger to too high hopes. 
Up to now there is no reason to 
believe the explosive qualities of 
these elements can be tamed down 
so that they can run an engine 
directly with the amiability of the 
explosion of gasoline. There will 
be improvements in the applica- 
tions of radiation in healing and 
some industrial uses. There are 
intermediate and _ controllable 
steps in the transformation 
of Uranium 235, or 238, where a 
great volume of heat is generated. 
We are likely to see this indirect 


application to some power pur- 


poses within the next 10 years. 
That, however, would produce no 
great industrial revolution. The 
fuel element in the cost of mod- 
ern services and manufactured 
articles is a very small percentage. 
If all of these per cents were 
saved, it would not be a revolu- 
tion. And certainly even the pre- 
liminary priming of Uranium for 
action is an expensive business. 

But when we look at the last 
dozen years’ march of scientific 
thought on the atom we can ex- 
pect more from such great minds 
as Lawrence, Oppenheimer, Bush, 
Millikan, Compton and their host 
of young colleagues, perhaps 
much more than even they now 
know. 

13. We have had a great expan- 
sion of our scientific and indus- 
trial laboratories which will daily 
add to these forces of greater pro- 
ductivity. 

14. And to give impulse to all 
these forces we have a vast vac- 
uum of goods to fill. 

The sum of all these possiblities 
is not only recovery but a re- 
newed march in progress. 


The Reservations 


But now I come to some reser- 
vations. Whether we realize these 
great possibilities and all their 
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train of social good depends upon 
the moral, social and political 
climate with which these benefi- 
cent forces are surrounded. 

They can be crippled by a host 
of destructive actions: 

1. Monopolies that restrict pro- 
duction in order to force up prices 
or restrain competition from re- 
ducing them. 

2. Labor union rules that limit 
the output of men during their 
agreed hours of work; the gigantic 
wastes of strikes and lockouts; 
misguided labor that seeks to se- 
cure the benefits of increased 
productivity before it is accom- 
plished. 

3. Foolish industrial labor and 
management policies that again 
seek to skim off the cream of in- 
creased productivity and leave too 
little by reduced prices to the 
consumer who is the farmer and 
the white collar group as well as 
labor. 

_ 4. Government policies which 
jeopardize stability of the cur- 
rency and credit. 

5. Taxes which destroy the in- 
centives of men by taking away 
the reward of their efforts. 

6. Bureaucracy which stymies 
productive forces by stupid med- 
dling. 

7. Starry-eyed Utopias which 
ceny men reward for their efforts 
and thus frighten them from new 
adventure. 

In a word, these forces of 
science and technology can save 
this nation from being crushed 
by the burdens of war. But, to 
do it, men must be free in mind, 
spirit and creative power so long 
as they do no injury to their 
neighbors. They must be confi- 
dent of the future. 


Clarkson College and all our 
technical institutions have a great 
part to play in this recovery. From 
them must come our trained men. 
And in their laboratories must de- 
velop much of our research. We 
are confident of the contributions 
= these ends from Clarkson Col- 
ege. 


Labor’s Program for America 


(Continued from page 1699) 


real values, can we assume the re- 
sponsibility and dignity which is 
necessary in a free nation. 

We want a system of interna- 
tional trade in which the people 
of other nations will become cus- 
tomers and not competitors and 
from whom we may obtain what 
they can best produce in exchange 
for what we can best produce. 

We want a world system of jus- 
tice in which right will govern 
relations between the people of 
the world. We want a world sys- 
tem in which we may live at 
peace with our neighbors and 
they with us, devoting all our 
energies to defeating poverty and 
not wasting the major human and 
material resources in preparations 
for possible war against each 
other. 

We want the United Nations to 
be united nations and not just a 
jealous aggregation of powerful 
rivals. We want to help establish 
a United Nations of the World 
in which the democratic liber- 
ties of the people of the world are 
assured under a single govern- 
ment into which is blended the 
sovereignties of all nations and 
through which the free will of the 
people of each nation is given free 
opportunity for expression subject 
“a their obligations to their neigh- 

rs. 

Most of all we want to advance 
the dignity of the human indi- 
vidual as a free citizen in a free 
community, subscribing to the 
principles of law which restrict 
his liberties to the minimum con- 
sistent with the exercise of sim- 
ilar liberties by other individuals. 

We want that most of all be- 
cause the history of human civili- 
zation has been the progress of 


the individual towards the max- 


imum of human liberty within t 
range of the liberties of “ 
The accountability of the soul of 


‘campaigns of hate, 


each individual for his own 
thoughts, words and deeds is the 
mark of civilization. 

Democracy, to be real, _ is 
founded on free will, self-disci- 
pline to the law of God, and the 
rules of free men designed to ad- 
vance the interest of the whole 
community of individuals. The 
goal of democracy is the minimum 
of government control over the 
affairs of its citizens consistent 
with the needs of the community 
of citizens. 

That is a program which can 
be realized only by persistent ef- 
fort which for the time being re- 
quires the insistence of our civil 
government upon the existence of 
liberties elsewhere. The Atlantic 
Charter expressed this program in 
far nobler terms. That was when 
the Polish people were promised 
freedom, the Baltic States were 
recognized as independent, and 
the Balkans were pledged liberty. 
We regret the Charter seems for 
the moment to have been a casu- 
alty in the terrible conflict from 
which we are emerging. 


Our program can succeed only 
if we refrain from engaging in 
mass ,Campaigns of hate against 
a whole people. No civilized peo- 
ple can evade responsibility for 
tolerating discrimination against 
any people on the basis of race, 
creed or color. But we must avoid 
particularly 
those which are masked ‘as cam- 
paigns against hate. The tech- 
nique is usually to denounce those 
who denounce others. Unfortu- 
nately the objective is quite often 
the promotion of the group 
through the exploitation of the is- 
sue. The unfortunate effect usually 
is to increase intolerance and dis- 
crimination by sharpening the 
cleavage between. groups. 

“We have tonfidence that we can 
help attain our goal if we keep 


MIDDLE AMERICA 


—rich storehouse of essential foods, 
fibres, woods and medicines 


For great cargoes of bananas, 
coffee, sugar, cocoa and other 
nutritious tropical foods, our 
country has long sought Middle 
But it took a global 
war to make us realize that the 
fertile tropical lands of our 
nearest neighbors could provide 
many other products essential 
to both our industry and our 


America. 


agriculture. 


In less than three years, with 
the hearty cooperation of Middle 
American citizens and their 
governments, many crops for- 


fibres. 


trade as they 
production. 


merly brought from the Far 
East, have been established— 
abaca (for sea-going rope); rote- 
none (insecticide important to 
farmers and cattlemen); 
producing greases, 
The harvesting and 
planting of quinine has been 
expanded. Balsa, 
lignum vitae and other woods 
have * been furnished in ever- 
increasing quantities. All these 
are as important to peacetime 
were to war 


oil- 
valuable 


mahogany, 


that goal clearly before us. We 
must realize that we as a people 
fought to preserve our inheri- 
tance and realize what we can 
have if we devote in the days 
ahead some measure of the effort 
we expended to prevent its loss. 


In doing the job, we must never 
forget that our nation has grown 
great and powerful because we 
have held fast to the principle 
that all our ple without regard 
to the land from which their 
fathers came must be treated as 
equals and human beings. Should 
we ever notray the — of 
racial and religious liberty, we 
shall no longer be captains of our 
own souls. 


Tomorrow’s challenge gives to 
us a great responsibility to make 
our nation the foundry from 
which mankind may fuse again 
the institutions of liberty and de- 
mocracy and brotherhood among 
the peoples of the world. Our 
task will not be done until we live 
in that kindly nation and world 
described by Lincoln, “with 
malice towards none; with char- 
ity for all, with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the 
right.” 


NYSE Suspends Specialist 


It was announced by the New 
York Stock Exchange on Oct. 5 
that at a meeting of the Board of 
Governors on Oct. 4, 1945, the 
board determined that Isaac 
Siegel be censured by the Chair- 
man, fined $2,500, and his regis- 
tration as specialist suspended for 
six months for violation of 
Rule 350, 

Rule 350 relates to members, 
acting as..specialists, dealing for 
their own account. It is charged 
that Mr. Siegel accepted orders to 
purchase Certain-teed Corp. stock 
on Sept. 5 and that he filled the 
order by selling his own stock 
instead of first offering the stock 
on floor of the Exchange, as 
required by the rule. 


Since the early 1900s the ships of the Great White Fleet 
have served the healthy 2-way trade between Middle 
America and the United States, helping in the great ex- 
change of tropical products for North American goods. As 
rapidly as normal commerce can be resumed, now that 
Victory crowns the great effort of the United.Nations, the 
familiar white ships will return to their old routes. 


White 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


COLCMBIA * COSTA RICA * CUBA + DOMINICAN REPUBLIC * ECUADOR * EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA «x HONDURAS * JAMAICA, B.W.1. * NICARAGUA * PANAMA + PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Celanese Corp. Offers 


Dehens. and Common 


Public offering of $40,000,006 
Celanese Corp. of America 3% de--. 
bentures was made Oct. 10 by en 
underwriting group headed by 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., and Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. The deben- 
tures, due Oct. 1, 1965, are priced 
at 102% plus accrued interest 
Proceeds from the sale will be 
used for an expansion of more 
than $25,000,000, and retirement 
of long-term debt. 

The company is also offering: 
157,945 shares of common rie | 
to its common stockholders. 
through the issuance of war- 
rants permitting subscription to 
the new common stock at $50 per 
share on the basis of one share 
for each 10 shares held. The sub-- 
scription warrants expire on Oct. 
24, 1945. This offering is under- 
written by the same group han- 
dling the debentures. 


Hawaiian Electric Bds. 
Pfd. Stock Offered 


Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. and 
Dean Witter & Co. on Oct. 10, of- 
fered to the public $5,000,000 first’ 
mortgage bonds, series E 34%% of 
The Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. 


The bankers are also under- 
writing 150,000 shares of series C 
41,% cumulative preferred stock, . 
(par $20), which the company is: 
offering to its common stock-— 
holders for- subscription at $20 
per share at the rate of one share 
of series C preferred stock for 
each 2% shares of common stock 
held. The. subscription warrants. 
expire on Oct. 22, 1945. 

The bonds, due Oct. 1, 1970, are 
priced at 103% and accrued inter- 
est. The redemption price of the 
bonds is initially 1054%% and de- 


lines annually thereafter to 100% 
fh the last year. 
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ie Prepare Boys for Leadership 
In America 


(Continued from page 1697) 


Russian totalitarian States have 
done, reducing men to mere 
ciphers and substituting State- 
disciplined loyalties for individual 
dignity, then the winning of the 
Second World War will have 
proved a hollow victory. 

Your duty then is plain. The 
formula for the guidance of Boy 
Scout youth to the dignity of 
American citizenship contem- 
plated by the founders of this na- 
tion is simple. Begin now, with 
those extremely young, to teach 
them the virtues of democracy, as 
we have it in America, versus 
Communism or Socialism and 
pledge them to a militant interest 
in public affairs, fighting to ex- 
clude f public life those who 
would our freedom. 

Throughout my public life I 
have been particularly happy in 
contact with young men. In the 
work of organizing new and im- 

tant branches of the Federal 

vernment with which I was 
entrusted, I surrounded myself 
with enthusiastic, capable, youth- 
ful lieutenants. Against the criti- 
cism that they lacked experience 
I answered that they also knew 
nothing of defeatism. In the 
period of the great depression, 
survival and recovery came be- 
cause there were enough capable 
young men who never contem- 
plated failure to pull the nation 
out of a slough of despondency as 
they went forward with their 
boundless ambitions and _ illimit- 
able hope. 

Following the crisis we have 
just successfully weathered, that 
same invincible courage of youth 
offers the best guarantee now ap- 
parent that when the bickerings. 
distrust, misunderstanding and 
clashes of national philosophy are 
ultimately resolved, the American 
way of life can be confidently re- 
solved and life may be again 
worth living. 

These things I submit are worth 
fighting for. 

In the course of over 50 ad- 
dresses delivered in the past year 
dealing with problems created by 
rapidly moving events I have 


come in contact with a great 
many teachers’ organizations and 
with men and women who devote 
their time to the training of youth. 
I have tried to impress upon them 
the importance of inculcating a 
vital interest in government af- 
fairs not only on their part but 
on the part of those who come to 
them for training. 

My fear has been that in the 
glib conversations, radio discus- 
sions, round-table conferences, 
etc., they have heard a lot of talk 
about the highlights of present- 
day governments but no elemen- 
tary instruction or fundamental 
understanding of their real im- 
portance. 

Properly to appraise the rela- 
tive value of the Communism of 
Russia, the Socialism of Britain, 
and the Democracy of America, 


we must go behind the catch 
phrases of Nazism and Fascism and 
Bolshevism, and we must con- 


sider the thing which Hitler or 
Mussolini stood for, 

Names and personalities have a 
dramatic appeal to impressionable 
youth, and on the theory that 
there is something heroic about all 
leaders the untrained young mind 
is apt to place a halo around the 
names of a Hitler or of a Musso- 
lini. Always, it seems to me, it 
is the superficial and the glitter- 
ing label that appeals to youth. 
In some countries, indeed, the 
terms “political revolution” and 
“student” are synonymous. We 
congratulate ourselves that our 
young people are temperamen- 
tally non-explosive and that they 
look beyond the popularity of a 
name or of an issue to the merits 
of a controversy. Yet, we have 
had one of; our large higher 
schools of New York closed in 
recent days because of most re- 
grettable racial differences among 
the boys. 

These things should not be pos- 
sible under our form of govern- 
ment, and they would not be if 
those boys had been properly 
trained. 


Everything that a State gov- 
ernment does affects the welfare 


and fortunes of every individual 
in the State. It seems to me 
essential that the individual know 
just what the form of government 
under which he lives stands for. 
To know this one must under- 
stand, to begin with, the local unit 
of government which affects his 
daily life—village, town, city, and 
State — instead of thinking only 
of the term government. Indi- 
viduals must know who consti- 
tutes the government, what the 
theughts are of those individuals 
who make laws, and what the phi- 
losophy is of those who control 
us. Yet I have never been able, 
in any body of educators whom I 
have addressed, to find as many 
as 10% of them ever having gone 
to the trouble to write to their 
Stute legislators or congressional 
representatives on any subject, 
much less to impress upon those 
lawmakers the importance of 
governing so as to preserve char- 
acter, integrity, and self-respect- 
ing freedom in the individual. 

“The State” means to most un- 
trained minds some vast, nebulous 
institution which will somehow or 
other assume all the burdens of 
life and support the individual 
who lacks the ambition or energy 
to support himself. 


We have the spectacle at this 
moment, all over the country, of 
hundreds of thousands of jobs 
going unfilled while hundreds of 
thousands of men and women ap- 
peal to the State for unemploy- 
ment support. The most dis- 
turbing feature of it is that so 
many people today are willing to 
ask State aid without an apology 
or without any realization that 
they may be forfeiting self-respect 
in doing so. 

The reason is obvious. The un- 
trained mind knows dimly of a 
magic Communism or Socialism 
that, they understand, supports 
citizens in idleness, and when the 
going becomes tough, they think 
of these advertised panaceas and 
decide that that is what the State 
should mean in this country. So 
insidiously have totalitarian gov- 
ernments in Europe poisoned the 
mind of the individual with the 
belief that personal responsibility 
and personal conduct are unim- 
portant and that blind allegiance 
to the State is the only faith 
which is necessary, that all sight 


of spiritual value is lost. As one 


International Shoe Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


of our eminent statesmen pointed 
out several years ago: “No one 
was ever known to shoot Santa 
Claus,” and as long as the con- 
trolling authorities in a country 
supply a dole and a bounty, ob- 
tained with little or no labor, no 
one questions the real cost of that 
State charity. 

But the cost is terrific. The re- 
cipient of breadline rations from 
a State surrenders, in return for 
that meager amount, his self- 
respect, his right to worship, his 
right to think freely, his right to 
think for himself, and he is for- 
ever harassed by a tyrannical dis- 
cipline which reduces the indi- 
vidual to a level of slavery. 

It seems to me your bounden 
duty, as responsible people 
charged with the duty of training 
young men, to make hese facts 
known to your charges. Have no 
fear -f offending an ally of your 
cour ‘rv. It is perfectly obvious 
that unity among the allied na- 
tions can never be preserved if it 
depends upon each nation pro- 
tecting its own way of life for 
purely selfish reasons. It seems 
to me that our European allies 
who have been so generously 
benefited by material assistance 
should be interested in keeping 
this nation strong and the welfare 
of its people secure. 

And yet there is no reason why 
any nation should quarrel with 
the political philosophy of its ally. 
We have no right, merely because 
we do not care for Communism, 
to object to Russian adherence to 
that form of government. So long 
as we are not asked to finance the 
current British experiment in 
Socialism it is impertinent for us 
to criticize it. But by the same 
token the moment the Communist 
or the Socialist in this country 
seeks to import that philosophy of 
government into America and im- 
pose it upon our way of living, we 
would be less than men if we tol- 
erated the intrusion. 


At the same time, it cannot 
escape notice that with all the 
virtues and advantages claimed 
for the Communism of Russia and 
the Socialistic trend of England, 
those countries now confess that 
their economic way of living must 
have been inadequate. for they are 
now pleading with this country to 
lend them billions cf dollars 
save them from national bank- 
ruptcy. One is tempted to con- 
clude that there is some connec- 
tion between the chronic bank- 
ruptcy of the European countries 
and the fact that private enter- 
prise, personal freedom, and in- 
dividual initiative are wholly 
absent there, whereas in this land 
of personal freedom, under the 
American way of living, there 
has been prosperity. If for no 
other reason, then, than the 
preservatien of wcrld solvency, it 
should be our aim to protect and 
preserve the American way of life. 

And you cannot begin too soon 
in doing this; you must impreg- 
nate the mind of the growing 
American boy with the realization 
that it is his duty to take an active 
part in public affairs as the years 
pass in order that, knowing the 
intentions of the founding fore- 
fathers and knowing how much 
better the American form of gov- 
ernment and the American way of 
life has served mankind than any 
other yet known, he will not be 
seduced into imitation of alien 
forms of government whose 
names and superficial descrip- 
tions seem appealing. 


There is a danger that the 
superb youth organizations in the 
totalitarian countries may have 
impressed our boys. The vast 
Congresses of Youth, the huge 
athletic carnivals which the dic- 
tator nations so cleverly staged to 
catch the imagination of youth 
may, indeed, have evoked envy 
in our own boys. Nothing avpeals 
to mankind—boy or man—like a 
parade. Man is a gregarious ani- 
mal, and he is. prone to move in 
droves. 


That is bam. 4 that great states- 
man, Pope ius I, one of 


Europe’s wisest statesmen, strove 


so tirelessly to scotch the disease 
of dictator philosophy by © de- 
nouncing the mass movements of 
men under the false label of State, 
whereas in Fascist and Communist 
countries the State was elevated 
to the position of Supreme Being, 
eliminating every trace of indi- 
vidual identity in the masses of 
people because those so-called 
States eliminated God in whose 
image man was created. ; 

As Americans we have no 
choice about these things. The 
second of the Four Freedoms is 
not, as generally assumed, free- 
dom of worship, but freedom to 
worship God. The founding Pil- 
grim Fathers, as the poet says, 
“left unstained what they found— 
freedom to worship God.” 

I stress these elemental truths 
because I have found a wide- 
spread bélief that good govern- 
ment is not the concern of the in- 
dividual and that there is no con- 
nection between good government 
and the dependence of man-made 
government upon God. I am won- 
dering how well your boys—all 
future citizens—realize the essen-. 
tial connection. 

Recently I asked 25 people, 
picked at random, what each.one. 
considered the prime activity of 
the Boy Scouts. The answers 
ranged from drilling and camping, 
to doing things in the politest 
way. No one _ suggest your’ 
founder’s creed: to teach youth the’ 
essentials of good citizenship. 

Let me tell you of another poll. 
At the request of the Governor 
of Massachusetts I have been un- 
dertaking the work of stimulating. 
New England communities to 
action that will preserve their in- 
dustries. At most meetings I 
asked for a showing of hands of 
al! those who had ever taken the 
trouble to write to their Con- 
gressmen about matters vital to 
their own welfare. Without ex- 
ception, the response was in each 
community less than 10% of those 
attending. 

Obviously, we are getting the 
kind of government we deserve. 
We take what is given to us and 
like it. Now I’m not concerned 
so much about today, but I am 
greatly concerned about the 
future. That’s why I plead with 
you who direct youth to saturate 
their minds with their responsi- 
bility to God and to country, and 
to do this most practically by 
compelling them, if you can, to 
take a lively interest in good gov- 
ernment. The lives we are per- 
mitted to enjoy in the future are 
going to be touched upon every 
side by government interference, 
and these coming citizens must 
see to it, therefore, the govern- 
ment is led by good, capable, able 
men who recognize that the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence contain all the political 
philosophy we will ever need. 


I am convinced that there is 
nothing that the American youth 
cannot be trained to do. We 
have just witnessed how auickly 
he was trained from schoolroom 
theories into the mightiest prac- 
tical military force in the world’s 
history. Your graduate Scouts 
played a leading role in that 
triumph. That might must be 
matched by influence for peace- 
time victories. I am convinced 
that the American youth is 
anxious to be properly led. 

It would be little short of crimi- 
nal, in my judgment, if those of 
us who have anything to do with 


fthem in this period of confusion 
and bewilderment when every 
catch phrase of Socialism and 
Communism being bandied 
about as the cure-all for unrest 
and dissatisfaction. 


fined as “an interlude of unrest 
between wars.” It is during this 
“between-war period” that youth 
comes of age and boys become 
men. It is in this period that the 
thoughts and minds of boys must 
be trained along the lines of per- 


sonal responsibility, spiritual 
values, and civic obligations. 
Government, I repeat, will en- 


bate A. 


the training of future citizens fail. 


Peace has cynically been de-. 
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Reynolds & Co. Offers | 
Raytheon Mfg. Stock 


A banking group headed by 
Reynolds & Co. on Oct. 8 offered 
100,000 shares of $2.40 cumulative 
preferred stock convertible (par 
$50 per share) of the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co. The stock is 
priced to the public at $51.50 per 
share plus accrued dividends. 


- Of the net proceeds, $663,298 
will be applied to the redemption 
of the company’s outstanding $5 
par preferred stock at $5.50 per 
share; $1,100,000 will be used to 
purchase all of the outstanding 
capital stock of Russell Electric 
Co., subject to the approval of 
the Navy Department, and the 
balance will be added to the gen- 
eral funds of the company and 
used in connection with the 
transition to peacetime operations. 

In addition to the preferred 
stock presently being offered, the 
outstanding capitalization of the 
company will consist of 1,052,995 


mon stock. 


The new cumulative preferred 
stock is convertible, at the option 
of the holder, into 214 shares of 
common stock for each share of 


preferred. The preferred stock is | 


redeemable at the option of the} 
company on 30 days’ notice at 
prices from $54 to and including 
Oct. 1, 1948, down to $52 after 
Oct. 1, 1957. 


Hugger Heads New 
Branch Office of 
J. J. B. Hilliard Co. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—J. J. B. 
Hilliard & Son, investment bank- 


ers, have opened a new office in 
the Masonic Temple in Owens- 
boro, Ky. under the management | 


of Eugene L. Hugger. 


‘' Marion Cardwell, partner of 
the firm, said that the organiza- 
tion believed the growth of Ow- 
ensboro in recent years entitled 


investment services and facilities. | 


Harry Ellman Is Now With. 
B. G. Cantor Trading Dept. 


Harry Ellman has become asso-_ 
ciated with B. G. Cantor & Co., 61 | 
Broadway, New York City, in the 
trading department, where he will 
specialize in real estate securities. 
Mr. Elliman who has been in the 
“Street” for seven years, was pre- 
viously with Birnbaum & Co., and 
prior thereto with Alexander 
_—— & Co. and Luckhurst & | 

oO. | 


ter into our lives increasingly as 
time goes on. Unless we see to it 
that those who constitute the gov- 
ernment are God-fearing, able, 
patriotic men of integrity and 
character, imbued with the idea 
that the State exists to wrotect 
each individual in his right to a 
self-respecting, self-reliant, inde- 
pendent freedom, the State wili 
become a monster destroying 
every element of individuality 
and initiative. 


That is the responsibility with 
which you, as the guides and phi- 
losophers of American youth, are 
charged. Have faith in America 
and in the economic and spiritual 
life which has brought America 
to its preeminence. Don’t allow 
strange doctrines of government 
or strange philosophies of life 
into your house. 


Prepare your boys for leader- 
ship in an America which will 
demand in public life the best 
they can offer and persuade them 
to offer their best for public 
welfare. 


It must have been of your task 
the’ poet was thinking when he 
wrote: seni 

“Tis: education forms the com- 

mon mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined.” 


Blyth & Co., Inc., Group 
Offers Bullocks Inc. Stk 


An investment banking group 
headed by Blyth & Co., Inc., on 
Oct. 8 offered to the public 80,000 
shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, 4% series, and 108,750 
shares of common stock of Bul- 
locks, Inc., prominent Pacific 
Coast department store concern. 
The preferred stock is being of- 
fered at $103 per share and ac- 
crued dividends and the common 
at $28.75. 

The common stock offered is a 
portion of a total issue of 237,775 
shares against which the company 
issued subscription warrants to 
existing stockholders’ entitling 
them to subscribe for one new 
share of common stock for each 
four shares held. Warrants were 
purchased by the underwriters 
from certain stockholders and the 
stock being offered is obtained by 
exercising the rights which they 
represent. Bullocks, Inc., pro- 
poses to redeem the presently 
outstanding 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and retire certain 
notes payable and a mortgage 
loan out of the proceeds of the 


financing, but the principal pur- 
pose is to finance a program for 
development of retail store oper- 
ations in néw locations and ex- 
pansion, modernization and im- 
provement of various existing 
properties. 

In addition to proposed mod- 
ernization of certain of its Los 
Angeles buildings, the company 
has definite plans for the opening 
of a store in Pasadena, and its 
subsidiary, I. Magnin & Co., will 
remove its stores in San Fran- 
cisco, Beverly Hills and Santa 
Barbara to new locations in those 
cities. It is estimated that the 
cost of the entire program will 
be approximately $12,000,000. 

Best known among the com- 
pany’s chain of stores are Bul- 
lock’s Los Angeles and Bullock’s 
Wilshire (Los Angeles), the for- 
mer being a general department 
store and the latter a retail spe- 
cialty store. Bullock’s also oper- 
ates apparel stores in Westwood 
Village, Los Angeles and Palm 
Springs, Calif. 

I. Magnin & Co. operates eight 
retail specialty stores on the Pa- 
cific Coast, the most important 
being I. Magnin, San Francisco, 
and I. Magnin, Los Angeles. 


Kuhn Loeb Offering of | 
Mexican Electric 
Shares Oversubscribed 


Offering by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
and associates of 197,500 American 
shares of Industria Electrica de 
Mexico, S. A. was oversubscribed 
and the books closed Oct. 9. The 
offering, the first major foreign 
industrial issue sold in the United 
States since the war began, was 
priced at $23 a share. 


Simultaneously with the Ameri- 
can offering, 225,000 additional 
shares were offered in Mexico by 
a group headed by Banco Na- 
cional de Mexico. Proceeds from 
the two offerings, together with a 
$5,000,000 bond subscription by a 
Mexican government agency, will 
be used to establish that coun- 
try’s largest privately-owned in- 
dustrial corporation in a new in- 
dustry. 


The new company, having cap- 
ital of approximately $15,000,000, 
will acquire agencies already en- 


gaged in importation of American 
electrical products in Mexico and 


J. R. Power Mer. of 
Bache Boston Branch — 


BOSTON, MASS.—Bache & Co, 
announce that John Russell Power 
has been appointed manager of 
their main Boston office at: 30 
Federal Street. Mr. Power hag 
been connected with the Bache 
firm for over 12 years. He began 
his career in the brokerage busi< | 
ness in 1908 with Hayden, Stone & 
Co. He served as an Ensign in 
the Naval Reserve during World, * 
War I. He was a member of the 
Boston Stock Exchange from 1919 
to 1932, and acted as a floor 
broker principally for Hayden, 
Stone & Co., Whitney & Elwell, 
Weld, Grew & Co., E. T. Kitchin,. 
and others. . 


also will build a modern plant 
near Mexico City for local manu- 
facture of electrical products, 
principally under Westinghouse 


licenses. 
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Map of “Your America” Showing Territory Served by the Union Pacific Railroad 


For more than 75 years, Union Pacific has served eleven 
western states... been a partner in their development... 
transported their people and products. This vast territory 
oroduces a great variety of agricultural products which not 
only feed and clothe the nation but are converted into a 


myriad of industrial uses. 


The same eleven states also are a source of other industrial 
materials such as ores, minerals, lumber and petroleum. 
Rivers have been harnessed — providing irrigation and power. 
There is dependable rail transportation. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


 UNTON PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 


This vast western area nas materials and facilities required 


for postwar expansion. There is plenty of space for such ex- 


pansion and for homeseekers who desire a healthful contented 
life among friendly people in scenic surroundings. 


* 


* 


* 


Union Pacific... the Strategic Middle Route, uniting the 
East with the mid-West and Pacific coast... will, upon re- 
quest, gladly furnish information regarding available indus- 
trial and mercantile sites or farm lands in the territory the rail- 
road serves. Address Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Neb. 
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Bernard J. Conlon Still 
Trading Mgr. for Fox 


Bernard J. Conlon is still on the 
job as manager of the trading de- |Smith & Pate, Inc., announce the 


partment for P. F. Fox & Co., 120' return of J. Nathan McCarley, Jr. 


'McCarley Returns to Staff 
Of McAlister Smith Pate 


Broadway, New York City. Con- as their representative in Western | 
Mr. McCarley, bers think our copy is too long, 
similar name of Bernard J. Conlin | who has been serving in the Army | too much for readers to wade 
who recently bought a seat on the | Air Forces for the past three and | through—while others think we 
| should discuss more subjects in 


the 


fusion has arisen because of the | North Carolina. 


New York Stock Exchange and | one-half years, will make his 
joined Bond, McEnany & Cv. as! headquarters at Albermarle Park, 


a partner. ' Asheville. considering is that our messages 
|are too lofty, too stratospheric, 
e too much like prose poems—while 


Or all the Long Distance 
ealls these days, there is 
none that brings more joy 
‘than—“Helle Mom, it’s 
me!” 
We think those who 
stand aside in the evening 
so that service men can get 


their calls through faster 
have a very real share in 
the happiness that is going 
ever the wires. 

That goes, too, for these 
who limit their calls to five 


minutes when the operator 
requests it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Listen to **The Telephone Hour** every Monday evening over NBC 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—McAlister, | 


| 


| 


| one 


‘would do 


The NYSE Public Relations Goal 


(Continued from page 1697) 
|“We Have a Long Story to Tell” 


Perhaps that is why some mem- 


same area of white space. 
Another comment which we are 


anonymous critic writes: 
“This stinks!” | 


To those who have misgivings | 
about our first four messages, let | 
me say this: We have a long. 
story to tell, and it will take a! 
long time to tell it. There are 
more facts to be brought out 
about us than there are to be told | 
about almost any organization I 
can think of. To make our story | 
stick, it must be understood. This 
understanding must be the foun- 
dation of belief. Belief in us! 
Belief in us will not be built into 
the public mind by the mere 
assertion of our integrity. Our 
job is not quite that simple. 


No, we are not too much con- 
cerned about long copy. Hf you! 
will skim through some of the! 
national magazines you will find | 
that many experienced advertisers 
who know how to get the most 
for their advertising dollar are 
not afraid to use many words to 
tell their story. I do not mean to 
say that all-of our messages will 
be long. Our aim is, by constant 
effort, to make them as brief, as 
arresting, as possible. 


“We Will Strive to Enhance Our 
Good Néme” 


Now to those who would have 
us discuss the “nuts and bolts” of 
our story, I can assure you that we 
intend to do so. Every facet of 
the story will be discussed as the 
campaign progresses.. We _ will 
attempt to be practical as well as 
inspirational. We will be tech- 
nically accurate and meticulously 
honest. We'll do some breast- 
beating—within the bounds of 
good taste. Above all, we shall 
strive to build up the ‘public 
position and enhance the good 
name of our institution and of our 
members and member firms. 


Incidentally, we are making ex- 
tensive preparations to support 
the coming Victory Loan. We 
so without prodding 
from the Treasury Department, 
because we think we ought to do 
so. But we’re getting the prod- 
ding, too. Here’s a sample: 

“As you know, our final Vic- 
tory Loan will start around 
Oct. 29, and probably run 
through the first week in De- 
cember. Inasmuch as this is the 
last of the big organized war 
loan campaigns, I wish that you 
would give some thought to a 
bang-up promotion by the New 
York Stock Exchange.” 

Our Victory Loan advertise- 
ment and other advertisements 


‘change relative to the advertising 


this year are scheduled to appear 
in a coast-to-coast list of 400 
newspapers with an aggregate 
circulation of 38,000,000. In ad- 
dition, they will appear in the 
following national magazines with 
a total circulation of 16,650,000: 
“Saturday Evening Post,’ “Col- 


lier’s,’” “American Magazine,” 
“Atlantic Monthly,” “Country 
Gentleman,” “Editor and Pub- 
lisher,” “Farm Journal,” “Har- 
per’s,” “Look,” “News Week,” 
“The Publishers Auxiliary,” 


“United States News,” “American 
Press,” “The Pathfinder.” 


Our Victory Loan message is 
tied in with the Thanksgiving 
theme and captioned “After the 
harvest . . what?”. You will 
receive advance proofs within a 
few’ days. 


Speaking of advance proofs, I 
was shocked the other day when 
a member told me he had never 
seen a proof of any of our adver- 
tisements—nor had he received 
any correspondence from the Ex- 


program. For some reason he 
had not been seeing all of his 
mail. 


I hope that gentleman’s experi- 
ence is the exception and not the 
rule. For we must rely on corre- 
spondence to keep you informed 
on what we are doing, when we 
are doing it, and what you can do 
to reap maximum benefits from 
our national program. We assume 
the responsibility for sending out 
the correspondence—but we can 
not guarantee that it will get 
through to your attention. To 
complete the contact between our 
offices and yours, won’t you please 
be on the lookout for all material 
bearing on the program? 

In addition to the advance 
proofs we are making available 
to all member firms regular 
monthly adaptations of each Ex- 
change advertisement. There are 
enlargements for display in your 
offices. Win Smith suggested that 
the Exchange assume the cost for 
these, and we are going to do so 
in the future. There are small 
foiders which you can enclose 
with your monthly statements and 
distribute otherwise as you deem 
appropriate. There are small ad- 
vertisements which you may pub- 
lish in your newspapers over your 
own signature. They: are all in 
proof and mat form, so there is 


no work for you to do. These ad- 
vertisements re-echo the theme of 
our message. Some quote directly 
from our message. Others make 
no reference to the Exchange. 


“Identify Your Firm With the 
Program” 


So you have a variety of ma- 
terial at your disposal. What 
you do with this material is up to 


you. In general, I believe our 
program will be most beneficial 


for the firms which exert the 
greatest effort to capture some of 
its benefits. I know that I per- 
sonally wouldn’t miss one oppor- 
tunity, if I was head of a mem- 
ber firm, to identify my firm 
name in some way with this pro- 
gram. For the program is begin- 
ning to get attention. It is mak- 
ing sense in important places out 
around the country—among mem- 
bers of Congress, Governors of 
States, highly placed officials in 
Washington, and among your cus- 
tomers. It is your program. And 
it is up to you to make the most 
of it to the extent that you ap- 
prove of it as we go along. 


Visitors’ Gallery Open 


You will be interested, I think, 
in some additional steps we have 
taken and which we have in mind. 
This morning the gallery of the 
Stock Exchange was thrown open 
to the public. You will recall 
that it was closed, under certain 
restrictions, after our entrance 
into the war. A trained staff of 
intelligent young women will 
welcome visitors. Before the 
gallery was closed because of war 
conditions we had from 600 to 
1,500 visitors daily. The recep- 
tion of visitors is an important 
aspect of our public relations and, 
now that the gallery is open again, 
we intend to make the most of the 
opportunity. 

We are in the initial stages of 
building a new sound. motion pic- 
ture, which we hope will have 
high entertainment value, in ad- 
dition to sound information about 
the Exchange and our business. 
One important use of this picture 
will be its exhibition to visitors 
to the gallery. If we can find 
suitable space near the gallery we 
hope to build a miniature theater 
to accommodate perhaps 75 per- 
sons at a time. Incidentally, 
duplicates of this motion picture 
will be made available to our 
member firms and to our Gover- 
nors and your Governors for ex- 
hibition: in various sections of the 
country. In addition, we wilt 
provide a separate method of dis- 
trioution of the pictures in order 
to reach the largest audience pos- 
sible. We have in mind, also. the 
preparation of slide films, which 
your speakers’ bureau, as well as 
members and_ allied members, 
could use to illustrate addresses 
before various organizations. 


Now that there is more paper 
available we are planning to en- 
large “The. Exehange Magazine” 
and its eirculation. Because of 
the shortage. of magazine paper 
we have been obliged to limit 
both the sizez and the circulation 
of the magazine. ; 

1 am glad to have had this op- 
portunity to tell you about our 
public relations activities and 
plans, and I know that we are 
going to have your much needed 
cooperation—and. cooperation in- 
cludes criticism, which we will 
welcome at all times. 


Liberty Aircraft Products Corporation —— 
Farmingdale, Long Island 


Suppliers of precision parts to the Aircraft Industry 
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Record Construction 
Boom Forecast 


(Continued from page 1690) 


satisfy themselves that present 
cost levels are not temporary. 

“My view is that war financing 
and spread of purchasing power 
have put this country on a gener- 
ally higher price level. Any pre- 
diction about prices is extremely 
hazardous, but I seriously ques- 
tion whether construction costs 
will be lower in the future than 
at present. I hope they won’t go 
very much higher and that we 
will avoid a high peak and a de- 
flation afterwards.” 


Emphasizing the preponderant 
need for residential building, Mr. 
Holden said that “residential 
building represents the most ur- 
gent need. Here, as elsewhere, 
the housing shortage is acute. It 
was recently reported that there 
were only 2,000 vacant dwelling 
units in all apartments § and 
houses, exclusive of old-law tene- 
ments, in the five boroughs of 
New York City—a vacancy rate 
less than one-tenth of 1%. 


“Only recently the Citizens’ 
Housing Council issued a report 
describing New York’s housing 
shortage as being so urgent as to 
require the erection of temporary 
buildings to meet the situation. 
Doubtless, other urgent needs 
exist, but it is difficult to see 
what could be more important 
than this.” 


Predicting a five-year boom of 
unprecedented dimensions, Mr. 
Rheinstein said that: 

“In my opinion, a greater vol- 
ume of construction will be un- 
dertaken during the next five 
years than has ever before been 
completed in a like span in this 
country; and New York City will 
have its share. Public works 
alone as planned by the city 
about two years ago were esti- 
mated at a billion and a quarter 
dollars. Private enterprise con- 
struction can exceed that many 
times. We should easily surpass 
New York’s all-time peak of $1 
billion attained back in 1926. 


“The vacuum formed by the 
acute housing shortage will be 


filled by a rush of residential con- 
struction. Office buildings and 
institutional work are planned on 
a grand scale. The large private 
hospitals have major building 
programs; established department 
stores are actually building or 
planning additions or large struc- 
tures in new locations. New con- 
struction generally will be pro- 
vided to replace obsolete build- 
ings, to meet the requirements of 
new enterprises and to satisfy the 
needs accumulated since 1929. In 
addition, there is waiting to be | 
performed an abnormal volume of , 
maintenance and repair work de- 
ferred during the depression and 
the war period.” 

The dangers of inflation were 
also pointed out by Mr. Rhein- 
stein, who said that “the most 
obvious and greatest danger of a 
boom is inflation. The stage is 
set for speculators to exploit 
searcity, for labor to demand high 
wages, for combinations of manu- 
facturers and groups of sub- 
contractors to “jack up” a floor 
under prices. Where there is ex- 
cited competitive bidding for 
scarce commodities and trained 
men, not only do prices rise but 
quality suffers. Then there is 
additional outlay to operate and 
maintain buildings of poor work- 
manship and unsound materials. 


Abnormally high prices would 
defer much substantial long-range 
work and put a premium on tem- 
porary expedients promising im- 
mediate profits, thus further 
undermining quality and suitabil- 
ity and adding to the burden of 
the future.” - 

Mr. McSpedon, representing the 
trade unions, emphatically pointed 


out the necessity for the Govern- 


ment to expedite the flow of ma- 
terials. 


“How soon can work be 
started?” he said. “The answer 
lies in the availability of equip- 
ment and materials. The man- 
power is already available and is 
being augmented from day to day 
by the thousands of construction 
workers who are returning here 
from war construction projects 
elsewhere and from various units 
of the Armed Forces. These men 
are returning at a very rapid rate 
and we sincerely that 
enough construction work will be 
available to employ them all. 


“Due to government wartime 
restrictions we are told it will 
take several months before 
enough material and equipment is 
available. True, the Government 
has declared all restrictions on 
building material! lifted as of Oct. 
15, but that marks only the be- 
ginning of the resumption of 
manufacturing material and equip- 
men. Meantime, we must depend 
on the very limited supplies now 
available. 


“For the past three years, our 
Council, composed of some 104 
local unions of all _ building 
trades, has worked jointly with 
the Building Trades Employers’ 
association here to keep our in- 
dustry alive. We presented a 
comprehensive plan, looking 
ahead to the present time, to the 
War Production Board. In joint 
appearances before Governmental 
agencies, we warned that unless 
something was done to expedite 
the flow of building materials. 
several months to a year would 
elapse, at the war’s end, before a 
great number of construction men 
could be employed. We received 
some cooperation from the Labor 
Division of the WPB, yet the fact 
remains that aside from some 
immediate alteration work, there 
is little chance of any great vol- 
ume of new construction starting 
oe late spring or summer of 


Pointing out Governmental 
dereliction in refusing to release 
materials for housing construc- 
tion, Mr. McSpedon continued, 
“our Council foresaw this hous- 
ing shortage over two years ago. 
We therefore created a joint com- 
mittee with the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association to try to 
prevent it. The committee in- 
formed proper Government au- 
thorities of the shortage that was 
sure to come (and which exists 
today) and pointed out the need 
for releasing materials to permit 
some immediate housing construc- 
tion. Despite the fact that plans 
were ready, financial arrange- 
ments complete, workers ,.were un- 
employed, and the shortage grow- 
ing more acute, it was impossible 
to secure the release of these ne- 
cessary materials. Despite our 
best efforts to avoid or at least 
minimize the shortage, the Gov- 
ernmental agencies did not see fit 
to direct some flow of building 
materials to the construction in- 
dustry.” 

In answer to a question as to 
the size of the labor force pres- 
ently available in New York City, 


Mr. McSpedon replied that “the 
indications are that appreximately 
30,000 building trades mechanics 
who had to leave New York to 
locate on war construction proj- 
ects are returning. In addition, 
there are about 40,000 we helped 
recruit for the Seabees, Army En- 
gineers and other Armed Forces 
units, now returning. Of our 
membership, at the present time, 
more than 100,000 are eagerly 
waiting to start work. This makes 
a total of about 170,000 building 
and construction workers avail- 
able.” . 


acs 


Mich. Group of IBA 
Elects New Officers 


DETROIT, MICH.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan 
Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, Oct. 2, 


.1945, Fred A. Bargmann, of 


Braun, Bosworth & Co., was 
elected Chairman; William C. 
Roney, of Wm. C. Roney & Co., 
Vice-Chairman, and Harry E. 
Thurston, of Watling, Lerchen & 
Co., was again elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


In addition, Ray Murray, Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit; Ralph 
Simonds, Baker, Simonds & Co.; 
Cyrus H. King, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, along 
with Oscar Buhr, Detroit Trust 
Company; Merle Bowyer, Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, and 
Douglas H. Campbell, of First of 
Michigan Corp., were elected Di- 
rectors for the ensuing years. 
Harold Chapel, Chairman for the 
past year, will remain as ex- 
officio Director. 

W. S. Gilbreath, Jr., President 


of First of Michigan Corp., Gov- 


ernor-elect, addressed the meeting, 
along with the guest speaker of 
the evening, Charlies S. Garlatid, 
the latter being President-nom~- 
inee of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. : 

Robert Chapin Dead ~ 
Robert Cushman Chapin died 
at his home at the age of 52. Mr. 
Cushman before his retirement 


three years ago was associdted — 


with Dominick -& Dominick, 14 


Wall Street, New York City, as® 
| proker. 


world. 


this book. 


STAND FOR BEAUTY 


AND 


FOR BEAUTIFUL WORLD 


Bread, without Liberty, is the slave's lot. 


Booms and depressions make for a bad and ugly 


The League of Nations has just issued a remarkable 
book: “Economic Stability in the Post War World.” .- 
Tt could be an intelligent guide toward a better world, 
if only the statesmen would follow the principles out- 


lined therein with an unbiased and sound judgment. 


All statesmen and all responsible citizens should read 


Our thanks go meanwhile to the League of Nations 


for such a valuable contribution towards a better and 


and more beautiful world. 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
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Republic Pictures 
Corporation 
NEW 
Debenture Income 4s, 1965 


Preferred 


Common 
(When as and if issued) 


Ernst&Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs, 
120 Broadway, New York5,N.Y. 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Specialists in 


RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 


Selected Situations at all Times 


GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS-BONDS 
INCORPORATED 


25 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y, 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-6400 
Teletype NY 1-1063 


Robert Woods Joins 
Dean Witter in N. Y. 


Dean Witter & Co., investment 
bankers, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
that Robert J. Woods has 
joined them as manager of the 
commodity departmnt in the New 
York office, 14 Wall Street. This 
is in line with the firm’s plans to 
expand its operations in the com- 
modity field. Mr. Woods has been 
active in the commodity markets 
for many years and in all sec- 
tions of the country. For the 
Jast 13 years he has been associ- 
ated with Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis and its predecessor firms. 


Horan & Grischy to 


Open in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Ray J. 
Horan and Clifford H. Grischy 
will shortly form Horan & 
Grischy with offices in the Union 
Trust Building. Mr. Horan was 


.formerly a partner in Edward 


Brockhaus & Co., with which Mr. 
Grischy was also associated. 


Virginian 
Corporation 


5s, 1952 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
Boston 


61 Broadway 
Telephone—Dligby 4-4933 


Railroad Securities in Peace Time 
An Address by Patrick B. McGinnis 


Copies on WRITTEN request 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 


1945. 
favorable with a decline of only 
looked for. 


than in the final quarter of 1944. 
A rise of 6.4% is estimated for the 
Pacific Coast area, a rise of 1.8% 
for the Central Western area and 
a nominal rise for the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas area. The other 
ten areas look for declines 
ranging from 1.9% in the Mid- 
West area to 23.5% in the South- 
west. With the exception of the 
latter all of the various regional 


Boards anticipate freight car 
loadings less than 9% below a 
year ago. 


If the estimates of the Boards 
turn out to be realistic it will 
mark a sharp reversal of the 
trend generally looked for among 
followers of railroad securities, 
and a narrowing of the year-to- 
year declines of the past two 
months. The downward trend of 
freight car loadings, as compared 
with a year ago, got under way 
in June with a nominal decline 


"| followed by a drop of 2.4% in 


July. In August the spread 
widened to 8.3% with a modest 
improvement to 7.7% last month. 
Considering the labor situation, 
and particularly the implications 
on some of our major industries 
of scattered stoppages in the bi- 
tuminous coal fields, it seems 
likely to many statisticians that 
the fourth quarter will witness 
a widening rather than a narrow- 
ing of the year-to-year spread in 
car loadings. 

Regardless of the extent of the 
decline in car loadings there ap- 
pears to be little question but 
that revenues will show an even 
wider drop. Loading of cars is 
apt to be less heavy now that the 
strains of a war economy have 
been removed. In many instances 
high tariff war goods will be re- 
placed by traffic carrying a lower 
rate. With the movement of war 
goods the entire width of the con- 
tinent in many cases, the average 
haul throughout almost the entire 
industry has increased materially 
in the past few years. With a 
gradual return to a peace econ- 
omy it is natural to assume that 
the average haul will be shorter 
with a consequent decline in the 
average revenue per ton. Finally, 
passenger business in many sec- 


tions of the country has been 
dropping off at an appreciably 
faster rate than freight traffic. 
On a decline of 8.3% in freight 
car loadings in August gross rev- 
enues were off 9.7% and it is 


Railroad Securities 
The Shippers’ Advisory Boards came out over last week end 


with their estimates of freight car loadings for the fourth quarter of 
For the country as a whole the outlook appears relatively 


6.1% from the like 1944 interval 


However, prospects vary widely as between the various 
sections of the country. Three of the boards anticipate a higher 
volume of freight car loadings 


likely that this differential will 
become larger in coming months. 

In the latest two months for 
which statistics are available, July 
and August, net operating income 
of Class I Carriers as a group has 
been running below the level of 
1941 or of any year since then. 
The decline in July amounted to 
8.7% and in August to 22.2%, 
bringing the cumulative increase 
in net operating income for the 
first eight months of 1945 over 
the like months of 1941 to only 


about 10%. On the basis of the 
present outlook, then, it now looks 
as if net operating income for 
the full year 1945 will fall below 
$1 billion for the first time since 
1941 and will be below the level 
of that year. 

A decline in net operating in- 
come below the 1941 level de- 
spite gross revenues indicated al- 
most two-thirds higher will be 
only in part due to the increase 
in wages and material and fuel 
costs with which the carriers have 
been ‘burdened in the interim. 
Earnings this year as compared 
with the pre-war performance are 
distorted by the change in ac- 
counting whereby way and struc- 
tures must now be depreciated. 
While this is not a cash outlay it 
will be a permanent factor in 
earnings. Current earnings also 
reflect amortization of defense 
projects which could be written 
off over a period of 60 months 
instead of at the normal depre- 
ciation rates. This is only a tem- 
porary earnings influence, ended 
late in September by proclama- 
tion of President Truman. The final 
distortion in comparing 1945 with 
1941 earnings is in the tax bill. 
It is estimated that tax accruals, 
including Federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes, this year will 
run approximately $1 billion 
higher than in 1941. To some ex- 
tent this should be alleviated by 
the beginning of next year 


through reduction in, or complete 


elimination of, the excess profits 
tax. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Co. 


We will discount profits and assume losses 
in the above 


“when 


issued” contracts. 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 


Exchange Considers Admitting Corporations 


Emil Schram, President of 


the New York Stock Exchange, 


announced on Oct. 9, that consideration of the advisability of per- 
mitting member firms to do business in a corporate form had been 


resumed. 


The matter has been discussed by the Board of Governors; and 


the staff of the Exchange, at the 


Board’s direction, has undertaken 


a new study which will be pre-@— 


sented to the Board later. 

In announcing that the study 
was being undertaken, Mr. 
Schram said: 

“The essence of the plan most 
widely discussed is to permit a 
presently existing member firm 
to incorporate its business under 
such restrictions as the Exchange 
deems necessary to continue to 
exercise the same control over the 
corporation as it now does over 
the member firm. The corpora- 
tion would be subject to at least 
as rigorous regulations for the 
protection of the public as the 
firm is, such as maintenance cap- 
ital requirements, audits, regis- 
tration of registered representa- 
tives, etc. In addition, there 
would be, initially, greater capi- 
tal requirements and required 
bonding of officers. 

“To insure the same control 
over the owners and managemeat 
of the corporation as the Ex- 
change exercises over partners of 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


firms, the officers, directors and 
|voting stockholders would have 
,to be members or allied members 
/of the Exchange and the non- 
|voting stockholders would have 
|to be passed upon as limited part- 
|ners are now.” 


Sidney Hook V.-P. of 
First California 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 


|The appointment of Sidney B. 


| Heok as Vice-President in charge 


| of the Southern California Under-. 


| writing Department of the First 
| California Co., 300 Montgomery 
Street, has been announced by 
George H. Grant, President. 


Mr. Hook has been engaged in 
the investment banking business 
in California for the past 25 years. 
He has recently been with Dean 
Witter & Co. and Morgan & Co. 


Dated: September 26, 1945. 


PREPAYMENT PRIVILEGE. 


Holders and registered owners of the above-described Bonds desiring to 
receive prior to the redemption date payment of the full redemption price (includ- 
and accrued interest to January 1, 1946), may do so upon presenta- 
of said Bonds in the manner prescribed in the foregoing notice, 
at The Chase National Bank of the ce a York, 11 Broad Street, New 


ing premium 
tion and surrender 


York 15, New York, the agency of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 


To the Molders and Registered Owners of 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company 


First Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, Due January 1, 1955. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in accordance with the terms of the said 
Bonds and of the First Refunding Mortgage dated January 3, 1905, executed by 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company and Southern Pacific Company to The Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York, as Trustee (under which Mortgage The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York is now Successor Trustee), Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company has elected to exercise its right to redeem, and will pay 
| and redeem on January 1, 1946, all of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
First Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, due January 1, 1955, outstanding under 
and.secured by said First Refunding Mortgage at 105 per cent. of the face value 
thereof, with accrued interest thereon to January 1, 1946. 

On January 1, 1946, there shall become and be due and payable upon all of 
| said Bonds, at the agency of the Railroad Company, namely, The Chase National 

Bank of the City of New York, Successor Trustee under said Mortgage, 11 Broad 
Street, New York 15, New York, the principal thereof, together with accrued 
interest thereon to January 1, 1946, and a premium of five per cent. (5%) upon 
the face value of said Bonds. From and after such redemption date of January 1, 
1946, all interest on said Bonds shall cease - — and a coupons for interest 
maturing subsequent to said date shall be and become void. 

Holders onl registered owners of the above-described Bonds should present and 
surrender them for redemption and payment as aforesaid on or after January 1, 
1946, at said agency of the Railroad Company, with, in the case of coupon Bonds, 
all coupons maturing subsequent to January 1, 1946, attached. Coupons due 
January 1, 1946, may accompany said Bonds when presented for payment or mey 
be presented for payment in the usual course. In the case of registered Bonds, 
where payment to anyone other than the registered holder is desired, the Bonds 
should be accompanied by proper instruments of assignment and transfer. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 


By J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 


u 


By J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 


Lh. rothchild & co. 


KEYES FIBRE 


Class A and Common 


EXPRESO AEREO 
CHICAGO RAILWAYS 


5’s-27 (25% Pd.) 


ONE WALL STREET 


RAILROADS IN 
THE RECONVERSION PERIOD 


Circular upon request 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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BOwling Green 9-8120 ‘Tele. NY 1-794 || Member of National Association wall street n. y- 0. B 
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Flouting and Usurping 
The Legislative Function 


(Continued from page 1691) 
SEC and the NASD, in diminishing spreads and commissions, 
is directly opposed to what the Congress is trying to accom- 
plish. We contend that the interests of small business are 
being completely ignored and that the securities markets 
will eventually virtually be closed to small enterprises as a 
result of such activities. 


Congress could never have intended that so many 
thousands of individuals, the traders, salesmen, employees, 
etc., who are now required to register with the NASD under 
the most recent amendment, should not be consulted. In this 
country we are not accustomed to see restraint placed upon a 
person’s right to his job, particularly without giving that 
person some say in the matter. Such procedure is abhorrent 
‘to our free institutions. Nevertheless, that is exactly what 
has happened as a result of the passage, by questionable 
methods, of the recent NASD by-law amendment. 


Representatives of the securities field must now look 
intently to their political fences with a view to maintaining 
them. The Congress must be made cognizant of the flouting 
_and usurpation of its powers by the SEC and the NASD. 

Both of these bodies should be compelled to toe the 
mark through the medium of a Congressional investigation. 
: When the Securities and Exchange Commission applies 
to the Congress for appropriations to continue its activities, 
those activities should be carefully checked and no appro- 
-priation made for the continuance of those branches of the 
work which are against the public interest. 

Whilst the administrative bodies in the securities field 
have been wooing the Congress, those whose livelihoods are 
directly affected have been particularly derelict in their 
-duty, inasmuch as they have ignored this phase. 

Congress has many burdens. It tries to serve and to doa 
thorough job. The hardships under which the securities field 
is laboring must be brought to its attention. Details concern- 
ing the numerous ways in which the authority of Congress 
is being flouted by the SEC and the NASD must be continu- 
‘ously publicized. | 
All those who are adversely affected must get behind a 
movement to force a Congressional investigation of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and the NASD and also 
to promote immediate remedial legislation. 

THE IMMEDIATE REPEAL OF THE MALONEY ACT 
WOULD BEST SERVE THE PUBLIC INTEREST. 


0 
REPORTER’S 
REPORT 


The. institutional bidder came 
back to plague the investment 
banking world this week after an 
absence of many months. What 
happened merely served to give 
bankers another illustration of 
what they would be up against if 
these huge investment organiza- 
tions were not concerned with 
the element of diversification as 
well as yield. 


The situation- was the more 
ironic since it involved a bond 
issue of the Pennsylvania, De- 
troit & Toledo Railroad one of 
whose undertakings, about a 
year ago, brought on the fight 
by middle western banking in- 
terests to have all railroad fi- 
nancing made subject to com- 
petitive bidding. 


Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, bidding only for its own ac- 
count, outdistanced three banking 
groups which sought the issue of 
$31,873,000 of new bonds of the 
road bidding 99.01 for the issue 
with a 2%% coupon. This just 
simply pushed the bankers out of 
the picture even though they were 
bidding pretty close to the market 
for the loan. 

Their bids, all for a 2%% cou- 
pon, ranged from a low of 98.- 
059 to a high of 98.179, but to no 
avail. There was no tendency to 
rush to the wailing-wall, how- 
ever, since bankers recognize that 
this is bound to happen from time 
to time. 


As one of their number put it 
“the insurance companies are 
just as close to the market as 
we are and, accordingly, they 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


have a good idea of what the 
bids and the prospective reof- 
fering price would be. So, they 
have only to figure a price just 
in-between, and we are out.” 


A Bit On The Slow Side 

The job of marketing South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.’s $75,- 
000,000 of new 2%,% debentures 
was reported proving a bit slow 
in dealer circles. The yield. of 
around 2.67% afforded buyers on 
the price of 101.83 was regarded 
as a trifle too close to the market, 
although it was expected the is- 
sue would move out in good time. 

While noting the low yield, 
observers were naturally in- 
clined to remark the quality of 
the issue, and to point out that 
the high rating accorded the 
loan assured its placement. 

For the moment, however, in- 
stitutional buyers to whom it 
must pass in large measure, were 
reported a bit on the cool side. 
This went for the insurance com- 
panies and the banks and trust 
funds as well, particularly those 
among the latter which must con- 
sider the tax angle. 


High-Grades Strong 

The high-grade market is re- 
ported, if anything, stronger than 
it has been at any other time, al- 
though the volume of day-to-day 
business which is the dealers’ 
stock in trade, is rather sluggish. 
But the behavior of a few of 
the railroad new issues of re- 


cent date is indicative of the 
general situation. Northern 
Pacific’s new 44s, brought cut. 
several weeks ago at par and 
which proved a bit slow at the 
start, are now in good general 
demand, according to dealers 
and are quoted currently at 
102 bid to 102% asked, 


Another of the relatively. re<« 
cent undertakings, 
Nashville Railroad’s $53,119,000 of 
series G 2%s also has staged quite 
a comeback following a dip upon 
the dissolution of the offering 
syndicate. Brought out early jin 
July at 98% this issue was quoted, 
subsequently, as low as 95%, But 
now moving around 97 \to 


Celanese Corp. Debentures 


Celanese Corp. of America’s 
$40,000,000 of new 3% debentures 
met a generally good reception 
upon public offering yesterday, it 
pines reported in investment cir- 
cles. 


Funds from this offering te- 
gether with cash realized fro 
the sale of 157,945 addition 
common shares, are to be ap- 
plied to redemption of the com- 
pany’s outstanding 342% deben- 
tures with a consequent saving 
of interest costs. 


The balance above such re- 
quirements will be added to gen- 
eral working funds to provide the 
company with additional capital 
for its postwar expansion pro- 
gram. 


Pacific Gas Registers | 
Although still contending it 
should be exempt from the Hold- 
ing Company Act, now that North 
American Co. holds less than 5% 
of its capital stock, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. has filed registration 
with the SEC for its proposed is- 
sue of $49,000,000 of new mort- 
gage bonds. : 
The California Railroad Com- 
mission last week, ordered the is- 
sue sold at competitive bidding, 
despite the company’s protesta- 
tions of its changed position. 


General Mortgage Gold Bonds 


SERIES E, 444%, DUE JULY 1, 1977 


Louisville * & ° 


Bank of the City of New York to publish appropriate notices calling for redemp- 
tion on July 1, 1947 the entire issue of the above mentioned Series E Bonds 
then outstanding at 105% of principal amount plus accrued interest to said date. 
Great Northern Railway Company hereby offers to purchase said Series E Bonds 
I from the holders thereof up to and including December 31, 1945, excluding 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, at prices dependent on the date of delivery for 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 
to the holders of 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


REFUNDING AND IMPROVEMENT MORTGAGE 67%, BONDS, 
SERIES B, DUE JULY 1, 2047 


| 
Great Northern -Railway Company has irrevocably directed The First National 


purchase, such prices decreasing from 111.99% of principal amount as to Bonds 
delivered on September 24, 1945 to 110.93% of principal amount as to Bonds deliv- 
ered on December 31, 1945, to yield in all casés %2% to July 1, 1947, the date 
of redemption. Accrued interest at 442% per annum from July 1, 1945 to the 
date of purchase will be added in each case. The Company has prepared a table 
showing the price so payable as to Bonds delivered on each day (other than 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, which days are not delivery.dates) from September 
24, 1945 to and including December 31, 1945 and will be glad to advise bond- 
holders thereof upon request. Holders of said Series E Bonds desiring to accept this 
offer should deliver their Bonds with all unmatured appurtenant coupons to 
The First National Bank of the City of New York, at its office, No. 2 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. against payment of the purchase price and accrued interest 
as aforesaid. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Northern Pacific Railway Company has clected 
to redeem and pay off on January 1, 1946, a!l of the above-mentioned Refunding and Improve- 
ment Mortgage 6% Bonds, Series B, at 119% of their principal amount, together with accrued 
interest on such principal amount to said date, in accordance with the terms of said bonds and 

. the provisions of Article Ten of the Refunding and Improvement Mortgage, dated July 1, 1914 
from Northern Pacific a Company to Guaranty Trust Coney of New York and 
‘ William S. Ted, Trustees, and that on January 1, 1946, there wiil me and be due and 
t pegable upon each of said bons at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated, in the 
orough of Manhattan in The City of New York, N. Y., the principal thereof, together with 
a premium of 10% of such principal amount, and accrued interest on such principal amount 
to said date. From and after January 1, 1946, interest on said bonds will cease to accrue and 
any coupon for interest appertaining to any such bond and maturing after said date will 
become and be null and void. 

Coupon bonds should be presented and surrendered for payment and redemption as 
afuresaid with alt coupons payable July 1, 1946, and thereafter attached. Coupons due January 
1, 1946, may be detached and presented for payment in the usual manner. Interest due January . 

- 1, 1946, on fully registered bonds will be paysble only upon surrender of such bonds for re- 
demption. Registered bonds, in cases where payment to anyone other than the owner 
is desired, must Le ec:companied by proper instruments of assignment and t er. 


SERIES I, 334%, DUE JANUARY 1, 1967 


Great Northern Railway Company has irrevocably directed The First National 
Bank of the City of New York to publish appropriate notices calling for redemp- 
tion on January 1, 1946 the entire issue of the above mentioned Series I Bonds 
then outstanding at 104% of principal amount plus accrued interest to said date. 
Holders of said Series I Bonds may immediately obtain the full redemption 
price thereof including accrued interest to January 1, 1946 by ing such 
Bonds with all unmatured appurtenant coupons to The First National Bank of the | 
City of New York, at its above mentioned office. 2 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota, By F. J. GAVIN, President ae 
September 24, 1945. | 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


By A. M. Gottschald, 
Secretary 


New York, 23. ¥., September 26, 1945 


4 
3 
OFFER OF PREPAYMENT i 


> 


; 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
Holders desiring to receive immedi=te payment of the full redemption price including. . 
interest to January 1, 1946, ony Gems eaee presentation gnd of said bonds at the 
office of J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated, in the Borough of Man in The City of New 
York, with the January 1, 1946, and subsequent coupons attached. : 


Thursday, October 11, 1945 


We take pleasure 


Lr. Compr. Epwarp G. W YCKOFF, JR. (U.S.N.B.) 


has become associated with us as 
EAsTerN REPRESENTATIVE 
with headquarters at 


1411 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa. 


Telephone: 


ABBETT & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


63 Wall Street, New York 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


in announcing that 


Locust 0359 


LOS ANGELES 


Mutual Funds 


“Metals in the Ground” 


“Is post-war inflation coming?” asks Hugh W. Long & Co., in a 


new folder on the Metals Series of New York Stocks, Inc. 


Charts are 


used to show that, “inflation has accompanied or followed every ma- 
jor war in the history of this country.” The conclusion is drawn that, 
“inflation seems inevitable; only the extent to which it can be con- 


‘trolled appears open to question.” 


While the folder emphasizes ® 


that there is no perfect hedge 
against inflation, it points out that 
the shares of metal and mining 
companies furnish one of the most 
widely-used means of protection. 
“First, because ore in the ground 
is an asset which should increase 
in value as prices rise. Second, 
because prices of metals shares 
are velatile.” 


“Growing with American Industry” 

Investors Syndicate has sent us 
a revised copy of the 148-page 
brochure, “Growing with Amer- 
ican Industry,” which analyzes 
each of the companies represented 
in the portfolio of Investors Mu- 
tual. This unique booklet does 
about as good a job of stressing 
the need for continuous, profes- 


WELLINGTON 


A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 
Prospectus from your investment dealer or 
220 Real Estote Trust Building - Phila. 7, Pa. 


Prospectus of Incorporated 
lavestors may be obtained 
from investment dealers or | 
THE PARKER CORPORATION © 


ONE COURT STREET | 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Railroad - 
Equipment Shares 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS’ 
GROUP, Incorporatep 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK5,N. Y¥ 


sional supervision of investments 
as anything we have seen. By the 
time the layman has thumbed 
through a work of this scope, he 
cannot help but realize the hope- 
lessness of the individual inves- 
ae trying to do the job for him- 
self. 


Leveraging Income 


National Securities & Research 
Corp., in a current issue of “Na- 
tional Notes,” shows how leverage 
can be applied to increase one’s 
investment income -without ac- 
cepting a large risk. Assuming a 
3% current return on a $6,000 
investment, “about one-third of | 
the principal sum could be placed 
in National Speculative Series 


‘STOCK SERIES 
Shares. 


Priced at Market 


Prospectus upon request. from 
your investment dealer ‘or 


NATIONAL SECURITIES 2. 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


BROADWAY 


We are pleased to announce the election of 


MR. PAUL BARTHOLET 


as Executive Vice President of 


MANHATTAN BOND FUND, INC. 
NEW YORK STOCKS, INC. 
HUGH W. LONG AND COMPANY 
Incorporated 


and his admittance as a General Partner of 


MANHATTAN RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


Incorporated 


48 Wall Street, New York 


(estimated current return 7.9%). 
The net effect of this action would 
boost income from the current 
$180 (on $6,000 at 3%) to $278 
($120 on two-thirds at 3% plus 
$158 on one-third at 7.9%), or an 
increase of approximately 54%.” 
The higher income realized on 
National Speculative Series would 
have the protection of continuous, 
professional supervision and a 
broadly diversified portfolio of 
corporations which have been in 
business an average of 43 years. 


Another memo cake this spon- 
sor is entitled “A Researched 
Stake in the Industrial Boom” 


‘and also stresses the importance 


of continuous, professional super- 
vision as applied to National Se- 
lected Groups Series. This Fund 
currently provides an investment 
in 54 picked issues in the auto- 
mobile, household and office 
equipment, building and railroad 
equipment industries. 

“Each one represents a basic in- 
dustry with dynamic possibilities. 
Each one produces not luxury 
products but items designed to 
meet basic necessities. In other 
words, shares in this series repre- 
sent a researched stake in the in- 
dustrial boom indicated for the 
next several years.” 


Low Priced Shares 


“With industrial stock averages 
approaching their 1937 highs,” 
writes Distributors Group, “in- 
creasing selectivity should be 
the watchword of appreciation- 
minded investors.” 

“Such investors should find an 
attractive answer in Low Priced 
Shares. This group, consisting of 
57 carefully selected low-priced 
stocks, affords _ substantially 
greater opportunity for capital 
gain than most issues in the 
higher-priced fields.” 

A revised folder on this Group 
indicates that the stocks currently 
held by Low Priced Shares would 
still have almost 50% to rise be- 
fore reaching 1936-37 highs as 


Keys tone 
Custodian 
Funds 


Prospectus may be obtained 
your local inv 


or 


The Keystone Company 
of Boston 


New York 5, N. Y.: 


against less than 10% for the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average. 


Wellington Fund 


Preliminary quarterly data and 
investment changes on Wellington 
Fund show total net assets at a 
new high of $22,990,720 as of Sep- 
tember 30. 

During the third quarter, the 
equity portion of this Fund 
(representing common stocks and 
certain bonds and preferred stocks 
purchased primarily for apprecia- 
tion) was increased to 64.21% of 
total assets as compared with 
55.81% at June 30, 1945. 

The principal increases in Wel- 
lington’s equity position were 
made in industrial common stock 
holdings with favorable post-war 
prospects; the major increases ap- 
pearing in the automotive, build- 
ing, container and merchandising 
groups and public utility holding 
company workout situations. 


Fundamental Investors 


In a new memorandum on Fun- 
damental Investors, Hugh W. Long 
& Co. compares the wartime per- 
formance of this Fund with the 
record of the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average. 

The consistent results of Fun- 
damental Investors in beating the 
averages are stressed as “the true 
test of competent management.” 


From the start of the war in 
September, 1939, to the bottom of 
the war market, April 28, 1942, 
the Dow-Jones Average was off 
31% as compared with a decline 
of only 22% for Fundamental In- 
vestors. And in the rising market 
since 1942, the Dow-Jones Average 
rose 89% to V-J Day, while the 
asset value of Fundamental In- 
vestors increased 136%. 


Railroad Equipment Shares 


“Good business ahead for Rail- 
road Equipment makers,” writes 
Distributors Group in a mailing 
on Group Securities Railroad 
Equipment Shares. Reference is 
made to a recent survey by the 
Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment which forecasts produc- 
tion of freight cars and related 
equipment in 1946 at 114% over 
the level of 1939—and locomotive 
output at 130% above 1939. These 
indicated gains are much higher 
than those forecast for most other 
‘industries. 


Revised folders on this Group 
illustrate by means of charts and 
text why the management be- 
lieves “selected railroad equip- 
ment stocks are undervalued at 
current market levels’ and why 
they should prove to be “one of 
the most attractive stock groups 
available today.” 


Wages 

Lord, Abbett’s current Invest- 
ment Bulletin on American Busi- 
ness Shares discusses the spread- 
ing wave of strikes on the indus- 
trial front. Without taking sides 
as to the rights and wrongs of 
these labor disputes, Lord, Abbett 


points out that the average wage 
cost for the companies represented 
in American Business Shares 
amounts-to only slightly more 
than 20% of the value of their 
products; 

“Even in the ieatthcetsy event that 
union leaders get the full 30% in- 
crease for which they are asking, 
wages would still constitute but 
27.6% _of the value of the products 
produced by the American Busi- 
ness Shares companies.” 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Lord, Abbett—Current issue of 
Abstracts listing portfolio changes 
during September and Composite 
Summary folder for October on 
Lord, Abbett-sponsored funds. . 
Selected Investments Co.—Cur- 
rent issue of “These Things 
Seemed Important.” .. . Dis- 
tributers Greup—Current Rail- 
road Equipment News; special 
month-end price comparison on 
Group Securities. . . . Hugh W. 
Long & Co.—Portfolio folder on 
Manhattan Bond Fund as of Oc- 
tober 1. . . . Keystene Co.—Cur- 
rent Data folder for October on 
Keystone Custodian Funds. . . 
National Securities Research 
Corp.—Current issue of Invest- 
ment. Timing analyzing the posi- 
tion of gold in the world economy; 
current portfolio memorandum 
showing changes made during 
September and Current Informa- 
tion folder for October on Na- 
tional-sponsored funds. 


Dividends” 

Institutional Securities, Ltd.— 
A quarterly cash distribution of 
20 cents per share on Stock and 
Bond Group Shares and a semi- 
annual cash distribution of 50 
cents per share on Aviation Group 
Shares, both payable Nov. 30, 
1945, to stock whl cae: record October 31. 


Paul Bartholet V.-P. 
of Hugh W. Long Co. 


Paul Bartholet has resigned as 
executive director of the National 
Association of Investment Com- 
panies to become Executive Vice- 
President of 
two of its 
member com- 
panies, Man- 
hattan Bond 
Fund, Ince., 
and New York 
Stocks, Inc., 
it is an- 
nounced. 

Hugh W. 
Long & Co., 
Inc., 48 Wall 
Street, New 
York City, the 
underwriter 
for these and 
two other in- 
vestment 
compa nies 2 
Paul Bartholet 
$70,000,000, also announced Mr. 
Bartholet’s election as its Execu- 
tive Vice-President and his ad- 
mittance as a general partner of 
Manhattan Research Associates. 

Mr. Bartholet first entered the 
investment company field in 1929 
with Tri-Continental Corporation. 
Later, as Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the Tri-Continental 
group, he had an active part in 
the negotiations with Congres- 
sional committees and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
which led to the enactment of the 
Investment Company Act of 1940. 
He has headed the investment 
company association since its 
formation in 1940. 


Col. Scarff Returns 
to Harriman Ripley 


Colonel James G. Searff has re- 
turned to his duties as Vice-Presi- 
dent and director of ° Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc., 63 Wall Street, 
New. York City, after having 
served during the past three years 
with the Army Air Forces. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literatur 


(Continued from page 1695) ; 


oe 1 Wall Street, New York 5, 


Ameriean Forging and Socket— 
Circular—De Young, Larson & 
Tornga, Grand Rapids National 


Bank Building, Grand Rapids 
pids 2, 


_Arizona Edison Co.—Descriptive 
circular—Seligman, Lubetkin & 
Co., 41 Broad Street, New York 4, 
New York. 

Also a detailed circular on 
Foundation Co.; Fashion Park, 
and Wellman Engineering Co. 


Baker-Raulong Company—An- 
alysis of condition and post-war 
prospects—F. H. Koller & Co., 
pg 111 Broadway, New York 6, 


‘Also available are analyses of 
Liquidometer Corp., Delaware 
Rayon and New Bedford Rayon, 


Chanin Building Corp.—Circu- 
lar—Walter Murphy, Jr. & Co., 49 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a report on 
Savoy Plaza, Inc. 


Consolidated Cement Corp. 
Class A—Bulletin on recent de- 
velopments—Lerner & Co., 10 
dl Office Square, Boston 9, 


Also available are circulars on 
Central Iron & Steel, Oregon Port- 
Jand Cement. 


Consolidated Gas Utilities and 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4. III. 


Dunningcolor—Descriptive cir- 
cular—J. F. Reilly & Co., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on International Detrola. 


Franklin Railway Supply Co.— 
Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


General Industries Co.—Recent 
report — Mercier, McDowell & 
Delphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Also available a report on Na- 
tional Stamping Co. 


General Public Utilities Corp.— 
Successor company to Associated 
Gas & Electric—Detailed study— 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Hajoca Corp.—Circular on in- 
teresting possibilities—Hoit, Rose 
& Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Thermatomic Carbon Co. and 
a new analysis of Panama Coca- 


Interstate Co.—Detailed study 
of the company which operates 
restaurants, serving the public at 
key transportation centers—Knee- 
land & Co., Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Chicago 4, III. 

' Also memoranda on North West 


Lord Abbett Opens 
Philadelphia Office 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— Lord, 
Abbett & Co., Inc., sponsors of 
American Business Shares, Affili- 
ated Fund and Union Trusteed 
Funds, are opening a Philadelphia 
office in the Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange Building at 1411 Wal- 
nut Street. The office will be 
under the management of Edward 
G. Wyckoff, Jr. 

Mr. Wyckoff served as Lt.-Com- 
mander in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve during World War II and 
was head of the former Phila- 
delphio invectrert firm of Ed- 
ward G. Wyckoff & Co. 


} Utilities Co. and Portland Electric 
Power Co, 


Jefferson Electric Co.—Study of 
position — Walston, Hoffman & 
Goodwin, 265 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Also memoranda on Stanley 
Works, Steel Products Engineer- 
ing, and The Trane Co. 


Johnson Automatics Inc.—De- 
scriptive circular—du Pont, Hom- 
sey Co., Shawmut Bank Building, 
: Boston 9, Mass 


Jonas & Naumburg Corp. — 
Comparative figures on this and 
common stocks of two other active 
issues in the hat business—Syle & 
Rector Street, New York 


Lamson & Sessions Co.—Study 
of outlook and speculative possi- 
bilities for appreciation for this 
company—Ward & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are late memoranda on: 

Great American Industries; 

Alabama Mills, Inc.; American 
Hardware; Douglas Shoe; TACA 
Airways; American Window 
Glass; Michigan Chemical; 
Lawrence Port. Cement; Ox- 
ford Paper; and Purolator Prod- 
ucts. 


Company Study of 


Le Roi 


common stock as a s@imid: specu- 
lative purchase — First -Coiony 
Corpor::tion, 70 Pine Street, New 


York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are studies of 
Pittsburgh Railways, Simplicity 
Pattern Co., Inc., and Winters & 
Crampton. 


Liberty Aircraft Products Corp. 
and its affiliate, The Autocar Co. 
—Comprehensive report indicat- 
ing interesting possibilities — 
Model, Roland & Stone, 76 Beaver 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Locomotive Firebox Co.—Cir- 
cular discussing attractive post- 
war possibilities—Amos Treat & 
oe Wall Street, New York 5, 


Long Bell Lumber Co.—de- 
tailed brochure for dealers only— 
Comstock & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, IIl. 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
Analytical discussion — Steiner 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Manufacturers Trust Co.—Brief 
comparative analysis — Thornton 
& . 60 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y. 


Mary!tand Casualty Company— 
Report-——Cruttenden & Co., 209 
— La Salle Street, Chicago 
, Il. 


Micrematic Hone Corp.—Study 
—Parrish & Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Midland Realization and Mid- 
land Utilities Commen—Memo- 
randum—Doyle, O’Cennor & Co., 
Inc., 135 South La Salic Street, 
Chicago 3, Il. 


Midland Utilities and Midland 
Realization Company—aA study of 
Values and Distribution, prompted 
by consensus of opinion pointing 
to near-term liquidation of utili- 
ties and realization companies— 
Fred W. Fairman & Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 

Also available are brochures 
and __ statistical information for 
dealers on Garrett Corporation 
and Magnavox Company. 


Mississippi Glass Co. — Recent 
analysis—Caswell & Co., 120 
a La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 


National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
ysis, for dealers only—€. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


National Terminals Corporation 
—circular—Adams & Co., 23) 
a La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Howell Electric Motors 
and American Service Co. 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co.—Recent developments— 
Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Pollak Manufacturing—analysis 
—Raymond & Co., 148 State 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

Also available is a study of 
Baltimore & Ohio. 


H. K. Porter Company—analy- 
sis—Sills, Minton & Company, 
Inc., 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available statistica] 
memoranda on Liberty Loan Cor- 
poration; Maryland Casualty Co., 
and Serrick Corporation. 


Public National Bank & Trust 
Company—Analysis—for dealers 
only—C. E. Unterberg & Ce., 6) 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also notes on the Sept. 30, 1945, 
statement. 


Schenley Distillers Corporatior 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of! 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 
1 tay Avenue, New York 1 


Southern Pacific System—Orig- 
inal analysis—A. W. Benkert & 
Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 
City. 


Wellman Engineering Co. — 
Memorandum—Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 

Also memoranda on Gruen 
Watch and Textiles, Inc. 


$3,000,000.00 
CITY OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BOND SALE 


limited as to amount or rate. 


Sealed Bids will be received at the Office of the City Auditor, 
Room 248, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio, until 12 o’clock, 
OCTOBER 30, 1945 


for the purchase of the following City of Cincinnati Serial Bonds, 
dated September 1, 1945. 


$1,500,000.00 General Street Improvement Bonds—20 Years 
$1,000,000.00 Sewer Improvement Bonds—25 Years 
$500,000.00 General Hospital Improvement Bonds—20 Years 


All of the above bonds were authorized by the electors at the | 
November, 1944, election, and are payable from taxes which are un- 


Blank forms for bids, description of bonds and financial data | 
may be obtained from the Office of the City Auditor. 


HENRY URNER, City Auditor 


Municipal News & Notes 


The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has just announced 
its intention to resume, on a 
large-scale basis, the role of 
banker for the nation’s borrowing 
communities. The Federal agency, 
which in the depression 30’s rep- 
resented the principal source of 
credit to public bodies, both on 
its own account and as a.clearing 
house for the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, has given notice that 
it will grant loans immediately to 
aid in the construction of various 
capital improvements. 


Borrowers eligible for the 
leans include cities, towns, 
states, villages, counties, school 
and park districts, public boards 
and commissions and other 
public corporations or agencies. 
RFC will consider financing up 
to 100%, and will cooperate 
with banks or other lenders in 
making loans. 


Projects eligible for RFC fi- 
nancing may include construction 
or improvement of municipal 
water supply and _ distribution 
systems, sanitary sewer disposal 
plants, airports, modernization of 
bus and street car systems and 
gas and electric systems. The 
agency will consider also con- 
struction of bridges, tunnels and 
highways, municipal hospitals, 
public and school buildings, sta- 
diums and municipal docks and 
harbors. 


RFC said that in most cases 
loans will be of the type repay- 
able from earnings of the proj- 
ect, such as toll bridges, water 
service charges and similar fa- 
cilities. The loans will usually 
be made through the purchase 
of revenue bonds from munici- 
palities. 


RFC will also purchase bonds 
payable from general taxes, or 
payable from special tax receipts 
such as gasoline taxes. 


RFC said that municipalities 
will save interest charges during 
construction through the agency’s 
policy of disbursing loan funds as 
they are needed instead of all at 
once. 


For example, instead of pur- 
chasing a city’s entire bond issue 
at one time, RFC will contract to 
buy them from time to time over 
a long period. This period may be 
as long as the construction time 
required for a project. 

The city would thereby save 
interest costs during construc- 
tion since it would pay interest 
only on the portion of the loan 
actually outstanding instead of 
upon the total amount of the 
bond issue, RFC said. 

The RFC self-liquidating divi- 
sion at Washington will process 
all applications by municipalities 
and other public bodies for such 
loans. 


Margate City, N. J., 
Proposes Debt Refunding 


The municipality of Merge 
City, N. J., has made application 
to the New Jersey State Funding 
Commission for permission to ne. 
gotiate a refunding of its present, 
ly outstanding $2,306,000 bonda, 
The plan calls for the repleee 
ment, on an exchange basis, af 
the existing 4% bonds for new ree 
funding bonds of 1945, 

various rates of interest, as fel- 
lows: 4% to 1949; 3% thereafter 
on $1,760,000; 334% on $475,008, 
and 2%% on $71,000. 

The refunding operation would 
be handled for the city by @ 
group which includes Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Co., Chicago, and 
J. B. Hanauer & Co., Newark. 
Terms of the refunding agree-. 
ment provide that the group 
will exchange as many bends 
as possible between the effec- 
tive date of the proceedings and 
Nov. 1, 1945, the callable date 
of the original bonds. In the 
event that exchanges during 
that period equal 70%, the 
bankers are to take the neces- . 
sary steps to insure full comple- 
tion of the program. 


Terms of the refunding are 
based on an over-all saving inter- 
est charge to the city of about 
$221,000, with the average inter- 
est cost being 3.165%. The new. 
refunding bonds would mature 
serially from 1946 to 1969, incl., as 
against the present maturity cal- 
endar of 1946 to 1974, incl. The 
plan is so devised as to result in 
a yearly reduction of about $45,- 
000 in interest charges over the. 
next ten years, which sum the 
city would set aside to pay for ex- 
traordinary repairs and new capi- 
tal improvements. 


Ohio Banks Given Greater 
Latitude in the Purchase 
Of Public Revenue Bonds 


Pursuant to an amendment to 
the governing statute enacted at 
the last session of the Ohio Legis- 
lature, the Superintendent of 
Banks of that State has approved, 
effective Sept. 29, 1945, “Regula- 
tion IV-A-Revenue Bonds,” set- 
ting forth the conditions under 


| which revenue bonds are eligible 


for purchase by Ohio banks. The 
regulations represent the product 
of discussions between the Bank- 


ing Department, the Legislative 
Committee of. the Ohio Bankers 
Asscciation and a committee of 
Ohio bond dealers. 

Among the principal changes in . 
procedure is the elimination of. 
the previous requirement that the: 
Banking Superintendent give. 
written approval in every in-- 
stance where purchase of revenue 
bonds was contemplated. 


reorganization of existing 


70 Pine Street 


Consultants on Municipal Finance 
A Constructive Service to Municipalities 


As Consultants on Municipal Finance we render a con- 
structive planning service fer Cities, States and other 
governmental units. This service includes experienced 
assistance in development of plans for new financing, 


the financing of self-liquidating projects, and financial 
public relations. WE DO NOT BUY OR 


SECURITIES. We are pleased to cooperate with finan- 
cial institutions and investment houses. 


Wainwright, Ramsey & Lancaster 


Telephone WHitehall 4-3540 


debt structures, planning 
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Hurr, 
Besten 9 


HUbbard 0650 


Enterprise 6011 
PROVIDENCE, 


HARTFORD, 


PRIMARY MARKETS IN 
BANK and INSURANCE STOCKS 


Geyer & HEcHT 


NEW YORK 5 


+ 10 Post Office Square 67 Wall Street 231 S. La Salle Street 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM CONNECTING: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 


TELEPHONES TO 


Chicago 4 


FRanklin 7535 
CG-105 


PORTLAND, 
Enterprise 7008 


Enterprise 7008 


Bank and InsuranceStocks 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 
° By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


During the war years the premium volume of fire insurance 
companies expanded vigorously, but net underwriting profits dropped 


below normal. 


The @atter condition was occasioned by excessive 


marine losses in 1942 and increasingly heavy fire losses year by year 
since 1942. In other respects, however, the experience of most fire 
insurance companies has been quite favorable; dividends have been 


well maintained, net investment® 


income has improved, surplus and 
special reserves have expanded, 
liquidating values have increased 
and the market prices for their 
shares have moved up. 

A survey of 25 representative 
stock fire insurance companies 
discloses that their net invest- 
ment income per share in 1944 


averaged 12.1% above that of 
1939; liquidating value per share 
as of Dec. 31, 1944 averaged 18.9% 
above that of Dec. 31, 1939; while 
the prices of their stocks on Sept. 
29, 1945 averaged 24.4% above the 
market lows of May, 1940. The 
record of the 25 stocks is shown in 
the accompanying tabulation. 


—Liquidating Value— 


——Net Inv. Income—— 12- In- -——~—Market——_  Ap- 

1939 1944 Increase 31-39 12-31-44 crease 5-21-40 9-29-45 prec. 

Aetna Insurance—-$1.95 $2.14 9.7% $54.08 $61.21 13.2% $41% $56'% 36.1% 
Agricultura] Ins._ 3.98 4.54 14.1 90.49 95.79 5.9 70 81 15.7 
Bankers & Shippers 5.51 5.19 — 5.8 115.72 125.04 8.1 9542 84% —11.8 
ae 30.16 31.32 3.8 676.30 737.81 9.1 575 685 19.1 
@ontinental __--_- 2.14 2.41 12.6 39.95 54.47 36.3 31% 55 74.6 
Pidelity Phenix__ 2.27 2.70 16.9 41.50 58.69 41.4 30 57% 91.7 
Fire Association _ 3.79 3.93 3.7 78.37 92.84 18.5 58% 61% 5.6 
ae 1.39 1.35 — 2.9 24.45 26.31 7.6 27 24%, —10.2 
Glens Falls 1.14 1.49 30.7 35.35 41.72 18.0 52% 40.0 
Great American — 1.22 1.29 5.7 29.70 38.33 29.1 22% 32% 43.9 
Manover ........ 1.37 1.59 16.1 29.05 39.16 34.8 242 24.5 
aa 2.66 3.54 33.1 73.60 97.08 31.9 75 112% 50.0 
0 1.52 1.44 — 5.3 28.03 31.06 10.8 28 29% 4.0 
4.32 36.3 73.70 98.26 33.3 59% 98% 64.9 
National Fire.... 2.67 2.33 —12.7 19.91 83.20 4.1 53 59 313 
National Liberty. 0.38 0.3% 0.0 7.70 8.52 10.6 1%, 1% —1.7 
New Hampshire _ 1.96 2.22 13.3 46.64 52.86 13.3 46 4812 5.4 
New York Fire___ 1.02 1.38 35.3 20.90 26.61 27.3 14% 14% 0.8 
North River ____ 1.06 1.19 12.3 23.71 26.82 13.1 24 24% 3.6 
3.14 3.35 6.7 93.59 105.24 12.4 15% 90'2 19.5 
Prov. Washington 1.65 1.87 13.3 38.37 44.96 17.2 32 3812 20.3 
St. Paul F. & M._ 1.95 2.88 47.7 45.20 61.97 37.1 46 73% 58.1 
.......- 1.79 1.68 — 6.1 44.41 47.24 6.4 32 35% 
Springfield F. & M.5.27 5.72 8.5 129.20 144.78 12.1 107% 120% 12.1 
2.38 2.68 12.6 53.65 64.98 21.1 45% 54% 19.7 

Average 12.1% 18.9% 24.4% 

Each stock shows a higher li-,Fire. It is significant that each 


quidating value on Dec. 31, 1944 
than on the last day of 1939, but 
not all stocks show an improve- 
ment in net investment income 
and in market price. 


Improvement in_ liquidating 
value ranges from a low of 4.1% 
for National Fire to a high of 
41.4% for Fidelity-Phenix. Five 
companies report lower invest- 
ment income in 1944 than in 1939, 
viz: Bankers & Shippers, Frank- 
lin Fire, Home, National Fire and 
Security of New Haven; National 
Liberty shows no change; St. Paul 
Fire & Marine reports the maxi- 
mum gain of 47.7%. 


From the “Dunkirk low” of the 
market in May 1940 to Sept. 29, 
1945, 22 of the 25 stocks appre- 
ciated, on average, 26.6%. Three 
stocks declined, viz: Bankers & 
Shippers, Franklin and National 
Liberty. Maximum appreciation 
was 91.7% by Fidelity-Phenix, 
and minimum, 0.8% by New York 


New Bulletins 


“More Bank Stock Extras 
Seem Imminent’ 
AND 
“3rd Quarter Statistical 
Comparison of 19 N. Y. 
City Bank Stocks” 
Available on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 


of the three stocks which de- 
clined in market value also de- 
clined in net investment income 
(National Liberty, no change), 
and had a below-average gain in 
liquidating value. Other stocks 
which show a drop in net invest- 
ment income, viz: Home, Nation- 
al Fire and Security, also show a 
below-average gain in liquidating 
value and a below-average mar- 
ket appreciation. 


_ If these 25 stocks are arranged 
into three groups, according to 
relative market appreciation, some 
interesting relationships are 
found. For example, the lowest 
group, comprising 11 stocks with 
market appreciation or deprecia- 
tion ranging from —11.8% 
(Bankers & Shippers) to +12.1% 
(Springfield Fire & Marine), have 
an average appreciation of 2.8%; 
an average improvement in net 
investment income of 3.7%, and 
an average gain in liquidating 
value of 12.0%. 


The middle group, comprising 
seven stocks whose market appre- 


American 


Hardware 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


AMKHiRe& 


Members New York Stock E. 
dhe 


1 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 


(.. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) 


Telephone Digby 4-2525 


| BANK OF 


300 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Teletype SF209-SF431 


& Trust Company, has announced 
Bank have 
approved and 
recommended 
to the stock- 
holders an in- 
crease in the 
capital stock 
of the Bank 
from $20,000,- 
000, to $25,- 
000,000, so as 
to permit the 
declaration of 
a stock divi- 
dend equiva- 
lent to $5,- 
000,000, con- 
sisting of 500,- 
000 shares of 
$10 par value 
stock to be 
distributed in 
the ratio of one share for each 
four shares presently outstanding. 
The directors authorized the call- 
ing of a stockholders’ meeting to 
be held on Oct. 31, 1945, for the 
purpose of voting upon the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Johnston said that in case of 
a favorable vote of the stockhold- 
ers the directors planned to trans- 
fer $10,000,000 from undivided 
profits and unallocated reserves to 
surplus and then to transfer $5,- 
000,000 from surplus to capital. 
The stock dividend will represent 
this increase in capital. There- 
after, Mr. Johnston said, the Bank 
will have a capital of $25,000,000; 
a surplus of $65,000,000; and un- 


Photo 


Greystone . ne. 
Percy H. Johnston 


ciation ranges from 15.7% (Agri- 
cultural) to 36.1% (Aetna), have 
an average appreciation of 22.1%, 
an improvement in net investment 
of 10.9% and a gain in liquidat- 
ing value of 16.2%. 


The top group, comprising also 
seven stocks, ranges from 40.0% 
market appreciation (Glens Falls) 
to 91.7% (Fidelity-Phenix), with 
an average of 60.5%. Their av- 
erage improvement in net invest- 
ment income is 26.4%, and av- 
erage gain in liquidating value 
32.4%. 

This brief study serves to bring 
out a remarkably close correla- 
tion, over the longer term, be- 
tween market, liquidating value 
and net investment income. 


AMERICA 


SHARES 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


FIRST CALIFORNIA COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


650 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 
Teletype LA533 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNEA CITIES 


Chemical Bank to Increase Capital Stock 


Board of Directors Recommends That Stockholders Ap- 
prove Increase From $20 to $25 Millions in Order to 
Permit $5 Million Stock Dividend. 

Percy H. Johnston, Chairman of the Board of Chemical Bank 
at the Board of Directors of the 


divided profits and unallocated 
reserves in excess of $10,000,000, 
which the directors believe ample 
for any contingencies. 

It is contemplated, Mr. Johnston 
said, that after this increase of 
the capital stock of the Bank has 
been effected the dividend at the 
present rate of $1.80 per share per 
year will be continued. 


First Boston Offers 
Term. RR. Assn. Bonds 


The First Boston Corp. heads 
an underwriting group which is 
offering today, subject to authori- 


: zation of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, $40,312,000 Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis 
refunding and improvement mort- 
gage 2%% bonds, series D, due 
Oct. 1, 1985. The bonds are 
priced at 102.53% and interest. 

At competitive bidding yester- 
day (Oct. 10), The First Boston 
Corp. and associates were awarded 
the Terminal issue on their bid 
of 101.829 for 2%s. 


The Terminal company, owned 
and controlled jointly by 15 im- 
portant railroad systems known 
as the Proprietary Companies, 
will use the proceeds from the 
sale of the bonds to redeem $45,- 
983,000 general mortgage refund- 
ing 4% sinking fund bonds due 
Jan. 1, 1953, including $11,983,000 
pledged under the refunding and 
improvement mortgage and also 
to redeem $6,375,000 refunding 
and improvement mortgage 3% % 
bonds, series B, due July 1, 1974. 


Under the provisions of a guar- 
anty agreement, the new series D 
bonds are unconditionally guar- 
anteed as to principal, interest 
and sinking fund installments by 
the Proprietary Companies who 
also obligate themselves to assume 
their pro rata share of any de- 
ficiencies or defaults on the part 
of any of the proprietors. 


arbaugh With Dalton 


(Special to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Albert J. 
Harbaugh has become associated 
with Gardner F. Dalton & Co., 
735 North Water Sireet. 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
Burlington Gardens, W. ! 
64 New Bond Street, W. 1 


TOTAL ASSETS ] 
£115,681,681 


Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 


Associated Banks: 
Glyn Mills & Co. | 


NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED | 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 

ndon, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 4 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 _ 
Paid-Up £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 


Blyth & Co. Underwrites. 
Crown Zellerbach Stock 


Blyth & Co., Inc., heads a group, 
of underwriters which expects to. 
offer next week the unsubscribed 
portion of an issue of 353,103: 
shares of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
$4.20 cumulative preferred stock 
and 176,552 shares of that com- 
pany’s $4 cumulative convertible. 
second preferred stock, now being 
offered to holders of the out- 
standing $5 preferred stock. 

The offer of exchange will ex- 
pire at noon on Oct. 13. Under 
the offer holders of the outstand- 
ing 529,655 shares of $5 cumu- 
lative preferred stock may ex- 
change one share of $5 preferred 
for one unit consisting of two- 
thirds of one share of new pre- 
ferred and one-third of one share 
of new second preferred. The 
second preferred is convertible 
into common stock on or before 
Sept. 1, 1955. 

The proceeds of this financing, 
together with treasury funds, will 
be used to retire on Dec. 1, 1945, 
at $102.50, any shares of $5 pre- 
ferred stock not tendered in ex- 
change by present stockholders. 


Silberman Returns to — 
Straus & Blosser in Chicago: 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Straus & 
Blosser, 135 South La Salle Street,’ 
members of the New York and 
Chicago Stock Exchanges, an- 
nounced that Nathan M. Silber- 
man has returned from the armed 


forces to resume his position in- 


their trading department. 


HOW LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS WENT TO WAR 


P REMIUM DOLLARS have helped to suppert the war program, combat inflation, 

and provide protection and future income for millions of American families .. . 
through investment in basic industries which were organized for all-out war pro- 
duction; in railroads, backbone of the transportation so vital to victory; in public 
utilities, which supplied the unparalleled war demands for electric power; and in 
U. S. Government bonds themselves. 


These Wartime Dollars Will Now Provide Peacetime Protection 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. of BOSTON 


George Willard Smith, President 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA— 1835 
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Urges More Science for Security 


(Continued from page 1695) 


destruction around the earth. 
From now on, no nation is im- 
mune. No nation can be protected 
by oceans or mountains, forts, 
frontiers, or isolation. Victory in 
any future war may be deter- 
mined by the skill of scientist 
against scientist. No physical ‘bar- 
rier will limit the battlefields. The 
victor will be the one best forti- 
fied by science and development, 
by discovery and invention, and 
by the use of scientific weapons 


oo ha hands of the ablest fight- 


Freedom, the Essence of Science 


The essence of science is free- 
dom to question and experiment, 
with an opportunity to draw con- 
clusions, unrestricted by any 
forces that would hamper liberty 
in thinking, General Sarnoff 
stated, and added: “The realm of 
study, investigation and develop- 
ment, must be free. Whether in 
politics or in science, it is the key- 
note of democracy that people 
must be free to think, free to dis- 
cuss, and free to try their ideas 
in practice. To impose the oppo- 
site is tyranny. 


more revolutionary than the fis- 
sion of an atom.” : 

Peace can also benefit, he said, 
from concentration on _ certain 
pressing problems. He gave this 
question and answer: “For exam- 
ple, what would result from ever 
one hundred million dollars 
wisely spent on cancer research? 
If research produced a cure :for. 
cancer, it would save more lives 
than were lost in the war.” 


Research into the unknown: is 
a great adventure, he said, af- 
firming that it should be encour- 
aged if American scientists are 
to blaze new trails in life, as thé 
electron microscope has done in 
revealing the microscopic world 
which surrounds us. 


“From a study of the infini- 
tesimal organisms and elements, 
from the unseen rays and waves 
which permeate our bodies, we 
may find the answer to our fu- 
ture in the Atomic Age,” he said. 
“The tiny, invisible things of life 
are only beginning to reveal their 
importance. The electron is the 
key to the world of the infini- 
tesimal.” 


of people everywhere. ... 


“That is one of the great les- 
sons of World War II. We should 
not embrace victory merely as a 
triumph and let it rest as such in 
history books. We should study its 
lessons to cultivate progress and 
to safeguard the future. With 
peace comes the vivid truth that 
to be strong in this modern world 
a nation must-have science ever 
ready to march with its Army, to 
Sail with its Navy, and to fly with 
its Air Forces. Indeed, some prod- 
ucts of science, such as an atom- 
ically-powered missile, must be 
ready to fly through the air in- 
stantly, unattended by sailor, sol- 
dier, or pilot; guided to its target 
‘by push-buttons in a control room 
far away.” ! 

America, the cradle of liberty, 

is “also the cradle of invention,” 
he continued and added: 
_ “The list of our native scientists 
and inventors is a shining roll of 
‘honor. As a result, thousands of 
‘wartime scientific accomplish- 
ments helped to turn the tide of 
victory for the United Nations 
and thus rescue democracy from 
those who would destroy it. Sci- 
entists in democracy must con- 
tinue to pioneer on an ever-ex- 
‘panding scale. 

“We must follow our vision 
with the same confidence if we 
are to cross new frontiers of 
progress. Through new products, 
processes and services that science 
can create, we should gain a full- 
er life, increased employment, im- 
proved health and national se- 
curity. We must cultivate our 
natural talents and resources to 
meet the promise of science if we 
are to develop its endless oppor- 
tunities for securing a higher 
standard of living for the masses 


Atomic Energy 


The release and control of 
atomic energy represents a new 
and successful attempt by man to 
tap nature’s great source of uni- 
versal power, he said, adding: 
“Let us envisage nature as a huge 
safe on which there is a combina- 
tion lock. Inside this giant struc- 
ture there are many chambers, 
one of which contains atomic 
power! Man, thus far, has learned. 
only the combination to the safe 
and found the key to a single 
chamber. He has yet to find the 
keys to many other chambers 
which will unlock the secrets of 
nature that may astonish and 
change the world.” 

General Sarnoff said that with 
the perspectives unveiled, hu- 
manity may look forward to a fu- 
ture of terror, or a future of-se- 
curity and abundance. 

“If we desire the latter to be 
our destiny, then all nations must 
decide to live in harmony in ‘One 
World,’” he remarked. “Such de- 
cision would be helped if the so- 
cial sciences moved forward at a 
faster pace. They should not lag 
so far behind the _ physical 
sciences, as they have in the past. 
The statesman, the politician, the 
scientist, the spiritual leader, the 
teacher, the industrialisi, and the 
labor leader must carry their new 
responsibilities to society, in the 
light of these momentous devel- 
opments. Each must do his part 
towards curing the causes of con- 
flicts and preventing misuse of the 
new forces now at man’s disposal. 
Orly thus can we preserve the 
freedom and democracy for which 
our sons and daughters fought 
and gave their lives. 


Military Developments for 
Civilian Use 


“In the wake of war there are 
many new ideas and discoveries 


“The national security of the 
United States demands that mil- 
itary scientists and industrial sci- 
entists continue their co-opera- 


‘to 
‘General Sarnoff, and declared: 


tion; for peace and security rise 
and fall with science.” 


War gave tremendous impetus 
scientific research, asserted 


“We must keep it moving in the 
right direction—toward progress 
in peace. In our land, the power 
behind it will come from the 
training of future scientists — 
from the high schools, colleges, 
laboratories and workshops of 
America. 


“Just as we have succeeded in 


@ releasing atomic energy from ur- 


anium, we must release the ener- 
gy from the minds of our youth. 
In the fertile brains of American 
boys and girls are the master keys 
to the future. We must stimulate 
and encourage youth, if this na- 
tion is to have health, prosperity 
and security. With its natural in- 
terest in science, youth is Amer- 
ica’s greatest natural resource. 
The figment of an tdea may be 


which ean be applied to our every- 
day life,” he continued. “In some 
instances, however, science ran 
far ahead of man’s readiness to 
provide practical safeguards that 
would confine their uses to peace- 
time purposes. Atomic energy is 
one disturbing illustration. Fur- 
ther development is bound to re- 
lease the great potentialities of 
atomic energy for use in indus- 
trv, heat. light, power and trans- 
portation. But the atomic units 
that one day may powe?; hundreds 
of thousands of peaceful automo- 
biles and airplanes, also could be 
used in war. 

“Nor can it be safely assumed 
that atomic bombs necessarily will 
come only from the skies. They 
might come from submarines or 
ships, or even from land artillery. 
In fact, it is conceivable that 
‘smaller and better’ atomic bombs, 
as small as baseballs, might be 


‘planted by saboteurs at strategic 


places and there remain hidden 


until such time as an enemy de-| 


cides to strike. A secret radio 
signal transmitted from a dis- 
tance, might be used to detonate 
such bombs and spread havoc far 
and wide. 

“Science races time, and 
man in his efforts to survive and 
to progress.is-in the race with 
both. Now, as man surveys the 
maze of possibilities which tech- 
nology. created in the heat of war- 
fare, -he:faees the great tasks of 
converting and confining them to 
peacetime utility.” 


Television 


Television, General Sarnoff 
stated, is destined to become a 
utility in the American home and 
a revolutionary force in world- 
wide communications. It will 
bring visual entertainment to the 
homes of the rich and poor alike; 
it will flash historic events, let- 
ters, documents and pictures 
around the world, while the tele- 
vision eye in factories will en- 
hance safety and speed industrial 
processes. 

“Wherever transport needs 
vision, television will help to pro- 
vide it,” General Sarnoff said. 
“The airplane will see by tele- 
vision and radar; so will ships on 
the Seven Seas. Similarly, wher- 
ever industry needs an eye, tele- 
vision will provide it. It will 
watch over industrial processes 
and machines; it will go into places 
the human eye cannot reach. Fire- 
proof eyes will be put into fur- 


naces to sean chemical reactions. |. 


Tunnels will have these radio 
‘eyes as will conduits and mines. 
Television is light and radio com- 

“In the future, a person will 
write a letter or a message that 
will be put on a belt moving in 
front of a television eye. In a 
split second that letter or message, 
exactly as written, will appear in 
England, South Africa or China. 
There, it will be automatically re- 
produced by a photographic proc- 
ess for delivery in minutes—not 
hours, as required by even the 
fastest airplane. 

“Eventually, we may be able to 
take a sealed letter or document 
and flash it across the hemispheres 
without opening the envelope. 
That again is a television possi- 
bility—and it is not fantastic. If 
X-rays ean look through the 
human body and through steel, 
why should it not be possible for 
the television eye to look through 
a paper envelope? This would 
make possible a radio mail sys- 
tem.” 

Urging that America’s military 
and industrial establishments be 
maintained at a level that will 
safeguard our national security, 
General Sarnoff said: 


“Atomic energy, radar, elec- 
tronics, television, jet propulsion, 
plastics and airplanes are the 
craftsmanship of scientists. They 
are the architects of our future. 
It is not war alone but also science 
that transformed the world with- 
in the past six years. The chief 
effect of the two atomic bombs 
was not on the two Japanese cit- 
ies which they destroyed, but on 
the human mind. As science re- 
converts to peace, the evidence of 
all this will become clear. War 
was a potent force in the crucible 
of Destiny. 

“In war, we used science to de- 
fend democracy, to defeat its 
enemies, and to destroy their false 
philosophies. In peace, democracy 
must advance the use of science 
for a better life and make its 
benefits available to all. 

“While we strive to obtain these 
benefits, we must not neglect the 
problem of preserving peace by 
adequate preparedness. For the 
dangers which face all of us from 
the new forces released by science, 
must not be ignored. We should 
adjust our military and industrial 
establishments to proper peace- 
time proportions as quickly as 
possible; but we must maintain 
them at a level that safeguards 
our national security. 

“Our nation must not dissipate 
the moral and physical strength 


Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp. 
Common Stock 


Prospectus on request 


HERRICK, WADDELL & Co., INC. 


55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
New Issue-I-Tus! Have You GOT IT? If So—Watch Out 


Back in the roaring twenties we had a disease that some of us 


called new-issue-i-tus. Those of 


us who survived the 1929 crash 


and stayed on in the securities business, can well remember when 
new issues came out so fast that some times we had three or four 
deals to offer in a day. We know what happened eventually—se 
maybe a word or two taken from past experience may not be amiss 


today. 


Once again new deals are breaking thick and fast. Low 
speculative stocks, convertible preferreds, warrants, units 


pre- 


ferred and common—most of them are rising to a premium almost 
immediately upon release. Competition is keen among underwriting 
houses. Syndicates no sooner get one deal off than they have two 
more ready for the firing line. It looks like the good old days. In 
fact, it looks like the tail-end of a bull-market from the standpoint 
of some of the common stock deals that move up on the new-issue 
calendar and walk right out the window to a 20% or more premium 
the same day as the public offering is made. 


We had 12 years of practically no new, equity, financing ever 
since 1932. It’s about time we made up for some of those lost oppor- 
tunities for privately financing this country’s smaller and medium 
sized business enterprises. If we had many times the volume of new 
issues as we have seen for the past few months, we could barely 
make up for the great dearth of such financing, as we have wi 
for these many years. So perhaps it is not too serious a matter if 
we have a period of catching up. It will probably be the most active 
era of corporate financing that the country has ever known. This 
may cover a period of several years. At least, until the present bull 
market has reached its top—and that could mean another two years 
more, even if it is now already four years old. , 


Amid all the pressure of new deals breaking one after another, 
some firms are having the old problems of internal distribution afis< — 
ing to plague them again. Arguments among salesmen as to who | 
should get so many shares, and who should get less, are being heard 
in offices where such words haven’t been spoken for years. All this . 
can’t be helped— it’s part of this business. F 


i 
But there is one thing that with 


salesmen will avoid. If they 
have had experience in the past with these fast moving, new issue 
markets, they will control their c 


tomers. THEY WILL AVOID 
EDUCATING THEIR ACCOUNTS TO EXPECT TO HAVE FREE 
RIDES EVERY TIME THEY CALL EM UP. They will sell some 
new issues BUT THEY WILL SELL“THEM ON VALUE, ON THEIR 
PROPER POSITION IN REGARD TO THE OTHER SECURITIES 
OWNED BY THEIR CUSTOMERS, AND THEY WILL REFRAIN 
FROM TURNING THIS BUSINESS INTO A TOUTING GAME 
WHERE SALESMEN ARE COMPETING FOR THE OPPORTUNITY 
OF SELLING A CUSTOMER SOME NEW ISSUE JUST BECAUSE 
IT LOOKS LIKE IT WILL GIVE HIM A FREE RIDE. 


Human nature being what it is-—it won’t be easy for a salesman 
to avoid getting into the “new issue” rut. It’s the easiest, softest, way, 
to make a living that ever could be imagined WHILE IT LASTS. 
You call ’em up—take a profit on X, put them into Y; take ’em out 
of Y, and put ’em into Z. Turn them over. Buy one, sell another. 
Every time you make a commission. Every time your customer makes 
a nice fat, short term, profit. It’s easy. He likes it. You begin to 
think you don’t have to work any more. Pretty soon you forget all 
about diversification, balance, timing, watching out for the “big bad 
wolf” who still is going to lurk around that corner someday AND, 
YOU TURN OUT TO BE A LAZY, NO GOOD TELEPHONE TOUT, 
THAT JUST WAITS FOR ONE NEW ISSUE AFTER ANOTHER, 
AND WHEN THAT DAY COMES IT’S TOO LATE TO START OVER 
AGAIN. You no longer have a clientele of investors, you’ve turned 
them into a collection of soft-touch chiselers, who think they can get 


something for nothing. 


Sell new issues, yes, but sell the old ones, too, 


Remember good customers are customers that will help you to make 
a living in the next bear market; and in order to accomplish this 
THEY FIRST HAVE TO HAVE A WELL ROUNDED OUT PORT<, 
FOLIO THAT INCLUDES TIME-TESTED SECURITIES. 


it now possesses in a world that 
is far from stabilized. Other na- 
tions, too, will benefit from our 
earnest efforts to substitute world 
peace for world war, if America 
is prepared with trained men and 
modern means to meet the perils 
of the terrifying forces science 
has discovered. If we fail in this, 
democracy will fail.” 

Concluding, General Sarnoff 
said: “Let us see to it that fn our 
new-won freedom, the scientist 
retains his liberty to think, to 
speak and to work unfettered. Let 
us teach our youth the great re- 
sponsibilities of science and en- 
courage them to travel its high- 
ways of progress. Let them be 


bold in thought and daring in pur< 
suit of the vision of their dreams. 

“At the same time, let us not 
ignore the fact that the dangers 
mankind faces, call for vision, 
courage, exploration and action 
not only in physical sciences but 
also in: the political and social 
sciences. For all the world is now 
one neighborhood and the best 
guarantee for our own security 
and prosperity, is the security and 
eer of our neighbors as 
well. 


*Democracy in its hour of tri- . 


umph demands that America be 
strong and help to make science 
a useful servant, not the master 


of mankind.” 


and sell right. 
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GOVERNMENT 

_ PROVINCIAL 
MUNICIPAL 

CORPORATION 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


A.E.AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


TWO WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


RECTOR 2-7231 NY-1-1045 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Industrials—Banks—Mines 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


CHARLES KING & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥. 
WHitehall 4-8980 


Direct private wires to Toronto 
; and Montreal 


Boston Stock Exchange 
Re-Elecis Stearns Poor 


BOSTON, MASS.—Stearns Poor 
was re-elected president of the 
Boston Stock Exchange for the 
third term, at its annual election. 

Horace O. Bright, Elmer H. 
Bright & Co., was elected vice- 
president; Mark R. Hodges, Schir- 
mer, Atherton & Co., was re- 
elected treasurer for the eleventh 
term. 

Elected to the governing com- 
mittee for terms to expire in 1947 
were: Waldo M. Brown; Frank 
A. Day, R. L. Day & Co.; Con- 
stantine Hutchins, Hutchins & 
‘Parkinson; George N. Proctor, 
Proctor & Cook; Ray E. South- 
gate; and Guy W. Walker, Jr. of 
Guy W. Walker & Co. 

The nominating committee 
elected for 1945-6 is composed of 
Walter J. Brown, chairman; Sam- 
uel Mixter, Mixter & Co.; Joseph 
J. Thorndike, Thorndike & Allen; 
Lester Watson; and William B. 
Long, Long & Nash. 


R. G. Morrison With 
Equitable Securities 


Hendrix, Davenport Rejoin 
NASHVILLE, TENN. — Equit- 
able Securities Corporation, 322 
Union Street, announce that R. C. 
_Morrison, formerly with the Cen- 
tral National Bank of Cleveland, 
‘is now associated with them as 
manager of the corporate statis- 
‘tical department. 
W.R. Hendrix and Evan Daven- 
port are also again connected with 
the firm after having served a 
period of several years in the 
armed forces. 


Smith Rejoins Courts Co. 

.. ATLANTA, GA.—Walter Smith 
has rejoined the staff of Courts & 
-Company, 11 Marietta Street. 
«N. W., members of the New York 
“Steck Exchange. Mr. Smith has 
-recently been serving in the 
_ armed forces. 


CANADIAN BONDS |; 


We offer, subject: 


$250,000 
Dominion of Canada 
4% Bonds, Due October 1, 1960 


Callable at 109 om and after October 1, 1950 
Principal and interest payable in U. S. Funds in New York 


Price to yield 1.63% 
to earliest callable date 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 
14 Wall Street, New York 5 - 
Direct Private Wires to Toronto & Mentreal 


eldest son has come of age and 
aaving made capable, prosperous 
progress, can now come to the 
aid of the parent country which 
has dissipated its waning re- 
3ources in the common cause. 


No country is better equipped 
to perform this service. Let us 
strip away the false popular 
illusions that Canada is a vast 
bleak expanse of stony and 
forested wilderness fit only for 
the rugged and the romantic. 
Let us ignore the deliberately 
unglamorous and cautious out- 
look of many Canadians who 
refuse to visualize their country 
supporting a doubled or trebled 
population. 

Their acts, however, belie this 
mentality. This country with 
its small, sturdy population has 


a record of prodigious per- 
formance. Its 11°%4 million peo- 
ple have: become the world’s 
third largest trading nation, as 
well as the world’s greatest 
supplier of farm and forest 
products and minerals. During 
the war the Dominion has 
demonstrated unsurpassed pow- 
ers of organization and control, 
and has made revolutionary in- 
dustrial progress. In the field 
of scientific research Canada 
has kept abreast of the world’s 
leaders. 


All this has been accomplished 
with the mere scratching of the 
surface of the Dominion’s un- 
rivalled stores of natural resources. 
In this world of depleted supply 
and unprecedented shortages, it is 
a prime necessity to develop more 
fully Canada’s virgin riches. The 
question of British emigration to 
Canada, which has been so de- 
plorably bungled in the past, now 
calls for solution by statesmanship 
on the highest plane. 


Whereas the population of 
Britain is too great in propor- 
tion to its natural resources, 
Canada’s lack of population in 
relation to its resources is even 
more disproportionate. Britain’s 
economic recovery is a world 
rroblem of the utmost urgency. 
This country is prepared to play 
its part and there is little doubt 
that Mackenzie King, on behalf 
of the Canadian people, is ready 
to discuss in London, proposals 
that can result in a new pros- 
perous era for the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 


Canadian Securities 


Adulthood brings new and weightier responsibilities. The visit 
of Prime Minister Mackenzie King to London will no doubt lead to 
discussion of problems of history-making importance both to the 
British Commonwealth and its Senior Dominion, Canada. 
tion of Lend-Lease and the urgency of an early solution of Britain’s 
financial and economic difficulties throw a heavy burden of respon- 


Termina- 


sibility upon the Dominion. The® 


Turning to the market for the 
past week, although there was a 
slightly higher turnover, there 
was still a lack of general inter- 
est. The supply shortage accounts 
for much ot’ the market apathy 
as well as the concentration of 
attention on the impending Al- 
berta financing, and the immi- 
nence of the Ninth Victory Loan. 

It is also possible that the mar- 
ket for externals is suffering a 
little from the recent exaggera- 
tions in internal securities based 
on premature anticipation of res- 
toration of the Canadian dollar to 
its old parity. The merits of the 
internals were overly recom- 
mended to the detriment of the 
externals. 

High grade externals, however, 
still make favorable comparison 
with domestic issues. Despite re- 
cently expressed doubts mostly 
emanating from Canadian sources, 
Canada’s trade prospects and post- 
war scope for development are 
such that ultimately the north- 
ward flow of capital is likely to 
become more embarrassing than 
ever before. 


With regard to possible future 
developments it is unlikely that 
there will be any immediate 
deviation from the present dull 
inactive course. Gradually, 
however, in view of the rapidly 
diminishing supply of high-cou- 
pon, bank-eligible bonds, high 
grade Canadians are likely to 
become increasingly attractive 
for bank investment. 


Barrowclough Rejoins 
First of Michigan Corp. 


Re-Opens Chicago Branch 
CHICAGO, ILL.— George L. 
Barrowclough has rejoined the 
First of Michigan Corp. and is re- 
opening the firm’s Chicago branch 
at 135 South La Salle Street. Mr. 
Barrowclough, who has recently 
been with the Chrysler Corp., was 
formerly Chicago manager for 
First of Michigan Corp. 


Steinauer With Cruttenden 
LINCOLN, NEB. — Edmund 
Steinauer has become associated 
with Cruttenden & Co., First 
National Bank Building. In the 
past Mr. Steinauer was head of his 
own firm, Steinauer & Co., Inc. 


Taytor, DEALE & ComMpaANy 
64 WALL STREET, NEW: YORK 5 
WhHitehall 3-1874 


CANADIAN SECURITIES 
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| Public Utility Securities 
(Continued from page 1694) 
a “blessing in disguise.” If the 
entire tax was discarded at once. 
the companies enjoying a sudden 
jump in earnings would be espe- 
cially vulnerable to rate cut or- 
j ders by the State commissions, but 
if the change were made gradu- 
ally, this danger might be les- 


sened. 
Regarding rates, David Cowan 
of Shields & Co. pointed out that 


regulation varies widely in differ- 
ent States and this variation must 
not be overlooked in appraising 
equities. For example, the rate 
cut imposed on Utah Power & 
Light a year or so ago was severe, 
virtually eliminating any earnings 
equity for the common. The cele- 
brated Arkansas Power & Light 
decision was less unfavorable, and 
the more recent Pennsylvania 
Power & Light decision was high- 
ly favorable. 

He also pointed out that special 
attention should be given to in- 
dividual accounting factors, such 
as accelerated amortization of war 
facilities, non-recurring tax sav- 
ings due to refunding, possible 
loss of a tax “umbrella” when a 
subsidiary is sold by a holding 
company (with its consolidated 
tax savings), etc. Sometimes the 
published statements don’t clearly 
reveal these items and special 
study is required to analyze them. 

Hugh Pastoriza of Coffin & 
Burr pointed out that different 
rates of “fair return’ are allowed 
in different States, and that many 
companies have been adversely 
aftected-in recent. years by severe 
plant write-offs;..Many of these 
companies are, he stated, earning 
as much as 7% on the sharply 
lowered net property account. 

On the operating side, Quentin 
Johnston of the Bank of New 
York pointed out that the numbe; 
of utility employees had been re- 
duced over 20% during the war 
{Consolidated :Edison is down 
30%). This was accomplished by 
economies such as_ bi-monthly 
billing and by overtime employ- 
ment. The suggestion was also 
made that some utilities were 
overstaffed before the war, and 
that while the number of employ- 
ees might gradually increase to 
the old level, there would be no 
sharp increase in wage costs due 
to re-employment of returning 
service men (such employment 
being partly offset by elimination 
of overtime). 

Important savings in expenses 
should result from the closing 


Canadian 
Gold Mining 
Stocks 


We haye available for dis- 
tribution a pamphlet dis- 
cussing the eutlook for the 
industry and _ containing 
brief statistics on approxi- | 
mately 80 gold mining com- 
panies. j 


Copy furnished on request 


Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 
Toronto and Montreal 


Domrnon SECURITIES 
, GRPORATION 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5,N.Y, 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-702-3 


down of standby steam plants 
(used during the war for the ex- 
tra load). Fuel economies were 
also envisaged, since during the 
war many utilities have been get- 
ting inferior coal (the best grades 
going to steel and other priority 
users). On the other hand fuel 
costs will be affected by rising 
wages of miners and oil-well em- 
ployees. 

On the financial side the utili- 
ties have made rapid strides dur- 
ing recent years, doing nearly all 
their expansion work out of earn- 
ings, and building up a very strong 
cash position at the same time. 
A great deal of refunding has been 
done, but a second wave of bond 
refunding is now under way and 
many preferred stocks remain to 
be converted into lower dividend 


issues. Plant accounts have been 
written down, and many balance 
sheets are now on a very conser= 
vative basis. 


viewed from the standpoint of 
the general welfare, into the prin- 
ciples of business policy and of 
public policy which will foster 
the full contribution by industry 
and commerce in the post-war 
period to the attainment of high 
and secure standards of living for 
people in all walks of life through 
maximum employment and high 
productivity in the domestic econ- 
omy; and (2) through autonomous 
community committees, to stimu- 
late company-by-company plan- 
ning for post-war business expan- 
sion and hence the creation of 
more productive jobs than ever 
before in a peacetime economy. 
The first part of the program 
comes under the Research Divi- 
sion, and the second under the 
Field Development Division. 
“Before CED set out to stimu- 
late peacetime business expansion, 
it attempted to measure the task 
ahead and set a goal. Its trustees 
discussed with government offi- 
cials and others what a satisfac- 
tory economy would require, and 
after careful study, it seemed ev- 
ident that from seven to ten 
million more productive jobs than 
we had in 1940, through an in- 
crease of from 30 to 45% in pro- 
duction of goods and services 
would give us a satisfactory situa- 
tion. This meant CED’s task 


Reports Reconversion Rapid 


Continued from page 1696) 


would be to stimulate business 
towards peacetime expansion and 
towards speedy attainment of high 
level post-war productive em- 
ployment. Any transitional job- 
lessness must be for the shortest 
time possible. 

“Consequently, when a commu- 
nity committee was organized the 
first step of the local program 
was a survey in which employers 
were asked three important ques- 


itons, among others: (1) How 
many workers they employed in 
1940; (2) How many they em- 
ployed at the time of the survey; 
(3) How many they expect to 
employ in the post-war period. 

“Before an employer could an- 
swer that third question he had 
to complete his post-war prepa- 
rations for expansion, which was 
one of the principal objectives 
of CED. 

“As estimates of these individ- 
ual employers were completed 
they were assernbled by commu- 
nities and given to the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Washington, 
D. C., as reference for govern- 
ment agencies and other interest» 
ed parties.” 
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Tomorrow's Markels 
Walter Whyte Says— 


(Continued from page 1700) 
gress is doing its best to see 
that whatever controls there 
are on prices are removed un- 


der one guise or another. 
* 


The get-rich-quick factions 


are all for abandoning all 


controls. Let supply and de- 
mand govern prices, is their 
argument. But there are a 
lot of sober-minded business 


i men who see in this inflation- 
| ary parade the beginning of a 
| spiral which will mean :ruin 


in the end. From present in- 
dications, it looks as if the in- 
flationary forces will have 
things their own way. Yet 
what seems so certain one day 
becomes equally uncertain 
the next day. 


% 
So even if inflation can’t be 


argued with and almost 


everybody seeking protection 
against deflation of the real 
value of their dollars see the 
stock market as a protection, 
I still intend to stay on the 
sidelines. 

* 

I am aware that a do-noth- 
ing policy is hardly a prac- 
tical one to follow in a ram- 
paging market. But unless 
there are more signs that this 
market won’t pio’ out in the 
next couple of points, that is 
exactly what I advise doing. 

* * 

Besides the stand-pat posi- 
tion isn’t too hard to take 
when you are already com- 
mitted to stocks. If the mar- 
ket continues to go up you 
share in it. If it goes down, 
you'll be better off than most. 
Mavbe the participation isn’t 
as exciting as we would both 
like it to be. Still it is better 
than nothing at all, and a lot 
safer. 


Currently, correction is go- 
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(Continued from first page). - 


The meaning of the Association 
goes as deep as democracy itself 
in these United States, and I will 
try to tell you why. 

We have learned in this war by 
bitter experience that if we are to 
continue to have democracy in the 
United States we must not take it 
for granted. In the war emer- 
gency we had to work for it, fight 
for it, and even die for it; but now 
that the war is over there is dan- 
ger that we will again relax our 
vigilance. That, we all agree, 
must not happen. Sporadic pa- 
triotism is not enough. In peace 
time, as in war, if we truly value 
democracy we must continue to 
work for it and fight for it, with 
unremitting care and devotion. 


In the war, we fought and over- 
came a threat to our democracy 
from without. There are other 
threats from within. A recogni- 
tion of this danger is attested by 
many recent volumes and articles 
on democracy and its meaning. 
We are beginning to realize that 
many of our people have been so 
accustomed to living in freedom 
that they have been perilously 
casual about it. Only now, with 
ithe emergence of so many totali- 
tarian governments, are we begin- 
ning to ask “What is democracy? 
How is it better than other forms 
of government? Do we really 
want it here? And are we in any 
danger of losing it?” The recent 


ing on. It isn’t very apparent 
because it isn’t spread over 
the entire market. It is lim- 
ited to specific issues. So 
long as it stays that way the 
danger of an immediate break 
is minimized. But the danger 
becomes intensified as this 
process spreads from stock to 
stock. For then the possibil- 
ity arises that the whole mar- 
ket will go into a correctional 
phase. So if any buying is 
done now it should be done 
with an eye to an exit. Cer- 
tainly no buying for the pull 
can be considered wise when 
it’s done in a boiling market. 
The time to do that is when 
they’re reacting, or at least 
dull. 

You are still long of a few 
stocks, in all of which you 
have taken half profits. So 
the market can go down con- 
siderably before you are hurt 
badly. Your positions are as 
follows: 


A. M. Byers bought at 19, 
half sold at 21. Stock is now 
about 2312. Stop is still 19. 

Jones & Laughlin bought at 
35, half of which was sold at 
41. Current levels are still 
in the 41 region. Hold the 
remainder with the stop at 38. 


Paramount came into the 
list at 3042. Half the position 
was liquidated at about 35. 
Current levels are approxi- 
mately 40. Stops should be 
maintained at 35. 


White Motors was acquired 
at 29% and half was sold 
across 35. Present levels are 
still in the 35 range. Stop in 
White should be maintained 
at 32. 

* * 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyt 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


English election makes us wonder 
in what direction that kindred 
country is tending, and where we 
ourselves may already have 
drifted. 


The change inour national budg- 
et shows dramatically one thing 
that has been happening in the 
United States. Estimates from 
various sources place the post-war 
budget at from 20 to 25 billion 
dollars compared with seven to 
eight billion in 1938 and less than 
one billion before World War I. 
Government is big and growing 
bigger. Much of this is the in- 
evitable result of doing the things 
all the people agree must be done 
by Government. We must pay the 
interest on our debt; we must 
take good care of the veterans; 
social security is with us to stay; 
we must do our share in restor- 
ing a sick world and doing every- 
thing possible to prevent another 
war. These essentials mean a big- 
ger Government than ever before. 
But big Government has its dan- 
gers as well as its virtues, espe- 
cially when there are many peo- 
ple who believe in much bigger 
Government, in state socialism. | 


John Stuart Mill points out that 
for the success of the free enter- 
prise, which is the economic 
source of wealth in a democracy, 
the prime essential is security,— 
the protection society affords to 
its members. But, note this: Se- 
curity means not only protection 
by the Government, but pro- 
tection against the Government. 
Mill says, “The latter is the more 
important,” and he adds, “The 
only insecurity which is alto- 
gether paralyzing to the active 
energies of producers is that 
arising from the Government or 
from. persons invested with its 
authority.” Insecurity of the sort 
Mill mentions was certainly re- 
sponsible at least in part for the 
long duration of the economic de- 
pression of the 30’s. 


Thoughtful people are today 
wondering whether Government 
in this country may not be getting 
so big that it threatens not only 
productive enterprise but with it 
the liberty cf the individual which 
is the essence of our democracy. 
On every hand the question is 
asked, “What should we do about 
it?” It is not enough “to be 
against the Government,” or to 
say Government should be re- 
strained and that we should al! 
vote for Government officials who 
oppose too great Government ex- 
pansion. The problem is not sc 
simple as that; and even with the 
highest political ideals Govern- 
ment will make serious economic 


blunders unless it receives the’ 


help and co-operation of business 
and professional leaders. There 
need to be organizations to give 
continuing attention to the larger 
problems of Government and its 
relation to private enterprise. 


On that subject a new essay by 
Charles A. Beard, who is certainly 
no hidebound conservative, con- 
tains this sentence: 


“If there are no individual or 
group economic interests possess- 
ing a high degree of independence 
as against the state. despotism will 
supplant constitutional Govern- 
ment and then run its own his- 
toric course.” 


This is an utterly convincing 
reason for having an enlightenec 
and aggressive American Bankers 


Association. Banking the 
United States is a definite eco- 


nomic force—a force that works 


with our Government and with 
our citizens in support of our 
democratic free enterprise. The 
American Bankers’ Association 
gives banking a voice to make 
itself heard in behalf of the in- 
terest not alone of the 270,000 


‘workers who man the banks, but 


of the millions of depositors. 
Some 


Big 


recognize the great purposes of 
the Association because it has not 
used the spectacular methods of 
power politics. It has wisely 
chosen as its duty and method— 
education — the - powertu) 
force in human affairs. The pri- 
mary educational duty is to help 
banking do its own job better. 
The second educational task is tc 
help others understand banking 
and its crucial place in the body 
economic. This is by all odds the 
most effective way of fulfilling 
our duty as an independent eco- 
nomic force playing its part to 
support sound financial policies 
in our democracy. 

The educational program of the 
Association is more than language 
It has real substance. Starting 
with the 26,000 bank workers 
studying in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking despite wartime 
pressures and the 600 selected 
younger executives pursuing the 
arduous course of The Graduate 
School of Banking, adding to 
these the thousands of meetings 
where banker and farmer ano 
banker and businessman discuss 
their mutual problems, and the 
array of Association publication: 
from banking magazines to bul- 
letins on banking and economics 
and going on to the patient pains- 
taking hours that banking com- 
mittees have spent in Washington 
explaining to members of the 
Congress and the Administration 
the facts and the banking view- 
point of the questions before them 
which concern banking, all] this is 
a giant educational program of or- 
ganized banking. 

This is a great responsibility—a 
great opportunity. We have just 
completed another year of opera- 
tion of the Association devoted to 
this great purpose. It has been a 


year of achievement in which to 
take pride. It represents the hard, 
patient, devoted efforts of hun- 
dreds of bankers. These people 
have a vision of what banking 
can do for democratic enterprise 
and the way banking can serve as 
a wholesome economic force in 
this country. That is why it has 
been a great privilege to serve as 
the Association’s president. 
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NOTICES 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

The Board of Directors has - 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 76, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Steck, 3% 
No, 66, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Steck 
No. 55, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Commen Steck 
No. 43, 10¢ per share 


payable on November 15, 1945, toholdets of 
record at close of business October 20, 1945. | 


Dare Paaxtr 
Secretary 


October 4, 1945 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 65 
Mor A dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) plus 
extra dividend of Fi 
Cents ($0.50) per 
share on the ital 
stock of John Morrell & Co., will be | 
paid October 27, 1945, to stockholders }. 
of record October 13, 1945, as shown | 
eon the books of the Company. ‘ 


nieats 


Ottumwa, Iowa. Geo. A. Morrell, Treas. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Ine} 


A quarterly dividend of $0.45 per share hag 

n declared on the stock, payable Decem- 
ber 10, 1945, to Stockhoiders of record as. 
the close of business November 17, 1945. 


JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, 


Harrie T. Shea With | 
Bear, Stearns & Go. 


Bear, Stearns & Co., 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Harrie T. Shea, 
formerly Lieutenant-Colonel with, 
the Army Air Forces, is now asso- 
ciated with them. Mr. Shea was. 
a staff intelligence officer with 
the 10th Air Force overseas. 
Prior to his entry into active serv-; 
ice with the armed forces, he was 
connected with the, investment 
banking firm of. Laurence M. 
Marks & Co., and previously ‘a 
Viee-President of the Investment 
Counsel firm of Shea & Co., 
Chicago. 


due February 1,1949 .. . 


by appropriate assignment. 


people have failed to 


Cent. Gold Bonds, 


Episow Company or New Yonrs, Inc. 
PURCHASE OFFER TO THE HOLDERS OF 


$9,756,000 
New Amsterdam Gas Company 


First Consolidated Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
due January 1, 1948 ; t 


$15,000,000 
The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power Company 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
due December 1, 1948 


$20,866,000 
The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power Company 


Purchase Money Gold Four Per Cent. Bonds 
due February 1, 1949 


Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., successor to New Amsterdam Gas - - 
Company and The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power Company, 
the issuers of the aforesaid bonds, is desirous of acquiring any and all of said __ 
bonds for surrender and cancellation and offers to pay for them as follows : 

New Amsterdam Gas Company, First Consolidated F 
Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due January 1, 1948. 
The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power 
Company, First Mortgage Five Per 
due December 1, 1948. . 
The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power 
Company, Purchase Money Gold Four Per Cent. Bonds, 


109.68 


+ 113.75- 


a” 


21127 


plus accrued interest to November 1, 1945, these prices being equivalent in each case 

to a yield basis of one-half of one per cent to maturity. : 
Holders of said bonds accepting this offer should surrender them to City Bank 

Farmers Trust Company, 22 William Street, New York 5, New York, on or after 

October 25, 1945, and payment therefor with interest to November 1, 1945, will be 

made upon delivery. In the case of coupon bonds, all coupons payable on December 

1, 1945, or subsequently, should be attached. Registered bonds should be accompanied 
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CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. 
1 By Witt F. O'Brien 
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| Calendar of New Security Flotations 


NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
Guys age, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
im nermal course become effective, un- 

less accelerated at the discretion of the 


SATURDAY, OCT. 6 


NASHUA MANUFACTURING CO. on 
Bept. 17 registered an unspecified number 
@f common shares without par value. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 20. 

Offering—The offering price will be sup- 
plied by amendment. Company will offer 
present common holders right to subscribe 
te new common on basis of ‘42 share of 
common for each share held. Company 
would have to utilize 31,00142 shares of 
e¢emmon to make this offer. 

Underwriters—J. Arthur Warner & Co. 
pamed principal underwriter. 


CHASE CANDY CO. on Sept. 17 regis- 
Bered 50,000 shares ($1 par) — stock. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 

Offering—-Stock to be to public 
@t $8 per share. 

Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
named principal underwriter. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 9 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF OKLAHOMA 
tn Sept. 20 registered $22,500,000 first 
gnortgage bonds series A, due July 1, 1975 
@nd@ 96,500 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100. Interest rates to be filed 
by amendment. 

‘ Detaiis—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—Company proposes to offer to 
holders of its 5% preferred stock privilege 
of exchanging holdings for new preferred 
stock on the share for share basis plus a 
cash payment representing the difference 
between the initial offering price of the 
mew preferred and the redemption price of 
the old preferred. Offering price of bonds 
and stock will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—To be sold at competitive 
bidding. 

Bids Invited—Company is inviting bids 
on or before Oct. 15 for the purchase of 
the bonds and such shares not exchanged 
for the present preferred, the purchasers 
te specify the coupon and dividend rates. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURE & STORES 
CORP. on Sept. 20 registered 40,756 shares 
of $2 cumulative preferred stock (no par). 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—Company will sel] 12,000 shares 
te public at offering price of $41.25 and 
remainder of stock will be offered to hold- 
efs of company’s presently outstanding 
$6.5@ prior convertible preferred stock on 
the basis of two shares of $2 cumulative 
preferred for each share of $5.50 preferred. 

Underwriters—Norris & Hirshberg, Inc., 
Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., J. H. Hils- 
man & Co., Inc., The Robinson-Humphrey 
Co., Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner, and 

~ e, Tindall & Co. are named under- 
rs. 


SABERTY FABRICS OF NEW YORK, 
INC. on Sept. 20 registered 100,407 shares 
of common. stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 

Off offering aly wil be filed 
by am 


H. Johnson & Co. 
mamed principal underwriter. 


CALIFORNIA WATER SERVICE CO. on 
Bept. 20 registered $11,282,000 first mort- 
gage 344% bonds Series C due Nov. 1, 
1975, 139,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, Series C, par $25, and 29,142 
shares of common stock, par $25. Dividend 
rate of preferred stock to be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering——Offering price of bonds to be 
filed by amendmerit. Company will call 
139,000 outstanding shares of 6% cumula- 
tive preferred stock, Series A and Series B 
and at same time offer holders option of 
exchanging their stock on a share for share 
basis for new Series C preferred stock. 
Common stockholders will be offered hts 
to subscribe to the new common at $30 a 
share on the basis of % share of new com- 
— ag each share of common held as of 

Underwriters — Union Securities 
and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) 
prineipal underwriters. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 10 


NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. on 
Bept. 21 filed a registration statement for 
375,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due Oct. 
4a, 1975. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—Interest rate to be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—To be sold at competitive 
bidding 


Corp. 
named 


THE UNION ELECTRIC CO. OF MIS- 
SOURI on Sept. 21 registered $13,000,000 
first mortgage and collateral trust bonds 
series due 1975 and 40,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock. The interest rate on bonds 
and the dividend rate on the preferred 
stock will be filed by amendment. 

issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—-The proceeds will be used to 
“pay off outstanding promissory notes of a 
face amount of $9,000,000 maturing Dec. 
28, 1945, and to finance on a permanent 
basis the purchase in March 1945 of the 
Light co. ies and business of Laclede Power & 

Co. a the adjusted purchase price 


Sdrasters~—To be sold at competitive 


MONTANA POWER CO. on Sept. 21 
—o $40,000,000 first mortgage bonds 


» Details—See issue of Sept. 
Offering—Offering price and rate 
to be filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—To be sold at competitive 
bidding. 


THE CENTRAL ARIZONA LIGHT & 
POWER CO. on Sept. 21 registered 840,000 
shares of common stock, no par. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—Price to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Underwriters—To be sold by competitive 
bidding. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 13 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
on Sept. 24 registered 1,818,719 shares of 
common stock, no par and 1,818,700 sub- 
scription warrants entitling holders to 
purchase such stock at $10 a share. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—National Power & Light Co. as 
holder of all of the outstanding common 
stock of Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
will be entitled to subscribe to 1,818,700 
shares of the new common. National will 
in turn offer its stockholders the right to 
subscribe to the new stock on the basis of 
¥, share of new Pennsylvania Power & 
Light common for each one share of Na- 
tional Power & Light Co. common stock 
held. Electric Bond & Share Co. has agreed 
to take the number of shares proportionate 
to its common holdings in National 
(46.56%) and National has agreed to take 
the shares not taken by its remaining 
stockholders. 

Underwriters—None. 


THE NORTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. 
on Sept. 24 registered $25,000,000 serial 
debentures. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 
Offering — Offering price and interest 
rate to be filed. 

Underwriters—To be sold at competitive 
bidding. 


HOUSTON OIL FIELD MATERIAL CO., 
INC. on Sept. 24 registered 12,500 shares 
of 542% cumulative ($100 par) preferred 
stock. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 
Offering—Company will my ‘holders of 
outstanding $1.50 dividend cumulative pre- 
ferred stock the right to exchange their 
shares for new stock on the basis of 
11-10th shares of 542% preferred with a 
cash adjustment for fractional shares for 
each four shares of old preferred. 
Underwriters—Include Dallas Rupe & 
Son, Dallas Union Trust Co., Rauscher 
Pierce & Co., Inc. and Pitman & Co., Inc. 


TEXTRON, INC. on Sept. 24 registered 
200,000 shares of 5% convertible preferred 
stock, par $25. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—Offering price to the public, 
$25. 

Inc. 


Underwriters — Blair & Co., and 


Maxwell, Marshall & Co. 


F. L. JACOBS CO. on Sept. 24 registered 
40,000 shares of $1 par oe stock. 

Details—See issue of Sept 

Offering-——Price to to filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc. 
and B. W. Clucas & Co. named principal 
underwriters. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 14 


DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC., on Sept. 
25 registered 60,000 shares of ($100 par) 
convertible preferred stock. Dividend rate 
and conversion privileges will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 

Offering—Offering price wy be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc., Reynolds & Co., Glofe, Forgan & 
Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Lazard 
Freres & Co. named underwriters. 


MONDAY, OCT. 15 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC., 
on Sept. 26 registered 100,000 shares of 
$3.75 cumulative preferred stock (no par). 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—Offering price to be filed by 

amendment. 
Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, White, Weld & Co., Lee Higginson 
Corp., Estabrook & Co., and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
on Sept. 26 registered $3,500,000 15-year 
4%4% sinking fund debentures due Oct. 1, 
aon and 400,220 shares ($1 par) common 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—-Offering price to the public to 
be supplied by amendment. 

Underwriters— Unien Securities Corp. 
and E. H. Rollins & Sons naméd principal 
underwriters. 


DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO. on Sept. 
26 registered $28,850,000 first mortgage 
bonds series due 1975. Interest rate will be 
filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

alana to be filed by amend- 
men 

Underwriters—To be sold by competitive 
bidding. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 16 


SANGER BROTHERS, INC. on Sept. 27 
filed a registration statement for 22,000 
shares 542% cumulative preferred stock, 
par $30. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—The offering price is $30.50 
per share. 

Underwriters—Includes Stifel, Nicolaus 
& Co., Inc.; Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.; A. 
G. Edwards & Sons; Rauscher, Pierce ng 
Co.; Reinholdt & Gardner; 


Wright, Snider Co.; Dittman & Co., aaa 
Wm. F. Dowdall & Co. 


registered 135,591 shares 
mon stock. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 
price to public $5 a 

are 

Underwriters—F. S. Yantis & Co., Inc., 
and W. L. Lyons & Co. are named prin- 
cipal underwriters. 


AEROVOX CORP. on Sept. 27 registered 
176,025 ($1 par) common shares. 

Details—-See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—Offering price to public $9.25 
a share. 

Underwriters — Ames, Emerich & Co., 
Inc. and Dempsey & Co. are named prin- 
cipal underwriters. 


MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. on 
Sept. 27 registered 40,000 shares of 5” 
cumulative preferred stock (par $50), and 
100,000 purchase warrants. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—Price to public to be supplied 
by amendment. Unit of one share of 
preferred and one warrant to be offered. 

Underwriters — Hayden, Stone & Co. 
principal underwriter. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. on Sept. 27 
registered 539,240.8 shares ($7.50 par) 
common stock. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 
Offering—Offering price to be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—-To be sold at competitive 
bidding. 


($1 par) com- 


HARRIS - SEYBOLD - POTTER CO. on 
Sept. 27 registered $2,500,000 sinking fund 
debentures, due Oct. 1, 1960. Interest rate 
to be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 
Offering—Offering price to be filed by 
amendment. 
Underwriters—McDonald & Co., 
principal underwriter. 


named 


THE AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO. on 
Sept. 27 registered 400,000 shares ‘$1 par) 
common stock. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 
Offering—Offering price to be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters — Union Securities 
named principal underwriter. 


Corp. 


NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. on Sept. 27 
registered 170,000 shares of - cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100. Dividend rate 
to be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 
Offering—-Holders of 291,091 shares of 
prior preferred stock, 542‘. series and 6% 
series will be given ‘a opportunity to 
exchange such shares for the new pre- 
ferred. Underwriters will take shares not 
taken in exchange. 

Underwriters—- Lehman Brothers and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. are named principal 
underwriters. 


NATIONAL BATTERY CO. on Sept. 27 
registered 60,000 shares of common stock. 
Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 
Offering—Offering price to be supplied 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood are named 
principal underwriters. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 17 


THE PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. on 
Sept. 28 registered $9,793,000 first mort- 


gage bonds, series due 1975, and 42,000 
shares 4.25°2 cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Interest rate on bonds will 


be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 
Offering—-Preferred stock to be offered 
on a share for share basis plus cash divi- 
dend adjustment to holders of presently 
outstanding 42,000 shares of $5 preferred 
stock. Offering price of bonds will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—W. H. Newbold’s Son & 
Co. named principal underwriter to obtain 
acceptances of exchange offer. Bonds to 
be sold by competitive bidding. 


GENERAL SECURITIES CORP. on Sept. 
28 filed a registration statement: for 200,- 
000 shares of common stock, par $5. 
Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 
Offering—The price to the public is 
$7.50 per share. 

Underwriters—General Finance Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., is fiscal agent. 


EUREKA CORP., LTD., on Sept. 28 filed 
a registration statement for 2,595,000 
shares of common, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 
Offering—Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd., 
has entered into a firm commitment to 
purchase 480,000 shares at $1.23 per 
share, and has an option on 1,920,000 
Shares at the same price. The offering 
is to be made among the shareholders of 
Ventures, Ltd., Frobisher, Ltd., and La 
Luz Mines, Ltd. (Canadian companies) at 
$1.25 per share, and to Eureka stock- 
holders. Price is expressed in terms of 
Canadian money. Shares not so acquired 
will be offered generally to the public. 
Should the option not be exercised by 
Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd., the company 
itself will make the offering, as aforesaid. 
The remaining 195,000 shares are to be 
purchased by the company geologist, offi- 
cials and employees. 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 30,000 
Shares of 442° preferred stock, par $100. 
Address—San Francisco, Cal. 
Business—Manufacturer of metal prod- 
ucts. 

Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

s—Proceeds will be used to re- 
imburse working capital for funds applied 
to redeem 5% preferred stock, $1,760,000 
for tools and machinery, $280,000 in buy- 
ing government owned equipment, about: 


$50,000 for a gdvernment owned building | 
and $300,000 for investment in its new 
Brazilian subsidiary. 


GENERAL PLYWOOD CORP. on Sept. 27 


Underwriters—Blytk & Co. Inc., 
head the group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5961. Form 
S-1. (9-28-45). Statement originally filed 
in San Francisco. 


CROSS CO. on Sept. 28 filed a registra- 
tion statement covering 60,000 shares of 
5'2‘e cumulative cenvertible preferred 
stock, par $10; 60,000 warrants to pur- 
chase common stock; 100.600 shares of 
common, par $1, issuable upon conversion 
of preferred and 60,000 shares of common 
issuable upon exercise of common stock 
purchase warrants. 

Details—-See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—-The preferred stock is to be 
offered to the public at $10 per share. 
The warrants which entitle the holder to 
purchase common stock at $5 per share for 
a period of three years are to be sold to 
the underwriters for 5 cents per warrant. 

Underwriters—F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
is named underwriter. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS, INC.—Wil- 
liam M. Becker, Samuel Cutler, Ira R. 
Dickson, Arthur E. Dawson and George 
Marks, voting trustees under voting trust 
agreement dated Aug. 28, 1945, filed a 
registration statement for 1,988,448 voting 
trust certificates for an equal number of 
Shares of common stock, $1 par, of Na- 
tional Bellas Hess, Inc. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 


METALS DISINTEGRATING CO., INC., 
on Sept. 28 filed a registration statement 
for 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Of the total, 30,000 shares are being 
sold by the company and 70,000 shares by 
certain stockholders. 

Details—-See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Cruttenden & Co., 
cago, heads the underwriting group. 


GRAY MANUFACTURING CO. on Sept. 
28 filed a registration staternent for 95,544 
shares of capital stock, par $5. 

Details—See issue of Och 4. 

Underwriters—None named. 


AVIATION CORP. on Sept. 28 filed a 
registration statement for 300.000 shares 
of cumulative convertible preferred stock 
(‘no par). The dividend rate will be filed 
by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 
Offering—Of the 300.000 shares the 
company is offering 289,675 shares to its 
common stockholders at a price and on a 
basis to be filed by amendment. Any un- 
subscribed shares and the 10.325 additional] 
shares will be purchased by the under- 
writers and offered to. the public at a 
price to be filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—The group is headed by 
Lehman Brothers and Emanuel & Co. 


BARIUM STEEL CORP. on Sept. 28 filed 
a& registration statement for 166.063 shares 
of common stock, par $1. 


Chi- 


Detalis—See issue of Oct. 4. 
Offering—ComMpany is offering to the 
holders of its common stock the right 


to subscribe to the new common shares at 
$3 per share, at the rate of one new 
share for each five shares held. There 
are no underwriters, but the corporation 
reserves the right to sell any unsubscribed 
shares at a price which will net the corpo- 
ration at least $3 per share. 
Underwriters—Not underwritten. 


LEHIGH COAL & NAVIGATION CO. on 
Sept. 28 filed a registration statement for 
$13,000,000 sinking fund mortgage bonds, 
series A, due Oct. 1, 1975. The interest 
rate will be filed by amendment. 
Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 
Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—Drexel & Co. heads the 
underwriting group. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 20 


WISCONSIN POWER & LIGHT CO. on 
Oct. 1 filed a registration statement for 
120,000 shares of 4%2% preferred stock, 
cumulative, par $100, to be offered in ex- 
change to holders of 6% and 7% preferred 
stocks on a share for share basis plus 
cash adjustments. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 
Underwriters—The company will form a 
group of security dealers to obtain ac- 
ceptances to the company’s proposed ex- 
change offer. 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, CANADA, on 
Oct. 1 filed a registration statement for 
$26,093,000 serial debentures due annually 
on June 1 in 1951 through 1960. The de- 
bentures carry interest rates of 2%4‘> to 
3% %, accerding to maturity. 
Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Underwriting—First Boston Corp.; Har- 
Timan Ripley & Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney 
& Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.: Wood, 
Gundy & Co., Inec.; Dominion Securities 
Corp.; A. E. Ames & Co., Inc.; McLeod, 
Young, Weir, Inc., and Otis & Co., Inc. 


KERITE CO. on Oct. 1 filed a registra- 
tion statement for 50,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, par $10. The shares are issued 
and outstanding and are being sold by 
certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. The shares 
are being sold by certain stockholders in- 
cluded among whom are Lee Higginson 
Corp. and Chas. W. Scranton & Co., who 
are also included among the underwriters. 

Underwriters—The group is headed by 
Lee Higginson Corp. and Chas. W. Scran- 
ton & Co. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 21 


WIEBOLDT STORES, INC., on Oct. 2 
filed a registration statement for 35,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (no 
par). The dividend rate will be filed by 
| amendment. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—Stockholders on Oct. 19 wiil 

asked to approve an issue of 50,000 


will 


and to authorize 160,000 additional com- 
mon shares. Of the initial series of 35,000 
shares, 13,950 new preferred will be of- 
fered in exchange share for share for the 
13,950 outstanding $5 prior preferred 
shares and 19,689 shares will be offered 
in exchange on the basis of 0.51 of a share 
for one, for 38,606 of the 58,606 outstand- 
ing 6% preferred shares. 
writers will purchase unexchanged stock” 
and 1,361 additional shares. 


A. G. Becker & Co., 


MONDAY, OCT. 22 
DRAVO CORP. has filed a registration 


Inc., Chicago. 


stock. Shares are issued and outstanding 
and are being sold by certain stockholders. 
Address—-Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Business —- Engineering - shipbuilding, 
machinery, etc. 


filed by amendment. 

Preceeds—Proceeds will go to the selling 
stockholders. Of the 98,232 shares regis- 
tered, 73,232 shares are being sold by 
stockholders to the underwriters who will 
offer them to the public. In addition 
25,000 shares are being purchased from 


the company to employees and officers 


mittee at the same price at which it pur- 
chases the stock. 


lon Securities Corp. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5964. Form 
S-1. (10-3-45). 


COLUMBUS & SOUTHERN OHIO ELEC- 
TRIC CO. has filed a registration state- 
ment for 133,745 shares of 444°: cumula- 
tive preferred stock. 

Address—215 North Front Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Business—Public utility. ; 

Offering—-Company is offering the stock 
in exchange, on a share for share basis,- 
for its outstanding 83,601 shares of 6% 
first preferred and 50,144 shares of 6'2%' 
series B preferred. Deposits must be re- 
ceived by 3 p.m. on Nov. 14, and, in the 
event that 100,000 or more , outstanding 
shares are deposited, or company shall 
declare plan effective on the basis of a 
lesser amount, all of the outstanding first 
preferred and series B preferred not de- 
posited will be redeemed on Jan. 1 and 
Feb. 1, 1946, respectively, at $110 per 
share, plus accrued dividends. Treasury 
funds will be used to redeem unexchanged 
shares. The Commission on Aug. 5, 1941, 
ordered United Light & Railways Co. and’ 
Continental Gas & Electric Corp. to divest 
themsélves of all interest in Columbus & 
Southern. A plan is now on file for sale 
by .Continental to non-affiliated interests 
of its common stock investment in the 
company. 

Purpose—To effect refinancing of pre- 
ferred stock. 

Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane are named dealer man- 
ager to .organize a group of securities 
dealers to solicit deposits under the ex- 
eNange plan. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5965. Form 
S-1. (10-3-45). 


AMPAL-AMERICAN PALESTINE TRAD- 
ING CORP. has filed a registration state- 
ment for 400,000 shares of 4°: cumulative 
preferred, non-voting shares. 

Address —1140 Broadway, New York, 


Business—Organized Feb. 6, 1942, to de- 
velop trade relations between the United 
States and Palestine? to assist in the 
economic development of Palestine, and to 
afford financial aid to enterprises con- 
cerned with colonization work in Palestine, 
The company owns no property. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
$5.50 per share. 

Proceeds—The purpose of the issue is to 


participate in the further development of 
Palestine. 

Underwriters—The shares will be sold 
through the efforts of the directors and 
employees of the corporation. 


S-1. (10-3-45). 


ANGERMAN CO., INC., has filed a regis< 
tration statement for 90,000 shares of 
common stock, par $1. The total includes 
40.000 shares being sold by David F. Engel, 
President, who presently owns 125,000 
shares of common stock. 

Address—519 Eighth Avenue, New York, 

Business—Operates a chain of 41 retail 


stores owned by others. 

Offering—The price to the public is $8 
per share. 

Proceeds—The proceeds to the company 
will be used to pay the balance of a bank 
loan of $65,500 and $68,517 to reimburse 


ferred stock. The balance will be used for 
general corporate purposes. 


heads the underwriting group. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5967. Form 
S-1. (10-3-45). 


UNITED TRANSIT CO. 
istration statement for $10,000,000 con- 
vertible 4° sinking fund debentures due 


being sold by present holders. 
Address—101 South Davis Avenue, Rich-= 
mond, Va. 


Business—Holding company and operates 


sidiary companies. 
+ Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 


Proceeds—Company will apply net pro- 
ceeds from sale to the purchase of all the 


presently ou bonds, notes and 
preferred stocks of subsidiaries, and add 
the balance to working capital. 


shares of new cOMffulative preferred stock: 


The under-- 


Underwriters—The group is headed by’ 


Statement for 98,232 shares of common, 


Offering—-Price to the ptiblic will be’ 


certain stockholders by Dravo Corp. for- 
its treasury all of which will be offered by, 


selected or approved by the executive com-. 


Underwriters—-Group is headed by Mel-- 


increase working capital to enable it to | 


Registration Statement No. 2-5966. Form 


stores and four leased departments in J 


the company for cost of calling the pre- j 


Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co, j 


has filed a rege | 


Aug. 1, 1965. Of the total $4,000,000 are | 


local transportation systems through sub- j 
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Wnderwriters—The group is headed by 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5968. Form 
B-1. (10-3-45). 


POLAROID CORP. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 80,875 shares of com- 
mon stock, par $1. 

Address — 211 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Business—Manufacture and sale of light- 
polarizing and other materials and prod- 
ucts, trademarked “Polaroid,’’ and acces- 
sories. 

Offering—Company is offering the new 
stock to its stockholders at the rate of one 
share for each four shares held of record 
Oct. 11. Certain of the company’s stock- 
holders have agreed not to exercise their 
rights to purchase 34,061 shares which 
shares are being purchased by the under- 
writers as well as any other unsubscribed 
shares. The subscription price will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—Will be added to general funds 
of the company. Approximately $750,000 
may be used for acquisition of manufac- 
turing and laboratory space, facilities and 
equipment, and a like amount for invest- 
ment in additional inventory, according to 
tentative plans. 

Underwriters—Group is headed by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5969. Form 
8-1. (10-3-45). 


TUESDAY, OCT. 23 


CONSOLIDATED CIGAR CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for $4,000,000 20- 
year 31%‘; debentures due Oct. 1, 1965. 

Address — 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Business—Manufacture of cigars. 

Offering—-The price to the public will be 
‘filed by amendment. 

Proceeds — The net proceeds, together 
with other funds, are to be applied to the 
redemption of the 39,393 outstanding 
shares of its $¢.75 preferred stock at 
$102.50 per share and accrued dividends. 

Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
heads the group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5970. Form 
8-1. (10-4-45). 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 24 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC., has 
filed a registration statement for 70,000 
shares of cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, $50 par. The dividend rate will be 
filed by amendment. 

Address—-7924 Riopelle Street, 
Mich. 

Business—Manufacture of a diversified 
line of products. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—Of the net proceeds, approxi- 
mately $2,200,000 will be used in payment 
of the purchase price of approximately 
92% of the outstanding capital stock of 
Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. Of the re- 
mainder approximately $200,000 will be 
used for the purchase of machinery; and 
the balance will be added to working cap- 
ital and will be used to finance sales and 
for inventory requirements. 

Underwriters—The group is headed by 
Lehman Brothers. Emanuel & Co., and 
Blair & Co., Inc. 

* Registration Statement No. 2-5971. Form 
S-1. (10-5-45). 


Detroit, 


MAJESTIC RADIO & 
for 300,000 shares of convertible preferred 
Stock, $5 par. 
Address—St. Charles, Il. 
Business—Racio and electronic devices. 


Offering—-The price to the public is $5 | 


per share. 
Proceeds—-Of the proceeds not in excess 
of $300,000 will be applied in partial pay- 
ment of the cost of land and construction 
of a new plant at Elgin, Ill., and the bal- 
ance will ke added to working capital. 
This balance will be expended within the 
next six months for inventory and pur- 
chased parts of the assembly of civilian 
Tauiv récciving sets under tne name and 
trademark Majestic and Mighty Monarch 
of the Air. 
Underwriters—-The group 
Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
burger & Hano. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5972. Form 
S-1. (10-5-45). 


is headed by 
Inc., and New- 


SATURDAY, OCT. 27 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $49,000,- 
000 first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
series N, 3°. , due Dec. 1, 1977. 

Address—245 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Business—Public utility. 

Price—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The proceeds from the sale. 
and treasury funds, will be used to redeem 
on Jan. 1, 1946, at 105, plus accrued in- 
terest, 211 of its series I, 342° bonds due 
June 1, 1966, outstanding in the amount 
of $49,927,000. 


Underwriters—-The bonds are to be sold 
at competitive bidding, and the names of 
underwriters will be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5973. Form 
(10-8-45). 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC., has 
filed a registration statement for $3,500,- 
000 20-year sinking fund debentures, due 
Oct. 1, 1965. The interest rate will be 
filed by amendment. 

—e First Avenue, New York, 


Business — Paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
enamels and paint brushes. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Preceeds—The proceeds will be applied 
to the redemption of 27,014 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred at $106 per share 
plus accrued dividends; in part as an ad- 
vance to Truscon Laboratories, Inc., a 
subsidiary, to redeem $328,500 purchase 


TELEVISION | 
CORP. has filed a registration statement | 


money first mortgage 5s. The balance 
will be added to working capital. 
Underwriters—Underwriters are Shields 
& cCo., Lee Higginson Corp.; Eastman, 
Dillon & Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
Co.; Graham, Parsons & Co.; Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis; Singer, Deane & 
Scribner; Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath; 
Otis & Co.; Baker, Watts & Co.; Moore, 
Leonard & Lynch; Stein Bros. & Boyce; 
Farwell, Chapman & Co.; Kaiman & Co., 
Inc.; R. S. Hudson & Co., Inc. and Hill 
& Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5974. Form 
S-1. (10-8-45). 


NOMA ELECTRIC CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for $2,000,000 15- 
year 434% sinking fund convertible de- 
bentures, $1,200,000 three-year 2% sub- 
ordinated convertible notes and 163,120 
shares of common which are reserved for 
conversion of the debentures, notes and 
common stock purchase warrants entitling 
the holders to purchase an aggregate of 
20,000 shares. 

Address—55 West 13th Street, New York, 


Business — Decorative Christmas orna- 
ments, etc. 
Offering—tThe offering price of the de- 
bentures will be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The total estimated proceeds 
to be received from the sale of the de- 
bentures and notes will be approximately 
$3,081,980. Of the proceeds a maximum of 
$1,000,000 will be applied to the payment 
of the bat loans of Ansonia Electrical 
Co. in the amount of $500,000 and to the 
bank loans of the company in the approxi- 
mate amount of $600,000; approximately 
$608,793 will be applied to reimburse the 
treasury of Ansonia for its cash outlay in 
connection with the purchase of 200,000 
shares of Triumph Industries, Inc., at a 
total cost of $1,108,798 and the balance 
added to general working funds. 

Underwriters—Reynolds & Co. heads the 
underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5975. Form 


S-1. (10-8-45). 
SUNDAY, OCT. 28 
WASHINGTON STEEL CORP. has filed 


a registration statement for 158,110 shares 
of common stock, par $1, with subscription 
warrants attached. 

Address—9 East Beau Street, Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

Business—-The company was organized 
on April 16, 1945, and plans to roll and 
finish stainless steel. 

Offering—Of the total registered 135,600 
Shares will be offered by the underwriters 
at a price to be filed by amendment. In 
addition, the company proposes to sell 
23,110 shares of common without under- 
writers at $10 per share or a total of 
$231,100. 

Procceds—Of the net proceeds it is ex- 
pected that $70,000 will be used to retire 
the mortgage upon the company’s land and 
buildings and that $787,355 wiJl be used 
for the purchase and installation of 
machinery and equipment. The balance 
will be used as working capital. 

Underwriters—Singer, Deane & Scribner 
heads the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5977. Form 
$-2. (10-9-45). 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 


AMERICAN COLORTYPE CO. on Sept. 
13 registered 39,221 shares of 442% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock (par $50). 

Details—See issue of Sept. 20. 

Offering——Holders of common stock of 
record Oct. 3 are given the right to sub- 
Scribe at $50 per share for the 39,221 
shares of 442‘°° cumulative preferred stock 
at rate of one share of preferred for each 
four shares of common stock held. Rights 
expire Oct. 15. Preferred shares not taken 
by common stockholders are to be offered 
to holders of company’s 5% preferred 
stock in exchange for their present hold- 
ings on the basis of 21-10th shares of 


4'2’, preferred stock plus $5 in cash for 
each share of 5’ preferred presented for 
exchange. 


Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. named 
principal underwriters. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTUR- 
{NG CORP. on Aug. 24 filed a registration 
Statement for 145,088 shares of common 
stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 24. 

Offering—-The company is offering the 
new stock for subscription by its common 
stockholders of record Oct. 16 on the basis 
of one additional share for each 2% shares 
held at $14.50 per share. Rights expire 
Oct. 30. Of the total, 85,304 shares will be 
offered to Aviation Corp., as stockholder, 
and 59,784 shares will be offered to other 
stockholders. Any shares not subscribed 
by other stockholders will be purchased 
by Aviation Corp. 

Underwriters—None named. 


ANCHORAGE HOMES, INC. on July 17 
filed a registration statement for 505,000 
shares of Class A capital stock, par $1. 
and 250,000 shares of Class B stock, par 
10 cents. 

Details—See issue of July 26. 

Offering—There is to be presently of- 
fered to the public 250,000 shares of Class 
A and 50,000 shares»€@lass B to be offered 
in units of 10 shares of Class A and 2 
— of Class B at a price of $60.20 per 

Underwriters—Andre de Saint-Phalle & 
Co., heads the underwriting group. 


$3 cumulative and participating preferred 
stock, without par value. ‘ 
Details—-See’ issue of Sept. 6. 
Offering—-The company has _ granted 
holders of its preferred stock rights te 
subscribe to the new preferred at the rate 
of one share for each 2% shares held at 
$52 per share. Unsubscribed shares shall 
be sold at such price as fixed by the board 
of directors. 

Underwriters—-To be filed by amend- 
ment. 


BENSON HOTEL CORP. on Aug. 22 filed 
a registration statement for $440,000 first 
refunding Mortgage serial and sinking 
fund bonds series A dated July 2, 1945, 
due serially Jan. 1, 1946 to July 1, 1957. 
Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 
Offering —The offering price to the 
public will be as follows: $75,000 of 38 
at 100.50, $84,000 of 3%s at 100.75 and 
$281,000 of 3%s at 101. 
Underwriters—B. C. Ziegler & Co., West 
Bend, Wis., is named underwriter. 


BURRILLVILLE RACING ASSOCIATION 
on Aug. 28 filed a registration statement 
for $1,000,000 6% 20-year debentures due 
Sept. 1, 1965, and 10,000 shares class A 
stock (no par). 

Details—See issue of Sept. 6. 
Offering—The public offering price for 
a unit consisting of $500 of debentures and 
five shares of stock is $500 with the un- 
derwriter receiving a commission of $25 
Underwriters—Barrett & Co., Providence, 
R. I., underwriters. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 
om Dec. 28 filed a registration statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate wil 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—Company proposes to invite 
proposals for services to be rendered tc 
{t in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it of! 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not ex- 
changed pursuant to the exchange offer. 


CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on 
Sept. 8 registered $45,500,000 first mort- 
gage bonds due 1975 and 270,000 shares 
of cumulative, $100 par, preferred stock. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 13. 

Offering—Offering price of bonds to be 
filed by amendment. The dividend and in- 
terest rate on preferred and bonds will be 
filed by amendment. Company will offer 
the 270,000 shares of new preferred stock 
in exchange to holders of the presently 
outstanding 400,000 shares of our preferred 
stock on a share for share basis. New 
preferred not taken in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. 

Underwriters—To be sold at competitive 
bidding. 

Bids Invited—-Company will receive bids 
up to 11 a.m. EST Oct. 16 for the pur- 
chase of the bonds and the purchase of 
such shares not exchanged, the purchasers 
to specify the coupon and dividend rates. 


CONTAINER ENGINEERING CO. on June 
15 filed a registration statement for 25,00¢ 
shares common stock (par $10). 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—Price to the public is given as 
$35 per share. 

Underwriters—William L. Ullrich, St 
fone. will manage the sale of the entire 

sue. 


COVENTRY GOLD MINES, LTD. on Aprft 
21 filed a registration statement for 333,333 
shares of common stock. 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—Price to the public is 30 centa 
per share. 

Underwriters—None named. The com- 
pany proposes to market its own securities 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. on Sept. 6 
registered 353,103 shares of $4.20 cumu- 
lative preferred stock (no par) and 176,- 
552 shares of $4 cumulative second pre- 
ferred stock (no par). Second preferred 
is convertible into common. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 13. 

Offering—Holders of the presently out- 
Standing 529,655 shares of $5 preferred 
are offered the right to exchange their 
stock on or before Oct. 13 for the new 
preferred stocks on the basis of 34 of a 
share of Ist preferred and % share of 
second preferred for each share now held. 
Shares of lst and 2nd preferred not taken 
in exchange will be sold to underwriters. 

Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. prin- 
cipal underwriter. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC., on 
Sept. 14 registered 40,437 shares of Class 
A stock (no par). 

Details—See issue of Sept. 20. 

Offering—-35,827 shares of new class A 
stock is offered for subscription to holders 
of presently outstanding class A and class 
B stock, at $60 per share, on the basis of 
one share of new class A for each 4 shares 
of class A held and one share of new class 
A for each 20 shares of class B held. 
Rights accrue to holders of record Oct. 4 
and expire Oct. 20. Shares not taken by 
present shareholders and the remainder 
not offered present shareholders will be 
sold to public. 

Underwriters — Shields 
principal underwriter. 


& Co. named 


EVERSHARP, INC., on July 9 filed a 
registration statement for 32,500 shares of 
common stock, par $1. Shares are issued 
and outstanding and are being sold for 
the account of certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—The price to the public wil] 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Lehman Brothers heads 
the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement withdrawn Oct. 
3, 1945. 


FRONTIER REFINING CO. on Aug. 25 
filed a registration statement for $400,000 


ARDEN FARMS CO. sn Aug. 31 filed a 
registration statement for 50,000 shares of 


Tai fund debentures, due Sept. 1, 


to the public will be 
Underwriters—Boettcher & Co., Peters, 
Writer & Christensen, Inc., and Sidlo, 
Simons, Roberts & Co. 


MARICOPA RESERVOIR & POWER CO. 
on June 29 filed a registration statement 
for $3,343,500 4% income debentures due 
May 1, 1970, and 4,458 shares of common 
stock, no par. 

Details—See issue of July 5. 
Offering—Company is offering, to hold- 
ers of $3,343,500 3% income bonds due 
Oct. 1, 1959, units consi.ting of $750 of 4% 
income bonds and one share of its com- 
mon stock, in exchange for each $750 
outstanding income bond, in connection 
with the plan of reorganization. 
Underwriters—The Dunne-Israel Co. 


MONTANA-DAKOTA UTILITIES CO. on 
July 25 filed a registration statement for 
age 4-6 shares of common stock (par 


Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 
Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. 
MORRIS PLAN CORP. OF AMERICA on 
Aug. 24 filed a registration statement for 
937,500 shares of common stock, par 
value 10 cents. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 
Offering—Common stockholders of the 
Morris Plan Corp. of America are being 
offered rights to purchase additional com- 
mon stock of the company at $8 per share 
in the ratio of 13-5 shares for each share 
held and stockholders of Industrial Finance 
Corp. are being offered the right to buy 
Morris Plan Corp. common stock at $8 per 
share on the basis of 18% shares for each 
share of 7% preferred stock and 4-10 share 
for each share of common stock held. The 
offer is being made in accordance with the 
terms of an agreement under which Ameri- 
can General Corp. purchased 937,500 shares 
of common stock of The Morris Plan Corp. 
of America at $8 per share last August. 
Offered to holders of record Oct. 10, 1945, 
the rights expire with the close of business 
Oct. 30. 

Underwriters—American General Corp. is 
named underwriter. 


MURRAY CORP. OF AMERICA on Sept. 
6 filed a registration statement for 104,500 
shares cumulative preferred stock, 4% 
series, $50 par. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 13. 
Offering—The company is offering the 
104,500 shares of preferred to the holders 
of its common stock for subscription prior 
to Oct. 8, 1945, at $50 per share at the 
rate of 11 shares of preferred stock, for 
each 100 shares of common stock held of 
record Sept. 26. The underwriters have 
agreed to purchase 
shares. 


headed by Harriman Ripley & 
and Watling, Lerchen & Ca. 


a registration statement for 63,784 
of 44%% preferred stock (par $100). 
Details—See issue of April 26. 


63,784 shares of preferred stock in ex- 
change for the 29,182 shares of 7% and 
34,602 shares of 6% preferred stock now 
outstanding on a share for share basis 
with a dividend adjustment in each case 
and $5 in cash for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred stock exchanged. 

Underwriters — The company has re- 
tained Alex. Brown & Sons as dealer-man- 
ager to aid it in obtaining acceptances of 
the exchange offer. 


RED BANK OIL CO. on May 31 filed a 
registration statement for 990,793 shares 
of common stock (par $1). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 


in connection with the acquisition of 54% 
Inc. In addition, 


any unsubscribed 


Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
Co., Inc., 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. on April 19 filed 
shares 


Offering—The company is offering the 


Offering—Of the shares registered Ben- 
oett & Co., Inc., parent of Red Bank, wil) 
receive 209,970 shares in return for a like 
number of shares loaned to the registrant 


of the outstanding stock of Seatex Oil Co., 
150,000 of the shares 


VALLEY OSAGE OIL CO. on Aug: 13 
filed a registration statement for 143,659 
shares of class A stock. Of the shares 
registered 113,468 are being sold by the 
registrant and 30,191 shares are issued 
and outstanding ahd are being sold on 
of the Thomas Gilcrease Fotin< 
ion. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 
Offering—The price to the public is 
$12.50 per share. 

Underwriters—The underwriter is Gil- 
crease Oil Co. of Texas, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA RED LAKE MINES, LTD. on 
June 24 filed a registration statement for 
220,000 shares of capital stock, par $1 
(Canadian). 
Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 
Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic is 60 cents Canadian or 55 cents 
United States funds. 

Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
New York. 


WILSON & CO., INC., on Sept. 10 filed 
a@ registration statement for 250,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock and 6n un< 
specified number of common shares. _ 
Details—See issue of Sept. 13. PS i 
Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co. an 
Glore, Forgan & Co. named principal un<- 
derwriters. 

Financing Temporarily Postponed—It wag 
announced Sept. 28 that the proposed 
financing was temporarily postponed. . 


Nationalization of 
Bank of England © 


(Continued from page 1691) 
Threadneedle Street” with the 
banks. 
The Bill’s important banking 
control provisions described below 
apply equally to the American 
banks in London as to all others. 
In effect, the Bank of England 
may compel these privately 
owned banks to buy more Gov- 
ernment bonds, and s6 alter their 
reserve ratios. The minimum 
cash reserve ratio of British banks 
is not statutory as in America. 
This new power is not only far- 
reaching. It may establish a 
precedent for democratic coun- 
tries. By mere legislation, credit 
in Great Britain becomes a na- 
tional resource, thus imple- 
menting the Labor Party’s cam- 
paign platform pledge. ~ 

The Bank Nationalization Bill 
specifically provides: first, for the 
acquisition of the shares by the 
Bank by a Treasury nominee; 
second, the Government appoint- 
ment of the Governor, Deputy 
Governor and Directors of the 
Bank; third, the empowering of 
the Treasury to give orders to the 
Bank of England; fourth, empow- 
ering the Bank, with Treasury 
authorization, to compel bankers 
to supply information and carry 
out its recommendations. 

For their shares, stockholders 
will receive transferable 3% Con- 
sols, equivalent to the capitaliza- 
tion of the Bank’s average divi- 
dends for the past 20 years. 
While the public debt thus will 
be increased by some 58 million 
sterling, the servicing of the in- 
‘crease will come out of the pre- 


registered will be issued to stockholders of 
Federal Steel Products Corp. in exchange 
for all of Federal’s stock. Bennett & Co., 
Inc., is the sole underwriter as to an ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares of common regis- 
tered. The balance of 530,823 shares of 
stock being registered have heretofore been 
issued to Bennett & Co., Inc., in exchange 
for various obligations of the registrant. 

Underwriters — Principal underwriter 
Bennett & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


Stop Order Hearings—Hearing set for 
Sept. 10 to determine whether a stop order 
should be issued suspending effectiveness 
of registration statement, has been post- 
poned. 


ROBERTS TOWING COMPANY on July 
11 filed a registration statement for $500,- 
000 serial 442% equipment trust certifi- 
cates. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—The price to the public of the 
different series ranges from 99 to 102. 
The average price to the public is given 
as 100.47. 

Underwriters—-S. K. Cunningham, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, and John Nordman Co., 8t. 
Lonis, Mo. 


SUN-KRAFT, INC. on August 8 filed 
a registration statement for 100,000 shares 
of 30-cent cumulative convertible preferred 
stock and 200,000 shares of common re- 
served for conversion of the preferred. 

Details—See issue of Aug 16. 


Offering—The price to the public is $5 
per share. In addition to the 90,000 shares 
which are to be offered to the public, 
10,000 shares of the preferred are to be 
issued by the company to the estate of 
Eben D. Norton in exchange for 100,000 
shares of common stock owned by the 
estate. These 100,000 shares of common 
are to be retired and cancelled. 


Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co. is 


Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 


named principal underwriter. 


scribed 


ury. 


ing. 


tors). 


semi-annual 
England payments into the Treas- 
Any additional earnings 
will be accumulated and may 
sometime provide the means for 
redeeming the Consols. 
bonds will be callable, commenc- 
ing April, 1966. 


Bank of 


These 


The Bank of England has £14,- 


£ 58,000,000, 


533,000 of capital stock outstand- 
At the recapture price, 
under the terms of nationaliza- 


tion, the value would be around 
approximately 
slightly less than $232,000,000. 
The average dividend paid by the 
bank in the last 20 years is com- 
puted as about 12%, so the basis 
of the exchange of Bank shares 
for the British Treasury 3% 
bonds would be a ratio for £400 
in bonds for £100 par value of 
shares. 


The ownership of shares of the 


Bank ceases to be required of 
court members (i.e., the direc- 
The Government says that 
technically the Bank’s personnel 
won’t become civil servants. 


The Bill is to take effect within 


Parliament. 


three months after passage thro 
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FOREIGN SECURITIES 


MARKETS 
Teletyre 
CARL MARES & Co. INC. 
ad FOREIGN SECURITIES 
SPECIALISTS 
Bataghane 50 Broad Street ° New York 4, N.Y. 
y enon AFFILIATE: CARL MARKS & CO. Inc. CHICAGO 


Fred T. Ley & Co. 
Haile Mines 


BROAD ST., N. Y.4 


A Market Place for 
Low Priced Unlisted Securities 


Happiness Candy 

Harrington & Richardson ‘A’ 
Jardine Mining 

Kellett Aircraft 

Luscombe Airplane 
Pressurelube 

Shawnee Pottery 


Morris STEIN & Co. 


Established 1924 


TELETYPE—N. Y. 1-2866 


South Shore Oil 
Vacuum Concrete 


HANOVER 2-4341 


* 


Hubbard 3790 


dies 
Hornblower & Weeks 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Herbert P. 

' Hayden has become associated 

’ with Hornblower & Weeks, 39 

’ South La Salle Street, in the un- 

derwriting department. Mr. Hay- 

den was formerly proprietor of 
H. P. Hayden & Co. 


NEW ENGLAND 


TEXTILES 


New England Local Securities 


WALTER J. CONNOLLY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 1923 
-24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


* 


Bell System Teletype BS-128 


Schaffer Now Director 


of Rambo, Keen Firm 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Russell 
W. Schaffer, manager of the mu- 


nicipal bond department of 
Rambo, Keen, Close & Kerner, 
Inc., 1518 Locust Street, has been 
elected a director of the company. 
Mr. Schaffer will continue as 
manager of the municipal depart- 


ment. 


PANAMA COCA-COLA 


Quarterly dividend payable October 15, 1945 — $.50 
DIVIDENDS: 


1945 (to date) $2.25 — 


Approximate selling price—31 1+ 
New Analysis on request 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


Established 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 


1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 


- Teletype: NY 1-375 


Columbus Auto Parts 
Eastern States, Pfd. 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
_U.S. Radiator, Pfd. 
H. C. Godman Convt. Pfds. 


|W. T. BONN & CO. 


120 Broadway New York § 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 
Bell Teletype NY 1-886 


Locomotive Firebox Co. 


An Attractive Postwar 
Common Stock 
DIVIDEND RECORD 


1938-1944—-$ .50 Per Share 


1936- 1.00 “ “ 
Circular Upon Request 


AMOS TREAT & Co. 


40 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
BO 9-4613 


Amalgamated Sugar 
Baltimore Porcelain Steel 
Bendix Helicopter 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Clyde Porcelain Steel 
Du Mont Laboratories 
Globe Aircraft 


TELEPHONE 
BEcros 2- 3600" 


Nelson Dean Jay Bernard S. Carter 


& Co., Paris, in 1920, and on the 
incorporation of the successor 
firm of Morgan & Cie. in June of 
this year he assumed the Presi- 
dency. In September 1941, on the 
invitation of Mr. Norman H. 
Davis, Chairman of the American 
Red Cross, Mr. Jay had become 
Assistant to the Chairman and a 
member of the Administrative 
Committee, and he served in that 
position until October 1944, when 
he resigned in anticipation of his 
return to Paris. 

Mr. Carter is Executive Vice- 
President and Director of Mor- 
gan & Cie. Incorporated, Paris. 
He was born in 1893 at Biarritz, 
France, his father, the late John 
Ridgeley Carter, serving at tnat 
time in the American diplomatic 
corps. He was graduated from 


Harvard in 1915. tie was a part- 
ner of Morgan, Harjes & Co. from 
1924 on. In 1941-42 Mr. Carter 
was the American Red Cross Del- 


PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
ENTERPRISE 6015 


Trading Markets in 


Int'l Resist. 6% Pfd. & Com. 
Ironrite lroner 

Lear Inc. 

Majestic Radio & Television 
Telecoin Corporation 

Utah Idaho Sugar 
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J P. Morgan & Co. Announce 2 Hew Directors 


At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors of J. P. Morgan 

& Co. Incorporated held on Oct. 
Bernard S. Carter were elected members of the Board. 

' Mr. Jay is President and Director of Morgan & Cie. Incorporated, 

Paris. He was born at Elmwood, Illinois, in 1883 and was graduated 

from Knox College in 1905. He eons a partner in Morgan, Harjes 


3, Messrs. Nelson Dean Jay and 


egate to Great Britain. Soon af- 
ter the United States became a 
belligerent, he joined the United 


}| States Army and served on Gen- 


eral Patton’s staff in the North 
African, Sicilian, and French 
campaigns. He retired as Colonel 
in August of this year. 


Go,to Open 
InN. Y. on Oct, 19 


Grimm & Co. will open offices 
in New York City at 44 Wall 
Street, as of Oct. 19. Partners of 
the new firm, which will be a 
member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will be John Grimm, 
Irvin Hood, A. J. Morison, and 
Lester Talbot, Exchange member, 
general partners; and Josephine 
Brinton Grimm, limited partner. 

Formation of Grimm & Co. 
was previously reported in the 
“Chronicle” of Aug. 9. 
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The Financial Situation 


However unfortunate the epidemic of strikes and threats 
of strikes, however unwise labor leaders may be in their 
current behavior, and however “irresponsible” many of the 
rank and file of the wage earners of the country have 
proved themselves to be, it must be said in all candor that 
the labor difficulties now being encountered are the nat- 
ural outgrowth of what has gone before. Not, of course, 


by way of undertaking any defense of the unions of the} 


country, but rather in order to know better how to deal: 
with the situation by which we are now confronted, and 
to make sure if that may be that we shall not repeat the 
blunders which are in very substantial part responsible 


for present difficulties, it is worth while to analyze the’ 


situation carefully. 


Human nature being what it is, we must apparently 
always expect labor strife whenever general conditions 
seem to the rank and file of the workmen to be favorable 
for exerting pressure upon their employers, and particularly 
when in addition the treasure chests of the unions are well 


filled. Business—as well as the general community—is 
almost feverishly eager to get back to a peace footing as 
quickly as possible. It is exceedingly loath to permit any- 
thing to get in the way of rapid “reconversion.” It is, on 
the whole, convinced that demand for goods will be sub- 
stantial—that given any sort of reasonable conditions under 
which to operate money can be made during the next few 
years. Moreover, it realizes the goodwill which prompt 


return to normal employment and civilian production would 


bring it—and it values public goodwill as never before. 


The Position of Business 
Business is not nearly so bloated with cash and other 


“quick” assets as many would have us believe. It is true 
(Continued on page 1748) 


Bymes Tells of Peace Parley 


In Radio Address He Outlines Russia’s Attitude and States U. S. 
Position. Says Some Points of Agreement Were Arrived At, But 
Disputes Russian Delegation’s Interpretation of Potsdam Agreement 
Regarding Representation of Full Council in Deliberations. Holds Peace 
Must Be Among Peoples and Not Governments and Denies Unfriendliness 
Toward Russia as Determining Our Attitude in Balkans. Concludes We 
Must Not Relax in Our Efforts to Achieve a Just and Lasting Peace. 


Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, recently arrived from Lon- 
don where, for three weeks as a member of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers es- 
tablished by all nations.” 
the Potsdam dress follows: 
Conference to The first session of the Council 


The text of the ad- 


settle peace of Foreign Ministers closed in a 
terms with stalemate. But that need not, and 
the Axis sat- should not, deprive us of a sec- 
elittes. he ond and better chance to-get on 
participated with the peace. 

in delibera- In the past I have been both 
tions with criticized and commended for 
other repre- being a compromiser. I confess 
sentatives of that I believe that peace and 
the Five Pow- political progress in international 
ers, spoke affairs as in domestic affairs de- 


over tke 
Columbia 


pend upon intelligent compromise. 
The United States delegation 


Broadcasting , 
network on 
Friday. Oct. 5. 
In his address, 
Secretary 
Byrnes, though admitting at the 
outset that the London parley 
“closed in a stalemate,” reported 
that unanimity on several mat- 


James F. Byrnes 


_ters had been achieved, and that 


“undeterred by temporary set- 
backs. . . . “We must not relax in 
our efforts to achieve a just and 


lasting peace for ourselves and tor 


acted in that spirit at Berlin. We 
acted in that spirit at London. 
And we shall continue to act in 
that spirit at future conferences. 
That spirit is essential in in- 
ternational conferences where ac- 
tion can be taken only by unani- 
mous agreement. When any one 
member can prevent agreement, 
compromise is a necessity. Men 
and women who have served on a 
jury can appreciate that. 
Compromise, however, does not 


(Continued on page 1750) 


Here and There 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


For the development of atomic 
energy for industrial use the most 
reliable estimate of the amount of 
money required lies in the five- 
to seven-hundred million dollar 
range. The method of such fi- 
nancing will present a problem; 
shall it be done exclusively by 
private industry with ownership 
remaining there, or shall private 
capital be accompanied by Gov- 
ernment subsidy? Atomic energy, 
'it is anticipated, will be used in 
making of new types of steel, 
varfous metals; products for 
medicinal use, and as a means for 
using solar energy for industrial 
purposes. It is highly dubious 
whether it will ever be econom- 
ically practicable as a substitute 
for coal and other cheap fuels. 

The fallacy in much of the dis- 
cussion over whether to disclose 
our atomic achievement to other 
nations lies in the assumption that 
it involves merely a simple {for- 
mula like a recipe from a cook- 
book, which can be readily trans- 
mitted in a trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone conversation. Actually the 
processes involve several thou- 
sand different patents, and are 
the product of this country’s un- 
paralleled indusirial techniques 
and “know-how,” without which 
our progress cannot be matched by 
other nations for years. They rep- 
resent development over a span 
of years by the managerial brains 
and facilities of our greatest cor- 
porations, such as DuPont, Union 
Carbide, Radio Corporation, East- 
man. etc. 


In laying his recommendations 
on excess profits taxation before 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last week Secretary of the 
Treasury Vinson, seems to have 
committed a serious double-error 
of commission as well as of omis- 
sion. Aifirmatively he stated that 
the excess profits tax has consti- 
tuted important contribution 
“to the maintenance of economic 
stability.’ In reality this tech- 
nique ci taxation—as had been 
forecast — encouraged enormous 

(Continued on page 1752) 
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Must Assume Principal 
In Keeping World Peace: Truman 


President Says He Will Not Shirk the Job, and Urges an Understanding 
of the Difficulties He Faces. Warns Road to Peace May Be More Dithcnit 
Than Road to Victory and Calls for Cooperation at Home and Abread. 
Reasserts Attitude Against Isolation and Asks Labor, Management and 
Agriculture to Join in Showing the World Our Ability to Effect a Rapid 
Peacetime Conversion. Asserts “We Cannot Stand Another Global War.” 


Role 


_In an extemporaneous address at Caruthersville, Mo., on Oct. 7, 


President Harry S. Truman spoke 
ties facing 
him in solving 
the problems 
of both “peace 
at home and 
peace abread”’ 
and stated 
firmly that “I 
shall not shirk 
the job.” He 
reviewed the 
progress to- 
ward interna- 
tional co- 
operation 
since he took 
office and re- 
asserted his 
attitude 
against a pol- 
icy of isola- President Truman 
tion. He 

called for American leadership in 
making the peace and urged that 
labor, management and agricul- 
ture cooperate and thus show the 
world that we are efficient in ac- 
complishing reconversion from 
war to peace. 


of the responsibilities and diffieul- 


reported by the Associated Press, 
follows: 

My friends of Southeast Mis- 
souri, Northeast. Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Illinois: 

It is a pleasure to be here teday. 

Once again I’m your guest at the 
Ameriean Legion Fair. It is a eus- 
‘tomary procedure for me. This is 
number 12. I came down here 
the first time, as I remember cor- 
rectly, in 1934. 
' At that time I was the presiding 
judge of the County Court of 
Jackson County and a candidate 
‘for United States Senator. The 
“next time I came I was the United 
States Senator from Missouri and 
for nine times I came down here 
as the Senator from Missouri be- 
eause I like.ta come. 

I have almost as many friends 
in this part of the great State of 
Missouri as I have in Jackson 
County, and that is really saying 
‘something. 
(Continued on page 1753) 


From Washington | 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


One of Henry Wallace’s men was circulating amongst us the 
other night with this story: A soldier in the South Pacific wrote 


to his father to this effect: 


“I see, after I have fought the war, 


that Truman is giving the country back to the men whom Roosevelt “ 


took it away from.” 


The significant thing, whether any soldier 


wrote that or not, is that the Wallace camp would be circulating it. 


Certainly, it 
is not a thing 
for loyal 
member of 
the Truman 
official family 
to be circu- 
lating. It is 
but further 
proof of the 
story, which 
we wrote 
sometime ago, 
that Wallace 
is looking 
for an_ ideo- 
logical split 
with Truman 
so that he can 
become the 
great leader 
of the com- 
mon man, among whom, of course, 
there is nobody any commoner 
than Henry. 

There is no indication, however, 
that this situation has had any in- 
fluence on Truman. What did seem 
to have a little effect, though, 


was a recent visit to Bob Hanne- 
gan, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, and the man 
responsible for Truman, by a dele- 
gation of high CIO moguls. They 
are reported to have talked tur- 


Carlisle Bargeron 


key to him, to have told him that 


-cratic party, 
‘switch their CIO-PAC political 


, ; they had gone to bat for the 


Roosevelt-Truman ticket and that 
unless there was a change in at- 
titude on the part of the Demo- 
they intended to 


support to the Republicans. :.Not- 
withstanding that Bob has been 
going around the country making 
conservative speeches, this is said 
‘to have excited him, and he went 
hot-footing to the White House. 
The result of this visit was that 
Mr. Truman sought to become a 
“leader.” This writer has always 
been interested in how men be- 
come “leaders” and he was more 
than interested this time. Mr. 
Truman attempted to do it 
through the simple device of call- 
ing the House Ways and Means 
Committee before him, the com- 
mittee being in the act of con- 
sidering the full employment bill 
and the one to give workers up to 
$25 a week unemployment com- 
pensation, and speaking “vigor- 
ously.” We had to have the word 
of Charlie Ross, the White House 
press secretary, to tell us that 
Mr. Truman really talked to these 
fellows “vigorously.” We have 


always wanted to see sueh a show = 
as this. 

. It so happens that regardless of 
(Continued on page 1755) .« 
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‘President Urges Legislative Control of 
Atomic Power—House Group Asks Secrecy 


In a message to Congress on 


Oct. 3 President Truman recom- 


mended that steps be taken to outlaw the use of atomic power as a 
destructive force to mankind and to promote its further development 
for the benefit of humanity, Associated Press Washington advices 
stated, adding that the President had made it clear that he intended 


to keep the principle of the atomic 


bomb secret while discussing with 


other powers ways of using the » 


“revolutionary” new knowledge 
for “peaceful and humanitarian 
ends.” 

The President’s chief recom- 
mendation, the Associated Press 
continued, was that Congress au- 
thorize a United States Atemic 
Energy Commission to control do- 
mestic sources and the develop- 
‘ment of atomic energy for indus- 
trial uses. This Commission would 
have vast powers to buy, or take 
by condemnation all minerals and 
lands which can supply atomic 
‘energy. 

The War Department and Con- 
gress moved swiftly to act on the 
President’s recommendations for 
the Commission. Chairman May 
(Dem., Ky.) introduced legislation 
to carry out Mr. Truman’s re- 
quest. 

The bill was sent to Mr. May 
by Secretary of War Patterson 
with a plea for immediate action. 
Secretary Patterson said the mis- 
use of atomic energy “by design 
or through ignorance, may inflict 
incalculable disaster upon the na- 
tion, destroy the general welfare, 
imperil the national safety and 
endanger world peace.” 

The President went on to say, 
according to the Associated Press, 
that he proposed to initiate dis- 
cussions with Great Britain and 
Canada looking to international 
agreements outlawing the use of 
atomic bombs. 

Other nations, presumably in- 
cluding Soviet Russia, will be 
brought into the discussions later. | 
At the same time the President 
stressed that—temporarily at least 
—the secret of the bomb would 
not be disclosed to others outside 
the Great Britain-Canada-United 
States group. 

The President further stated: 

“TI desire to emphasize that these 
discussions will not be concerned 
with disclosures relating to the 
manufacturing processes leading 
to the production of the atomic 
bomb itself. | 

“They will constitute an effort 
to work out arrangements cover-_ 
ing the terms under which in-.| 
ternational collaboration and ex- , 
change of scientific information ' 
might safely proceed.” 

The outcome of the discussions 
will be reported to the Congress 
as soon as possible, and any re- 
sulting agreements requiring Con- 
gressional action will be submit- 
ted to the Congress. 

But regardless of the course of 
discussions in the international 
field, I believe it is essential that 
legislation along the lines I have 
‘indicated be adopted as promptly 
as possible to insure the- neces- | 
sary research in, and development 
and control of, the production and 
use of atomic energy. 

In part, the President’s mes-'! 
sage as given in United Press ac- 
counts from Washington, also said: 

Almost two months have passed 
since the atomic bomb was used 
against Japan. That bomb did not 
‘win the war, but it certainly 
shortened the war. We know that 
it saved the lives of untold thou- 
sands of American and Allied sol- 
‘diers who would otherwise have 
been killed in battle. 


_ The discovery of the means of 
releasing atomic energy began a 
new era in the history of civiliza- 
tion. The scientific and indus- 
trial knowledge on which this dis- 
covery rests does not relate mere- 
ly to another weapon. 
some day prove to be more revo- 
lutionary in the development of 
human society than the invention 


| 


of the wheel, the use of metals, 


or the steam or internal combus- 
tion engine. 


Wever in history has society 
been confronted with a power so 


It may | 


full of potential danger and at 
the same time so full of promise 
for the future of man and for 
the peace of the world. I think 
I express the faith of the Ameri- 
can people when I say that we 
can use the knowledge we have 
won, not for the devastation of 
war, but for the future welfare 
of humanity. 

To accomplish that objective 
we must proceed along two fronts 
—the domestic and the interna- 
tional. 

The first and most urgent step 
is the determination of our do- 
mestic policy for the control, use 
and development of atomic en- 
ergy within the United States. 

We cannot postpone decisions 
in this field. The enormous in- 
vestment which we made to pro- 
duce the bomb has given us the 
two vast industrial plants in 
Washington and Tennessee, and 
the many associated works 
throughout the country. It has 
brought together a vast organiza- 
tion of scientists, executives, in- 
dustrial engineers and _ skilled 
workers—a national asset of un- 
estimable value. 

The powers which the Con- 
gress wisely gave to the Govern- 
ment to wage war were adequate 
to permit the creation and devel- 
opment of this enterprise as a war 
project. Now that our enemies 
have surrendered, we should take 
immediate action to provide for 
the future use of this huge in- 
vestment in brains and plant. I 
am informed that many of the 
people on whom depend the con- 
tinued successful operation of the 
plants and the further develop- 
ment of atomic knowledge, are 


getting ready to return to their | 


normal pursuits. In many cases 
these people are considering leav- 
ing the project largely because of 
uncertainty concerning future na- 
tional policy in this field. Prompt 
action to establish national pol- 
icy will go a long way ioward 
keeping a strong organization in- 
tact. 

It is equally necessary to direct 
future research and to establish 
control of the basic raw materials 


essential to the development of 


this power whether it is to be 
used for purposes of peace or war. 
Atomic force in ignorant or evil 
hands could inflict untold disaster 
upon the nation and the world. 
Society cannot hope even to pro- 
tect itself—much less to realize 
the benefits of the discovery—un- 
less prompt action is taken to 
guard against the hazards of mis- 
use. 


I therefore urge, as a_ first 
measure in a program of utiliz- 
ing our knowledge for the bene- 
fit of society, that the Congress 
enact legislation to fix a policy 
with respect to our existing 
plants, and to control all sources 
of atomic energy and all activi- 
ties connected with its develop- 
ment and use in the United 
States. 


The legislation should give juris- 
diction for these purposes to an 
Atomic Energy Commission with 
members appointed by the Presi- 
ident with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 


The Congress should lay down 
the basic principles for all the 
activities of the Commission, the 
objectives of which should be the 
promotion of the national welfare, 
securing the national defense, 
safeguarding world peace and the 
acquisition of further knowledge 
concerning atomic energy. 


The people of the United States 
know that the overwhelming 
| power we have developed in this 
war is due in large measure to 
American science and American 


industry, consisting of .manage- 


ment and labor. We believe that 
our science and industry owe 
their strength to the spirit of free 
inquiry and the spirit of free 
enterprise that characterize our 
country. The Commission, there- 
fore, in carrying out its functions 
should interfere as little as pos- 


sible with private research and | difficulties, however, may be a 
private enterprise, and should use! desperate armament race which 
as much as possible existing in- | 


stitutions and agencies. The ob- 
servance of this policy is our best 
guarantee of maintaining the pre- 
eminence in science and industry 
upon which our national well- 
being depends. 

All land and mineral deposits 
owned by the United States which 
constitute sources of atomic en- 
ergy, and all stock piles of ma- 
terials from which such energy 
may be derived, and all plants 
or other property of the United 
States connected with its develop- 
ment and use should be trans- 
ferred to the supervision and con- 
trol of the commission. 

The Commission should be au- 
thorized to acquire at a fair price, 
by purchase or condemnation, any 
minerals or other materials from 
which the sources of atomic en- 
ergy can be derived, and also any 
land containing such minerals or 
materials, which are not already 
owned by the United States. 

The power to purchase should 
include real and personal prop- 
erty outside the limits of the 
United States. 

The Commission should also be 
authorized to conduct all neces- 
sary research, experimentation 
and. operation for the further de- 
velopment and use of atomic en- 
ergy for military, industrial, sci- 
entific or medical purposes. In 
these activities it should, of 
course, use existing private and 
public institutions and agencies to 
the fullest practicable extent. 

Under appropriate safeguards, 
the Commission should also be 
permitted to license any property 
available to the Commission {for 
research, development and ex- 
ploitation in the field of atomic 
energy. Among other things such 
licensing should be conditioned of 


| course upon a policy of wide- 


spread distribution of peacetime 
products on equitable terms which 
will prevent monopoly. 

In order to establish effective 
control and security, it should be 
declared unlawful to produce or 
use the substances comprising the 
sources of atomic energy or to 
import or export them except un- 
der conditions prescribed by the 
Commission. 

Finally, the Commission should 
be authorized to establish secur- 
ity regulations governing the 
handling of all information, ma- 
terial and equipment under its 
jurisdiction. Suitable penalties 
should be prescribed for violating 
the security regulations of the 
Commission or any of the other 
terms of the act. ‘ 

The other phase of the prob- 
lem is the question of the inter- 
national control and development 
of this newly discovered energy. 


In international relations as in 
domestic affairs, the release of 
atomic energy constitutes a new 
force too revolutionary to con- 
sider in the framework of old 
ideas. We can no longer rely on 
the slow progress of time to de- 
velop a program of control among 
nations. Civilization demands that 
we shall reach at the earliest pos- 
sible date a satisfactory arrange- 
ment for the control of this dis- 
covery in order that it may be- 
come a powerful and forceful in- 
fluence toward the maintenance 
of world peace instead of an in- 
strument of destruction. 

Scientific opinion appears to be 
practically unanimous that the 
essential theoretical knowledge 
upon which the discovery is based 
is already widely known. There 
is also substantial agreement that 
foreign research can come abreast 
of our present theoretical knowl- 
edee in time. 

The hope of civilization lies in 
international arrangements look- 
in,, 4. ypussidle, to the renumcia- 


tion of the use and development | 


‘of the atomic bomb, and airect- | 


ing and encouraging the use of | 
atomic energy and ail future 
scientific information toward 
peaceful and humanitarian ends. 
The difficulties in working out 
such arrangements are great. The 
alternative to overcoming these 


might well end in disaster. Dis- 
cussion of the international prob- 
lem cannot be safely delayed un- 
til the United Nations organiza- | 
tion is functioning and in a posi- | 
tion adequately to dea] with it. | 

On Oct. 1, President Truman | 
was urged by a group of Repre- | 
sentatives just returned from a+) 
tour of United States military in- 
stallations around the world to 
maintain the secret of the atomic 
bomb pending a report of find- 
ings by a Commission composed 
of scientists who directed the 
project, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the State Department and Con- 
eress. We quote from Washington 
advices Oct. 1 to the New York 
“Times,” which in part added: 

The Congressional group, com- 
posed of members of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee for 
the War Department, expressed 
their views in a report of con- 
clusiois including a recommenda- 
tion that the United States keep | 
possession of enemy islands in th: | 
Pacific. to the end that ‘we should | 
never have to take them again.” | 

Meanwhile Rep. Jerry Voorhis 
of California appealed to the. 
House to heed the word of scien- 
tists who had agreed that an in- 
ternational authority should be | 
established to contro] the use and. 
development of the atomic bomb. | 

“I believe America could force 
this if we said we would give in-| 
formation regarding the release of | 
atomic energy to such a world. 
authority and to no one else,” 
Representative Voorhis told the. 
House. 

He said he had been informed 
that 96°: of the scientists who 
worked on the atomic bomb were 
agreed that control of the weapon 
should be vested in a_ world 
authority. 


$40 Billion Cut in 
Appropriations Is 
Sought by Truman 


In a recapitulation issued by tic 
White House, Oct. 3, it was 
pointed out that during Septem- 
ber President Truman had recom- |. 
mended reductions of $39,750,900,- 
000 in appropriations available for 
the current fiscal year, special 
Washington advices to the New 
York “Times” stated, and con- 
tinued: 

Of the amount recommended 
for repeal by Congress, $28,700,- 
000,000 was in approvriations for 
the Army and $8,300,000,000 for 
the Navy, with another $2,800 - 
C00,000 for war emergency agen- 
cies and war-related activities. 

In addition the President asked | 
reductions of more than $4,000,-. 
090,000-in contract authorizations, | 
$5,300,000,000 in unrequired bal- | 
ances in prior year appropria- | 
tions and $9,318,307 in adminis- | 
trative expenses of Government. 
corporations. 

Another $1,190,500 was recom-_ 
mended to be returned to the 
Treasury from Government cor- 
porations established by the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs. 

“In transmitting his recommen- 
dations the President has in each 
indicated to the Congress that ail 


war and war-related appropria- | 


tions will be under continuous 
study,” the White House an- 


‘nouncement said, adding: 


“He has declared that he plans 
another full review of such appro- 
priations and will make a report 
to Congress on Jan. 3, 1946, con- 
taining recommendations for fur- 
ther adjustments.” 


,as the average for the 
years, 


Cotton Report as of 
October 1, 1945 


A 1945 cotton crop for the 
United States of 9,779,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross weight is fore- 
cast by the Crop Reporting Board, 
based upon information as of Oci. 
1. This is a decrease of 247,009 
bales or 2.5% below the forecast 
as of Sept. 1 and compares with 
12,230,000 bales produced in 1944 
and the ten (1934-43). year -aver- 
age of 12,293,000 bales. Lint yield 
per acre for the United States. 
computed at 260.7 pounds, is 328 
pounds below last year’s record 
yield but 29.7 pounds above the 
10-year 1934-43) average. 

In the Carolinas, continued wet 
weather during September, to- 
gether with the torrential rains 
which accompanied the mid- 
month tropical hurricane, further 
reduced prospective production. 
Rotting of bolls and sprouting of 
seed in the burr was general it 
coastal areas of these States, while 
in Piedmont counties heavy foli- 
age and lack of sunshine delayed 
opening. In the northern half of 
Georgia the crop outlook im- 
proved but this was more than 
— by losses in southern coun- 
ies. 


_In Alabama, the crop outlook 
improved during last month. in 
Tennessee and Missouri, where 
the crop is unusually late, boi} 
development indicated a_ slight 
improvement in crop prospects. In 
Louisiana and Mississippi and 
central and eastern Texas open 


| bolls showed more weevil damage 


than had been anticipated and in- 
dicated production declined. In 
northwest Texas, hot, dry winds 
damaged late-planted cotton. 
Prospects in Arkansas show 


no 
change, but in Oklahoma dry, hot 
weather followed by rains of 


flood proportions 
crop very seriously. 

The crop is extremely late and 
the percent ginned to date is near 
a record low. In the northern 
half of the Cotton Belt plant 
growth is unusually large and 
foliage is heavy, delaying openin:: 
and increasing potential damage 
in case of early frost. 

No estimate of cottonseed pro- 
duction will be made until 
December. However, if the ratio 
of lint to cottonseed is the same 
past 
production of cottonseed 
would be 4,030,000 tons. 

The Bureau of the Census re- 
ports that 2,176,023 bales of cot‘on 
were ginned from the crop of 
1945 prior to Oct. 1, compared 
with 3,988,150 bales for 1944 and 
5,749,745 bales for 1943. 


President Orders 
Navy Reorganization 
President Truman has laid out 


damaged the 


a reorganization plan for the Navv 


which calls for the setting up of 
a central office to co-ordinate 
research, experimental and de- 
velopment activities, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported from Wash- 


‘ington, Oct. 2, adding that the 


White House announcement in- 
cluded the statement that the 
changes were being made at 
Presidential direction to permit a 


‘test period before any formal 


recommendations are made to 
Congress. The President’s order, 
according to the Associated Press. 
specified abolition of the wartime 


| post of Fleet Commander in Chief. 
' with transfer of his duties to the 


'Chief of Naval Operations. Fleet 
| Admiral Ernest J. King holds both 
| pests, and the Navy said he would 
_continue to do so temporarily. The 


press advices added: 


| Taking note that Navy activities 
fall into three main categories— 
‘military, administrative and in- 
‘ d@ustrial—the order calls upon the 
Secretary to assign duties among 
the various branches to reflect 
| this fundamental division. 

It was not immediately clear 
what effect the reorganization 
would have. The White House 
said-it had been ordered to take 
advantage of wartime experience. 
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The State of Trade . 


Industrial output last week tapered off slightly, but the level of 


production continues very high and above prewar years. 


Prevailing 


strikes in such important industries as oil and coal proved- detri- 


mental to reconversion progress in 


many fields: Raw material short- 


ages and price uncertainties, too, hampered production of consumer 


durable goods. 


Comment_ng upon the price fac- © 


tor and its relation to production 
costs, “Business Week,” in its cur- 
rent issue has the following to 
say: 

.“This country is committed, 
consciously or unconsciously, to 
poiicies which clearly mean grad- 
ually rising prices over the long- 
term. 

“Things may not pan out, it is 
true: (1) Prices may turn down 
two or five or 10 years from now: 
or conversely (2), controlled in- 
flation may not work and the 
price rise conceivably could get 
out of hand. The point is, though, 
that long-range business planninsg 
must take into ae2ccount. the 
price forces that have been or are 
being launched. 

“Don’t get caught in a position 
where you can't pass along higher 
costs. This applies just as much 
to raw materials producers and to 
makers of component parts as it 
does to fabricators of {finished 
products.” 

Touching upon the forces gath- 
ering and the ideas flowing irom 
them that would inject pressure 
under prices, the magazine cites 
the staiements of Secretery of 


Lebor Lewis Schwellenbach, who 


espoused a general 15% Woosi in 
hourly wages when he urged that 
figure es the basis o: a truce in 
the oil industry. Such a boost in 


wages would without question 
necessitate a higher price for 
gasoline. 


Inciuding the Secretary of the 
Treasury Fred Vinson and John 


Snyder, head of reconversion, as) 


among these forces, the magazine 
continues: 

“Treasury Secretary Fred Vin- 
son called ours a $200,000,000,000 
country 
gross national product). To hit 
that level in, say, 1948, implies a 
rise of a few percentage points in 
over-all prices. 

“Reconversion boss John Sny- 
der supported the bill io raise the 
minimum wage level from the 
legal floor of 40 cents (actual ef- 
fective minimum is 55 cents) to 65 
cents. This would involve up- 
ward revisions of differentials for 
those making better-than-mini- 
mum wages and would push 
prices up. Behind all this is the 
Administration’s sponsorship of 
full employment (by deficit 
spending, if necessary) and a ris- 
ing living standard.” 

Taking up the beneficial effects 
of moderately rising prices over 
an extended period the magazine 
observes that: “Gently rising 
prices over a protracted period 
would hold no special hazards for 
business and could yield some 
positive advantages. A high level 
of prosperity and general confi- 
dence in the price trend would at- 
tract investment money into com- 
amon stocks. The average com- 
_pany, year by year, would pick up 
a bit on inventory. Consumers 
would have no. qualms about 


. spending. pretty freely. 
just-how«much_ confidence, there 
-, would be in.the-rising price trend 
at any -given.time. It is ane thing 
.to decide; what prices ought -to do 
Biv quite another to make .them 


it: Many economists doubt 
the Government's. ability. te: con- 


prices,in‘a free market which, 
_ presumably, . will exist. increas- 


ingly from now on. The expe- 
rienee with ‘reflation’ in 1933 is a 
case in point.” 

+ Steel Industry—Exceptional dif- 
ficulty in obtaining steel may be 
experienced by  nonintegrated 
steel producers before the end of 
the year, “The Iron Age,” national] 
metalworking paper, reports in its 
current summary of the _ steel 
trade. Nonintegrated producers, 
it was explained, are those firms 
who purchase semi-finished steel 


(in ‘terms of potential , 


from basic producers for conver- 
s.0n into finisned steel products: 
-n addition to procurement diffi- 
culties it was predicted that the 
same firms will be harassed by a 

upward trend in prices. “? 

Last minute reports reveal that 
the chances are ont!y fair for con- 
sumers to obtain electrical ap- 
pliances for Christmas gifts this 
year. Notwithstanding the prog- 
ress already made by most manu-+ 
facturers on peacetime production 
after reconversion, special- prob- 
lems coupled with heavy demand 
indicates that distribution by mid- 
December will still fall far short 
of retailer’s desires. 

The domestic stockpile of re- 
frigerators has been reduced to 
precariously low levels and be- 
cause of the possibility of labor 
| troubles slowing down manutac- 
| turing, there is a growing feeling 
|that refrigerator inventory must 
| 9e enlarged before distribution of 
all produciion is undertaken, tne 
|magazine notes. Authoritative 
| sources hold that unfilled market 
‘demand for refrigerators stands 
| upwards of 4,000.0090 units, which 
wovld provide about 18 months 
of capaci‘y operation for the in- 
|dastry. The highest production 
ever reached in p-ewar years zp- 
; 9roximated 3°490,000 units. The 
| Josolescence rate in the industry 
is said to be figured at 10% per 
| year, but efforts are being made 
| to increase this by the introduc- 
of new combined refrigerator 
fast freezer boxes. 

During the wer the WPB had 
issued direct:ves upon larger sieel 
‘companies to furnish stipulated 
‘'tonnages to the nonintegrated 
stee] producers. These further 
conversion directives are being 
abolished effective in the fourth 
| quarier with the result that the 
| smaller steel makers are scouring 
ithe woods for sources of semi- 
| finished steel supplies. 

Primary steel producers hard 
/put to produce sufficient semi- 
| finished steel for their own needs 
-are turning a deaf ear towards 
orders for this profitless group of 
, products. Over the long term the 
‘situation promises to deteriorate 
, further as present contracts for 
semi-finished steel] written several 
years ago on a low-price basis 
expire. Nonintegrated mills will 
have difficulty in renewing con- 
tracts and there is immediate 
prospect that finished sieel pro- 
duction by the nonintegrated mills 
which are not covered with orders 
for semi-finished steel in the 
fourth quarter may decline. : 

Stee] rolling mill schedules on 
the mills of mary producers are 
threatened through declining pro- 
ductivity and manpower shortage 
both in steelmaking and finishing 
departments. This may be an 1n- 
dication of a “stretch out. the 
work” philosophy. designed to re- 
tain overtime operations as. long as. 
possible. Several steel -plants.res 
port a marked decline in labor 
productivity the past <two 
months. This; coupled with.man- 
power shortages in finishing:mills, 
thas. caused producers to fall be= 
hind delivery schedules, -particu- 
larly on critical cold-rolled. sheets 
and high)y finished products. The 
situation is so serious -that.sev- 
eral large producers are attempt 


ing to escape mentioning définite 
delivery. commitments... 

The: American Iron’ andSteel 
Institute on Oct. 8 announced that 
telegraphic reports which ‘it -had 
received indicated that the oper- 
ating rate of steel companies hav- 
ing 94% of the steel capacity of 
the industry will be 73.5% of ca- 
pacity for the week beginning 
Oct. 8, compared with 79.7% one 
week ago. 80.3% one month ago 
and 96.9% one year ago. This 
represents a decrease of 6.2 points 


or 7.4% from the preceding week. 


‘one week ago, 1,470,800 tons one 


priaci 
'B548,720 cars in the fourth quar- 


spondi! 


*. This. week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,346,300 tons of 
steel'-ingots and castings, the 
iowest tor the year with tne ex- 
ception of 1,280,300 tons produced 
in wme.week Of vapans surrender, 
and compares witn 1,459,800 tons 


montn ago and 1,445,z0U tons o.ie 
year ago. 

Railread Net Income in August 
—lass | railroads of the United 
States in August, 1945, had an 
estimated net income, after in- 
terest and rentals, of $51,300,000, 
compared wiih $60,346,451 in Au- 
gust, 1944, accoruing to the Asso- 
ciation ot Ame7icai, Railroads. 


In the first eight months of 1945 
estimated net income after inter- 
est and .rentals amounted to 
‘$445,000,000, compared with $447,- 
205,277 in. the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. In August net rail- 
‘way operating income betore in- 
terest and rentals was $86,683,195 
and compared with a net raliway 
operating income of $161,485,622 
in a. like period in 1$44. 


For the first eight months of 
this year tne carriers had a net 
railway operating income before 
interest. and rentals of $722,678,- 
154, compared with $753,656,408 
in the same period one year ago. 


In the 12 months ended Aug. 31, 
1945, the rate of :eturn on prop- 
erty investment averaged 3.84%, 
compared with a rate of return 
of 4.13% for tne 12 months ended 
Aug. 31, 1944. 

Operating revenues for August 
totaled $755,218,186, compared 
with $836,183,.413 in Auzusi, 1944, 
while eperating expenses totaled 
$557.263.363, compared with $538,- 
488,861 in the same month of 1944. 
Total operating revenues in the 
first eight months of 1945 totaled 
$6,251,217,314, compared with $6,- 
281,293,192 in the same period of 
1944, or a decrease of 0.5%. 
Operating expenses in the same 
period amounted to $4,292.026.125, 
compared with $4,141,323,456 in 
the corresponding period of 
1944, or an increase of 3.6%. 


Taxes paid by the carriers in 
the first eight months of 1945 
amounted to $1.109,797,303 and 
compared with $1,250,638,219 in 
the same period in 1944. For the 
month of August, alone, the tax 
bill of the Class I railroads 
amounted to $106,603.845. a de- 
crease of $70,798.565, or 39.9% 
under August, 1944. 

Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
Joadings of revenue freight for 
ihe week ended Sept. 29, 1945, 
total 832,263 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was a decrease of 
5,030 cars, or 0.6% below the 
preceding week this vear, but 
80,364 cars, or 8.8% below the 
corresponding week of 1944. 
Compared with a similar period 
ot 1943, a decrease of 78,381 cars, 
or 8.6%, is shown. 


Freight car loadings in the 
fourth quarter of 1945 are ex- 
nected to be 6% below actual 
Joedings in the same quarter in 
1944. according to estimates just 
compiled by the 13 Shippers’ Ad- 
visory. Boards and made public 
today by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads on Monday of this 
week.- 

Qn the basis of those estimates, 
freight..car. loadi of the 28 

pal commodities. will be 


ter of 1845, compared with 9,105,- 
617 actual, car loadings for the 
commodities in the corre- 
period in the preceding 
Ti of the 13 Shippers’ 
visoyy: Boards estimate an in- 
crease for the 
fourth ‘quarter of 1945, compared 
with the same period in 1944, but 
10 estimate decreases. 
° Electric Production — The Edi- 


the output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4,038,542,000 
kwh. in the week ended Sept. 29, 
1945, from 4,018,913,000 kwh. in 


son>Electrie Institute reports that 


lation Was Carried Ont. 


Secretary of 
State James 
F. Byrnes ai 
the London 
Peace Parley, 
expressed the 
belief that de- 
spite the op- 
position atti- 
tude of the del- 
egates of the 
Soviet Union 
a final accord 
on tne tormu- 
lation of peace 
treaties by the 
Allied powers 
would be 
reached. He 
supported the 
position taken 
by Secretary 


Jchn F. Dulles 

Byrnes regerding the participa- 
tion of France and China in the 
parley and stated that it. was in 


full accord with the agreement of 


1747 


Dulles Optimistic on London Parley. 


By JOHN F. DULLES 


In Radio Broadcast, hilalese to Secretary Byrnes Says Accord Will Be 
Reached. Outlines Basic Prepositions of U. S. and Main‘ains That, 
Despite Russian Contention, the Berlin Azcord on Peac: Treat 


ty Forma- 


Speaking over the Columbia Broadcasting Syst2m cn Oct. 6, 
John Foster Dulles, expert on international affairs and Advisor 10 


Sept. 1i drawn up by the United 
States, Great Britain and Russia 
at the Potsdam Conference,. 
The text of Mr. Dulles’ state- 
ment follows: 
At London the Council of For- 
eign Ministers began the task of 
peace making. This is no easy 
task. It is not a matter of victors 
imposing their will upon defeated 
enemies. When we get to that, it 
will be easy. Before we get. to 
that, the victors must try to agree 
on what their joint wili shall be. 
So, we are not now negotiating 
peace with Italy cr Rumania or 
Germany. We are negotiating 
2ace with the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, France and.other 
United Nations. These nations 
have different interests and dif- 
ferent ideals. To reconcile them 


is not a process of coercion but 
of reason. 
(Continued on page 1751) 


Association at its annual meeting 


whose predecessor as head of the 
Commiitee was Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich, Chairman of the Board of 
the Chese National Bank. The 
other members of the Clearing 
Hovse Committee are John C 
Traphocen, Presidert, Rank of 
New York; Alexander C. Nagle, 
President, First National Bank; 
Dunham B. Sherer, Chairman, 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 
pany. and James G. Blaine, Presi- 
dent, Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany. 

Horace A. Marsland, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Irving Trust was re- 
elected Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation; Edward L. Beck has again 
been named Manager, while G. 
G. Russell Clark and Charles A. 
Henrichs continue as _ Assistant 
Managers. 

In addition to the Clearing 
House Committee, the member- 
ship of .the other committees 
elected at the Oct. 1 meeting fol- 
lows: 

Conference Committee—W i l- 
liam S. Gray, Jr., Chairman, Pres- 
ident Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company; E. Chester Ger- 
sten, President Public National 


Bank and Trust Company; J. 
Stewart Baker, Chairmaz: of the 
Board, Bank of the Manhattan 
Company; Walter G. Kimball, 
President Commercial National 


Ward Elected President Glearing House Ass’n— 
Kouston Heads Clearing House Group — 


Harry E. Ward, Chairman of the Board of the Irving Trust Co. 
of New York was elected President of the New York Clearine House 


on Oct. 1. As President he suc- 


ceeds, William C. Potter, Chairman of the Executive Commitee of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. The newly elected Chairman 
of the Clearing House Commiitee is Frank K. Houston, President of 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Co.,* 


C. Von Elm, Vice Chairman of 
Board, Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany. 

Nominating Committee—John I. 
Downey, Chairman, President 
Fifth Avenue Bank; Samuel A. 
Welldon, Chairman of the Board, 
Fifth National Bank; W. Randolph 
Burgess, Vice Chairman of the 
Board, National City Bank; S. 
Sloan Colt, President Bankers 
Trust Company; Benjamin Strong, 
First Vice President United States 
Trust Company. 


Committee on Admissions—J. 
Luther Cleveland, Chairman, 
President Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany; George Whitnev, President 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc.; John R. 
McWilliam, First Vice President 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 
pany; H. Donald Campbell, Presi- 
dent Chase National Bank; Ches- 
ter R. Dewey, 
National Bank. 

In the annual report of Mr. 
Beck, Manager of the Clearing 
House, total Clearing House tran- 
sactions for the year ending Sept. 
30, 1945 are shown as $376,000,- 
693.226 compared with $325,974,- 
222,970 for the year ending Sept. 
30, 1944. Extracts from the latest 
annual report are made available 
as follows: 

The Clearing House transactions 


Bank and Trust Company; Henry 


Exchanges 
Balances 


Total 


of the total daily exchanges. 


the preceding week. Output for 


was 75% below that for the cor- 
(Continued on page 1754) 


the week ended Sept. 29, ny 


Largest exchanges on any one day Guring the year ‘June 19, 1945» 
Smallest exchanges’on ‘any one. day during the year (Aug. 17, 1945) 
Largest balances on any one day during the year (Dec, 18, 1944) 
Smallest balances on any one day during the year (Oct. 24, 1944) 


for the year amounted to:-— 


57,103,850,021.33 


$376,000,693,225.69 


$2,154,522,497.92 
$389,977,508.42 
$441,301,918.82 
$97,574,831.65 
$549, 761,907.16 
$15,445, 124.26 


1,039,803,452,040.50 


In the past year the Night Exchange Department handled 66% 


Total transactions since organization of Clearing House (92 yrs.): 


Largest exchanges on record (Oct. 31, 1929)-------------------- 
Largest balances on record (March 16, 1944)-_----------------- 


The figures of the Clearing House for the year ended Sept. 30, | 
1944 were given in our issue of Oct. 12, 1944, page 1617. . 


President Grace . 


$3.857,040.114.48% 
$455.123,140.02 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 

that.its “current position” is as rapidly as the cost of liv- 
good when measured by some ing or not. Suffice it here to 
of the accepted techniques,’say that probably neither 
but, as most shrewd judges, wages nor prices have risen 
of the existing situation real-' nearly as much as in ordinary 
ize; there are a number of, circumstances would be ex- 
factors in the situation which; pected to accompany the in- 
tend to render the situation crease in the supply of money. 
less. favorable than at first’ In fine, the effort to prevent 
appears to be the case. None-| further increases in wages 
theless, at least the larger and | and prices is definitely one 
better financed enterprises to control an economic force 
are in a position which en-: originating in the method of 
ables them to proceed with-, financing the war. 

out undue niggardliness to, But there are other aspects 
get.ready for full peacetime of this situation which cer- 
production. What is more, the| tainly are not the outgrowth 
current doctrine of many of} of circumstances beyond our 
the politica-economists that! control. The fact of the mat- 
high wages is at least one ter is that for a dozen years 
of the keys to prosperity,/the Washington government, 
whether true or not, has at-| and not infrequently politi- 


tracted many followers among = cally-minded 


the rank and file even of busi- 
ness men. The coffers of the 
unions are filled to overflow- 
ing. Must we then, ex- 
pect other than demands, 
strikes, threats of strikes, and 
all the rest? Such, at least, 
is one of the “explanations” 
being offered for current 
labor troubles. 


But the full explanation of 
the present situation is not 
quite so simple as this. There 
are elements in it which are 
the creation of public policy 
during. the past dozen years 
—policies which are now 
bearing precisely the fruit 
which their very nature made 
all but inevitable. For one 


thing, the financing of the war | 


local govern- 
ments, have been busily, not 
to say incessantly, aiding and 
abetting in the development 
of a full-blown monopoly in 
the labor field. It appears a 
little strange now to recall 
the clamor for “labor unity”’ 
which arose from the New 
Deal circles for years—and, 
it must be said, from a num- 
ber of other quarters, too. It 
was true, of course, and still 
is true, that in a few instances 
jurisdictional difficulties aris- 
ing out of inter-union rivalry 
in this country have plagued 
and still plague us, but com- 


from so-called collective bar- 
gaining legislation and what 
might be termed public rela- 
tions assistance—has been 
what is termed “union secur- 


less than the straight ‘‘check- 
off.”” But unemployment ben- 
efits paid even when men are 
unemployed by reason of 
their participation in a strike 
is also of vital importance 
both directly and indirectly. 
By encouraging men to re- 
main longer unemployed than 
need be, it reduces the effec- 
tive labor force, and by pro- 
viding them with an anchor 
to the windward, it certainly 
does not subtract from the 
stubbornness with which they 
insist upon remaining out on 
strike. 

Precisely what the Admin- 
istration can effectively do in 
a situation which has gotten 
to this point remains to be 
seen. Of course, the unions 
have made themselves politi- 
cally powerful, or they could 
not have gained such a hold 
upon the Government. How 
long it will take the people 
to sicken of it all, the unions 
and the Administration, too, 
should events continue along 
their present course, it would 
be difficult to say. 

One thing is certain. Either 
the epidemic of wage de- 


mands must be brought under 
control or all idea of prevent- 
ing a general rise in prices 
must be abandoned. Perhaps 


ity” —which amounts to little 


Philippine Independence Date Still July, 1946 


To bring an end to the confusion in interested Government quar- 
ters brought about by rumors that President Truman would proclaim 
the independence of the Philippines before the statutory date of 
| July 4, 1946, the President on Oct. 3 read a formal statement to his 
weekly news conference in which he said that no such earlier 


pared with the difficulties; we shall presently learn that 


been taken for the rehabilitation 
of the Islands. 

The President also indicated 
that the holding of a free election 
and the opportunity for 
Philippine Government to set its 
house in order were necessary 
preliminaries to independence, the 
Associated Press reported from 
Washington on Oct. 3 in its ac- 
‘count of Mr. Truman’s znnounce- 
ment. 

The following is the text of the 
President’s statement, according 
to the Associated Press: 

As you know, President Os- 
mena of the Philippines is in 
Washington. On Monday I con- 
ferred with him and with the 
High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, Mr. McNutt, and the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Fortas. I propose to confer again 
with President Osmena and to 
formulate a broad program for 
this Government with respect to 
the Philippines. 


This program will, of course, 
reilect the traditional friendship 
of the people of the United States 
and of the Philippines, and it will 
take account of the heroic and 
loyal conduct of the Filipinos dur- 
ing the war. In preparation for 
my further conferences with Pres- 
ident Osmena, I have asked Mr. 
McNutt and Mr. Fortas to consult 
with the President of the Philip- 
pines with respect to all matters 
of mutual interest. 

At the moment, I want to 
clarify the question of the date 


proclamation would be made unless adequate measures had first 


the | 


|upon which Philippine independ- 
| ence may be expected. Under the 
| Statutes now enforced, independ- 
ence is scheduled for July 4, 1946, 
|or sconer if the President of the 
United States shall so proclaim. 

There has been wide specula- 
tion as to whether a date prior to 
July 4, 1946, will be fixed. This 
| speculation has introduced a high 
degree of uncertainty at a very 
critical time in Philippine affairs 
and has resulted in some confu- 
sion in the programs of both the 
commonwealth government and 
United States agencies. 

It would be neither just nor 
fair to the loyal people of the 
Philippines, who have been our 
brothers in war as well as in 
peace, to proclaim their independ- 
ence until the necessary program 
for rehabilitation has been worked 
out and until there has been a 
determination of the fundamental 
problems involved in our mutual 
relationship after independence. 

Additional time is also re- 
quired to enable the Philippine 
Government to set its own house 
in order and to hold a iree demo- 
cratic election. 


To assist in the orderly work- 
ing out of these problems, I am 
taking this opportunity to state 
that I do not intend to consider 
advancing the proclamation of 
Philippine independence to a date 
earlier than July 4, 1946, until 
the necessary measures which I 
‘have outlined have been taken. 


| Internal Revenue Conferences on Tax Issues 


Three officials of the Bureau of Internal Revenue left early in 


arising out of the fact that 


nowhere in the labor field is 
there left a shred of effective 


has—perhaps in large part competition, they pale into in- 


unavoidably — created the 
fundamentals which normally 
result in sharp increases in 
pricesincluding that of labor. 
Money supply has multiplied 
during the past dozen years, 
particularly during the war 
years, at a staggering rate. It 
is widely dispersed among 
the rank and file of the peo- 
ple. That it is not still greater 
is in part due to the fact that 
a great many people have 
been persuaded to buy war 
-bonds with arguments which 
strongly: suggested that these 
investments need—and nor- 
mally. would—be held only 
until the war was over. 


Price Control 


Meanwhile all sorts of 
means—some of them 
straightforward and others 
devious—have been employed 
to aor prices from rising, 
and from appearing to rise. 
Wage rates as such have like- 
wise been held in check while 
workmen were “taken care 
of” 4 premium overtime pay 
which was much larger than 
would have been the case had 
the 40-hour week not become 
a fetish before the war was 
upon us. Now that business 
must find ordinary buyers for 
its goods, it must carefully 
consider costs, which means 
that it must avoid overtime 
Wage rates wherever possible. 
There is no need here to go in- 
to the question as to whether 
curly wage rates have risen 


significance. 


The calm _§self-assurance 
with which one of the union 
leaders of the day recently 
announced that his men in- 
tended to take one after the 
other of the competing units 
in the automobile industry. 
and bludgeon it into meeting 
their spectacular demands was 
nothing less than astounding. 
One would have supposed 


wise to call the attention of 
the public in so dramatic a 
fashion to the fact that under 
the law the motor companies 
must compete while the men 
they employ are wholly free 
from any such obligation or 


restraint. Place the CIO, the 
'AFL and all the independent 
| unions of the country under 
|one management, and we 
should have “labor unity” 
possibly, but we should cer- 
tainly also have “labor super- 
monopoly”—which would 
take the existing unfortunate 
situation one step further. 


“Union. Security” 

The aid that the unions 
have been able to obtain from 
the Government for a decade 
or more, particularly during 
the war, has, moreover, placed 
them in a financial position 
to be arbitrary—even when 
dealing with the Government 
itself. This aid has taken 
many forms. Possibly the 
most important in creating 
the present situation—apart 


that labor would think it un- | 


natural forces attend to many 
of these matters better than 
government can ever do. 


President’s Aid Sought 


In Jewish Immigration 

The American Jewish Commit- 
tee, through the president and 
chairman of its executive commit- 
tee has sought the aid of President 
Truman in its efforts to bring 
about an increase in the number 
of Jews to be permitied immigra- 
tion to Palestine, a special dis- 
patch from Washington to the 
New York “Times” stated on Sept. 
29, adding that the President had 
given his assurance that he was 
using the influence of the United 
States in bringing the increase 
about. 


Joseph M. Proskauer and Jacob 
M. Blaustein, the two representa- 
tives of the organization who 
' called at the White House, stated, 
| according to the “Times” report, 
; that they told the President that 
political questions relating to 
Palestine should be put aside and 
the humanitarian factor placed 
foremost. The “Times” continued: 

They insisted that the tragic 
events of the summer in Europe 
and the severe economic condi- 
tions there sharply accentuated 
need for increasing Jewish immi- 


survived the Nazi terror could be 
saved if this were done, the Com- 
mittee’s representatives said. 
|!Committee reports from Europe 
bear this out, they added. 


Mr. Proskauer and Mr. Blau- 
stein explained that their refer- 
ence to political consideration was 
an allusion to current discussion 
as to whether or not Palestine 
should receive Statehood. The 
| Zionist movement favors status 
as a nation but the American Jew- 
ish Committee has advocated an 
international trusteeship for Pal- 
estine. The Committee, however, 


, regards an immediate increase in. 


immigration as of greater urgency 

'than the time-consuming settle- 
— of Palestine’s political fu- 
ure. 


October for the Pacific Coast for a series of conferences with district 
enforcement and administrative heads designed to step up the Treas- 
ury’s drive against tax evaders and to set up machinery for ex- 
pediting settlement of tax liabilities for the war years generally. 
Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commissioner, Norman D. Cann, Deputy Com- 
missioner in charge of the Income® 


gration. Many lives of Jews who 


Tax Unit, and J. P. Wenchel 
Chief Counsel, undertook the in- 
spection trip. They arrived in Los 
Angeles on Oct. 5, for confer- 
ences with Bureau personnel last- 


ing through Oct. 9. They 
were scheduled to be in San 
Francisco Oct. 10, 11, and 1? 


for meetings with revenue and 
special agent and collector’s staffs. 
Mr. Nunan said similar confer- 
ences in other sections of the 
country are contemplated. He also 
said one major subject of the con- 
ferences will be means of insuring 
prompt settlement of refunds that 
will be due many businesses under 
the so-called relief provisions of 
wartime tax laws, and thus help 
industry in the shift to peacttime 
production. Another purpose of 
the meetings is to insure unity o. 
action on the part of all branches 
of the revenue service in the drive 
against tax cheats, to plan for 
effective use of new personne! 
now being rapidly recruited, and 
to give personal attention to 
problems arising from_ specific 
investigations now under way. 


The Commissioner said that 
since June 1, some 30,000 delin- 
quent or amended returns had 
been filed voluntarily, accounting 
for additional taxes of more than 
$50,000,000. 

In addition to the. drive against 
evaders, the Bureau executives 
will give particular attention to 
organizing in the field the tre- 
mendous task of prompt settle- 
ment of tax liabilities arising from 
the war, including such problems 
as the determination and allow- 
ance of refunds and credits where 
due. The Commissioner pointed 


contained provisions under which 
thousands of business tax returns 


| must be reopened for adjustments 


arising from such factors as the 
carryback of losses and the un- 


out that many wartime tax laws, 


used excess profits credits, post- 
war credits of excess profits tax 
and other relief provisions, and 
the respread of special amortiza- 
tion allowances on war plants and 
other emergency facilities. 


“The disposition of the pending 
war year cases will enable busi- 
ness to know precisely where it 
stands in the matter of tax lia- 
bilities, and thus eliminate a pos- 
sible source of concern which 
might otherwise interfere with 
reconversion and employment.” 
Mr. Nunan said. “This work will 
be expedited in every possible 
manner. We promise to exercise 
every resource so that the tax- 
payer entitled to refunds may re- 
ceive his money promptly.” 

Mr. Nunan also will give at- 
tention to the mechanism for 
making refunds of taxes over- 
paid by individuals. He pointed 


out that the Bureau recently com- — 


pleted the mailing. ahead of sched- 
ule, to some 20,000,000 taxpayers 
refunds totaling a billion dollars. 


Harrison Director of 
Richmond Res. Bank 


Charles E. Rieman, President of 
the Western National Bank of 
Baltimore, Md., and President of 
the Baltimore Clearing House, de- 
clined to stand for reelection for 
Director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. He was elect- 
ed Class A, Group 1 Director from 
Maryland in 1918. At the end of 
1945 he will have served 27 years. 
His successor is James D. Harri- 
son, President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore, the 
largest bank in the Fifth District. 
Mr. Harrison was born in Vir- 
ginia and has been connected with 
the First National Bank since 
1923. 
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Truman Urges Speeding of St. Lawrence Project 


In a message to Congress on Oct. 3, President Truman. urged 
passage of legisiation whicn would carry through construction oi ie 
St. Lawrence waterway and power project without loss of time, an 
undertaking which the President described as one of the “great con- 
structive projects of the North American continent, in fact, one of 


the great projects of the world,” according to Associated Press advices 
from Wasnington. 


The President recommended 
that the agreement between the 
United States and Canada, dated 
March 19, 1941, for development 
of the St. Lawrence basin be ap- 
proved without further delay. 
Earlier, legislation to carry out 
this recommendation had been 
introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

This legislation, the Associated 

Press reports, seeks to compro- 
mise what has been a main point 
of controversy—whether the 1941 
agreement with Canada for con- 
struction of the seaway could be 
approved by legislation or must 
be treated as a treaty. The As- 
sociated Press, Oct. 3, went on to 
Say: 
The difference is that legisla- 
tion requires approval by a sim- 
ple majority of House and Senate. 
A treaty must be ratified by two- 
thirds of the Senate. 

The pending measures would 
have construction go ahead under 
legislation but reserve two dis- 
puted points of the agreement for 
handling in treaties. 

They are: (1) A provision giv- 
ing Canada perpetual rights of 
navigation on the Great Lakes 
and the United States the same 
rights on certain Canadian canals, 
and (2) a provision covering wa- 
ter diversion in the Niagara River. 

Mr. Truman recommended that 
electric power should be devel- 
oped and handled by the State of 
New York. This also has been a 
matter of controversy. 

There was no indication, how- 
ever, that the efforts to smooth 
over controverted issues would 
soften up the opposition to a proj- 
ect which has been discussed for 
50 years. 

Much of the opposition has 
come from lower Mississippi River 
interests. They fear that a Great 
Lakes-ocean steamship connection 
via the St. Lawrence would take 
away much trade that moves over 
the Mississippi. 

Mr. Truman noted in his mes- 
sage that Canada, in expectation 
that the United States would go 
through with the agreement, has 
already built more than half its 
share. 

Before the war, the cost of the 
U. S. share was estimated at $277,- 
000,000. 

The President said that the 
power facilities are to be con- 
structed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and turned over to New 
York State under an agreement 
dated Feb. 7. 1933, between United 
States Army engineers and the 
Power Authority of New York 
State. Under this agreement, 
which the President described fair 
and acceptable, that State would 
pay $93.375,000 as its share of the 
construction cost. 

The President told Congress 
that when the project is e0proved 
Canada and the United States 
able to harness for the 
public benefit one of the greatest 
natural resources of North Amer- 
ica. He said it would open the 
Great Lakes to ocean avigation 
and creeie 2.200,000 horsepower 
of hydroelectric capacity to be 
dividet ecausily between this 
country end Caneda. 

Hydroelectric development of 
the river. he added, would give 
this country power for distribu- 
tion within a radius of 300 miles, 
including most of New York State 
and its neighbors to the east. He 
said public and private agencies 
will be able to pass on to con- 
sumers in that area all the ad- 
vantages of this cheap power. 

The President in his message, 
the Associated Press stated, 
backed un his arguments for the 
advantages of completing the con- 
struction by asserting that timely 
development of the Tennessee, 
Columbia and rivers of the cen- 
tral valley of California “short- 


ened the war by many years and 
saved countless American lives.” 
These advices also quoted the 
President as saying: 

“Without the power from these 
rivers the goal of 50,000 airplanes 
a year—considered fantastic only 
five short years ago but actually 
surpassed twice over—would have 
been impossible. Nor could we 
have developed the atomic bomb 
as early as we did without the 
large blocks of power we used 
from the Tennessee and Columbia 
rivers.” 

The State Department strongly 
favors this country’s participation 
in the Canadian-American St. 
Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect, Acting Secretary Dean Ache- 
son said on Oct. 4, the Associated 
Press noted in advices from Wash- 
ington, which likewise quoted him 
as follows: 

“The Department is now, and 
always has been, strongly in 
favor of the approval of this 
agreement,” Mr. Acheson declared. 
He said the Department was con- 
vinced the project would be “of 
great immediate benefit” to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence area, 
and would bring “long-range ben- 
efits to the country as a whole. 
The rapids of the St. Lawrence 
have always constituted a natural 
barrier to our foreign trade,” Mr. 
Acheson said. 


According to Carroll B. Hun- 
tress, Chairman of the New York! 
State Conference in Opposition to | 
the St. Lawrence Project, the de- 
velopment of atomic energy, fore- 
seen by eminent engineers within 
20 years, dispenses with the need 
for such hydro-electric projects 
as that proposed for the St. Law- 
rence River. 


In a statement issued on Oct. 4! 
he stated, the New York “Sun” 
indicated, that “at the earliest, it 
would be five years before a 
hydro installation could be com- 
pleted, and bv that time it is 
easily conceivable that plans for 
harnessing atomic energy for in- 
dustrial purposes would be well 
along. The huge investment in a 
hydro plant, advocated as a make- 
work project, would soon become 
another white elephant.” 

In our issue of Oct. 4, page 1620, 
it was noted that the observance 
of New York State rights in the 
St. Lawrence project had been 
pledged by President Truman. 


Wainwright to Have 


Eastern Defense Command 


The unofficial report that Gen- 
eral Jonathan M. Wainwright 
would be appointed commanding 
general of the Easter. Defense 
Command, with headquarters on 
Governors Island, New York, has 
been confirmed in an announce- 
ment by the War Department, ac- 
cording to special advices reach- 
ing the New York “Times” from 
Washington on Sept. 28. The 
exact date on which General | 
Wainwright will assume his new 
post has not yet been made 
known, as he is said to be resting 
now at the Army Center at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The 
command was formerly held by 
Lieut. General George Grunert 
who recently retired, the “Times” 
stated and give the following 
brief account of the post: 


“The Eastern Defense Com- 
mand, under the new _ set-up 
created by the war, consists of 
40 of the 48 States, overseas bases 
at Newfoundland, Greenland, Ice- 
land and Bermuda and the re- 
sponsibility for all harbor defenses 
from Portland, Me., to Galveston, 
Tex. 


“Brig. Gen. Kenneth P. Lord has 
been acting commanding general 


| visions 


Dr. Huang Named 
Gounsel to China 


Dr. Robert T. Huang, lately as- 
sistant general counsel of the 
United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration and 
an authority on Chinese and 
American business law, has been 
appointed Resident Legal Coun- 
sel to the China-America Coun- 
cil of Commerce and Industry, 
Inc., Lee H. Bristol, President of 
the Council, recently announced. 
In his announcement he said: 


“With the surrender of the Jap- 
anese armies, the question of re- 
suming trade relations with China 
assumes immediate importance. It 
is now essential that accurate 
translations of Chinese laws and 
clear interpretations of the laws 
and regulations be provided for 
American firms contemplating 
doing business with China. Having 
represented American companies 
in China and served with many 
Chinese government agencies, Dr. 
Huang is particularly qualified to 
provide advice for the American 
firms making up the Council in 
the legal aspects of post-war 
American trade with an invest- 
ment in China, which have been 
materially affected by the aboli- 
tion of extraterritorial rights. 
This change for the first time 
brings American companies under 
Chinese laws.” 


Born in Nanking in 1903, Dr. 
Huang attended St. John’s Uni- 
versity in Shanghai and has de- 
grees of B. S. and Bachelor of 
Laws from the University of 
Illinois and Doctor of Jurispru- 
dence from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The new legal Counsel 
of the China-America Council, 
practiced law in Shanghai for 12 
years, representing important 
American business interests. He 
served as legal secretary of tne 
Shanghai Bureau of Testing and 
Inspection of Commercial Com- 
modities, 1929-1931, and of the 
Ministry of Industries, 1931-1934. 
He was legal Secretary tc the 
Governor of the Central Bank of 
China and Minister of Finance, 
1934-1940, and concurrently, to 
the President of the Executive 
Yuan, 1938-1939. In 1939-1940, he 
was director of the Bureau of 
Trade Marks. 


When the International Labor 
Organization met in New York 
and Washington in 1941, Dr. 
Huang was legal adviser to the 
Chinese delegation. He served in 
the same capacity to the Chinese 
delegation to the Conference of 
the UNRRA at Atlantic City three 
years later. From 1941 to 1943, 
he made a special study of cor- 
poration laws in the several states 
of the United States. Dr. Huang 
was an Official observer of the 
UNRRA_ the International 
Labor Conference at Philadei- 
phia in 1944 and a year later at 
the Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Hot Springs, 
Va. In 1945 he was anpointed a 
member of the International Sec- 
retariat of the United Nations 
Conference on International Or-- 
ganization at San Francisco, in 
which capacity he was largely 
concerned with the drafting of 
technical legal documents. He 
was awarded a Certificate of Hon- 
orable Mention by the President 
of the Conference. 

The China-America Council is 
making exhaustive studies of the 
changed foreign business and 
trade relationships, due to the re- 
nunciation of extraterritorial 
rights, which will ovrevail in 
China after the war. Pending re- 
of Chinese commercial 
legislation, which will affect 
Chirese trade mark and patent 
laws, real property rights, cor- 
porate laws and other matters of 
vital interest to American com- 
panies, are also being analyzed 
and discussed by the Council’s 
Legislative Committee with Chi- 
nese and American government 
authorities. 


A reference to the China-Amer- 


since the retirement of General 
Grunert on Aug. 1.” 


ica Council appeared in our issue 
of Oct. 4, page 1606, under the 


in New York on Oct. 9. 


whicu 


in the sky, the Admiral called at 
the Capitol, where he addressed 
a joint session of Congress, mo- 
tored down Pennsylvania Avenue 
at the head of a parade of several 
thousand soldiers, sailors, marines 
and Coast Guardsmen, spoke to 
the crowd assembled at the foo: 
of the Washington Monument, 
then continued on to the White 
House, where he was warmly 
welcomed by President Truman, 
who awarded him the Gold Star, 
in lieu of a third Distinguishea 
Service Medal. However, the 
New York “Times” reported in its 
Washington advices of Oct. 5, the 
President pinned the third DSM 
on the Admiral, although the 
err had called for the Gold 
ar. 

The “Times” gave the follow- 
ing as the President’s citation: 

“For exceptionally meritorious 
service to the Government of the 
United States as Commander in 
Chief, United States Pacific Fleet 
and Pacific Ocean Areas, from 
June, 1944. to August, 1945. 

“Initiating the final phase in the 
battle for victory in the Pacific. 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz attacked the 
Marianas, invading Saipan, in- 
flicting a decisive defeat on the 
Japanese fleet in the First Battle 
of the Philippines and capturing 
Guam and Tinian. 

“In ¥ital continuing operations 
his Rleet forces isolated the en- 
emy-held bastions of the Central 
and Eastern Carolines and secured 
in quick succession Peleliu, An- 
gaur and Ulithi. 

“With reconnaissance of the 
main beaches on Leyte effected, 
avproach channels cleared and op- 
position neutralized in joint oper- 
ations to reoccupy the Philippines. 
the challenge by powerful _ task 
forces of the Japanese fleet re- 
sulted in a historic victory in the 
three-phased battle for Leyte 
Gulf, Oct. 24 to 26, 1944. 

“Accelerating the intensity of 
acrial offensive by pressure ex- 
erted at every hostile strong point, 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz culminated 
long-range strategy by successful 
amphibious assault on Iwo Jima 
and Okinawa. 

“A wise, steadfast and indomit- 
able leader, Fleet Admiral Nim- 
itz, by his daring strategy and his 
faith in the courage and skil} of 
the officers and men under his 
command, finally placed represen- 
tative forces of the United States 
Navy in the harbor of Tokio for 
the formal capitulation. of the 
Japanese Empire. 

“Through his mastery of nava! 
warfare. his strategical skill, his 
sound judgment and his inspiring 
leadership, he demonstrated the 
highest qualities of a naval office) 
and renderet services of ihe 
greatest distinction te his coun- 
ey.” 

The ceremony in the White 
House rose garden apveared to be 
over when the Admiral, accord- 
ing to the “Times,” spoke a few 
words which left a memorable 
impression on the’ assembled 
guests. Declaring that it was 
through the self-sacrifice and de- 
voiicn to duty of the sa‘lors 
soldiers, marines and Coast 
Guardsmen who served under nis 
Pacifie command that victory was 
made possible, Admiral Nimitz 
added: “I accert this honor a: 
vour ‘well done’ to the job thai 
they have done.” 

Earlier in the day the Admiral! 
snoke at length to the members 
of Congress. and again at the 
Washington Monument. He 
Congress, according to the tex! of 
his remarks as given by the New 
York “Times”: “With our sea- 
power making possible the use of 
all other resources, we gave Japan 


head “China’s Needs for Amer- 
ican Products.” 


Capital Welcomes Admiral Nithitz 


The nation gave a rousing welcome to its naval hero Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, when he arrived at Washington on Oct. 5’ oleae 
the honors of a grateful people and their traditional reception await- 
ing him. A vociferous welcome was likewise accorded the Admiral 


Cheered by the throngs and saluted by a thousand Na 
speueu Out @ 


vy planes 


the single choice of surrender or 
slow but certain death. And for 
the final wise decision, to surren- 
der and spare us the terr:fi¢’ cost 
in lives of an invasion, we can all 
breathe a fervent ‘Thank God,’ ” 
Then Admiral Nimitz con- 
tinued. 
“In stressing the importati¢e of 
seapower in our Pacific victory, { 
do not intend or desire to give the 
impression that, in gaining this 
victory, any one service déserves 
praise above another. It*was my 
privilege and honor to command 
officers and men in all..f the 
services. Never did I find that a 
man’s uniform affected his will- 
ingness to respond when ‘there 
was a job to be done. They!were 
all brave men. There was ho dif- 
ference in the way they, fought; 
and when they fell—whether the: 
were dressed in Army '' Khaki, 
Marine green or Navy blue—they 
all wore the same red badge of 
honor that is stained with the 
blood of free men who hold that 
liberty is dearer than life itself. 
“Our victory was the product of 
integrated teamwork from the 
highest echelons of command to 
the lowest. No mention of the 
Pacific war. could or should be 
made by me without reference io 
the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, whose foresight and 
keen interest resulted in a rapid 
upbuilding of the Navy soon after 
he assumed the responsibility of 
Commander-in-Chief. 
“We, the officers and men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard in the Pacific, are 
deeply grateful to our late Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to our present 
Commander-in-Chief, and to our 
seniors in the chain of command 
for their unwavering support of 
the forces in the field.” 
For the crowds gathered at the 
monument the Admiral wound up 
his remarks by saying, in part 
(we quite from the “Times’’): 
“Today you, the people of the 
United States, are the possessor 
of the mightiest seapower the 
world has ever known. Because 
we are a democracy, you also have 
the right to say whether you will 
keep and preserve this seapower, 
or whether you will pat it on the 
back and let it die. Because we 
are not a warlike people, we will 
face a strong temptation to do the 
latter. I pray that we will not 
take the easiest way; that we 
pledge ourselves to remain strong 
in order that we may continue 
to live as free men.” 


Results of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Oct. 8 that the 
tenders of $1,300.000,000 or there- 
abouts of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated Oct. 11 and to mature 
Jan. 10, 1946, which were offered 
on Oct. 5, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Bank on Oct. 8. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,157,462,000. 

Total’ accepted, $1,310,993,000 
(includes $54,863,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price. 99.905+, equiva= @ 
lent rate of discount approxi-} 
mately 0.375% per annum. — 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99!907, equivalent rate of} 
discount approximately 0.368% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% | 
per annum. 

(54% of the amount bid for a 
the low price was accepted.) + 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Ort 4 in} 
the amount of $1,310,649,000. 
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mean surrender, and compromise, 
unlike surrender, requires the 
assent of more than one party. 
The difficulties encountered at 
the London Conference will, I 
hope, impress upon the peoples 
of all countries, including our 
own people. the hard reality that 
none of us can expect to write 
the peace in our own way. If this 
hard reality is once accepted by 
statesmen and peoples at an early 
stage of the peace-making process, 
it may et later stages save us and 
save the peace of the world. 
Calls for Unity in Foreign Policy 
Regardless of how Americans 
mzy differ as to domestic poli- 
cies, they desire unity in our for- 
eign policies. This unity will be 
essential in the days ahead of us 
wien we may expect differences 
in views by various governments 
as to peace settlements. How- 
ever, the political party in power 
cannot expect this unity unless 
it freely consults representatives 
of the opposing political party. 
Believing this, I requested Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, one of the 
best informed Americans in the 
fieid of foreign relations and a 
loyal Republican, to accompany 


me to London in an advisory Ca-: 


pacity. He has been more than 
an adviser; he has been a part- 
ner. Between us there have been 
no secrets. At the Council table 
and in private conference he has 
participated in the making of all 
decisions. Our accord serves to 
show that in foreign affairs Re- 
publicans and Democrats can 
work together and that in vital 
matters of foreign policy we 
Americans stand united. 


When it was agreed at Berlin to 
establish the Council of Foreign 
Ministers I think we all had in 
mind the precedent of the Dum- 
barton. Oaks conference. There 
representatives of Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, China and the 
United States worked together to 
Prepare draft proposals for the 
United Nations Charter as a basis 
for discussion with other nations. 
France was not present at Dum- 
barton Oaks only because France 
had not yet been liberated. Her 
right to vermanent membership 
on the United Nations Security 
‘Council was never questioned. 


Experience reveals that a cer- 
tain degree of understanding 
among the major powers is essen- 
tial to secure general agreement 
among many nations. When un- 
derstanding among great 
powers is not achieved in advance 
of a conference participated in by 
many nations it usually has to be 
secured informally during the 
conference. 


For example, at the Versailles 
conference, it took the Big Three 
and the Big Five so long to agree 
among themselves that the com- 
plaint was made that the smaller 
powers had !ittle more time to 
consider the treaty than was 
given to the Germans. 


Purpose of Council of 
Foreign Ministers 


The Berlin agreement envisaged 
the naming of high-ranking depu- 
ties who could carry on the work 
of the Council in the absence of 
their chiefs, the Foreign Secre- 
taries. The Council, as President 
Truman and I understood it, was 
to be a sort of combined staff to 
explore the problems and prepare 
proposals for the final peace set- 
tlements. 


At Berlin it certainly was never 
intended that the three powers 
present or the five powers con- 
Stituting the Council should take 
unto themselves the making of 
the final peace. The Berl'n dec- 
laration setting up the Council 


sbegins with the statement, “The 


conference reached the following 
@greement for the establishment 
of a Council of Foreign Minister: 
to do the necessary preparatory 
werk for the peace settlements.” 
The Courcil was not to make the 


peace settlements but it was to do 
the necessary preparatory work 
for the peace settlements. It cer- 
tainly was not my intention to 
agree to any final treaty without 
first getting the views of the 
Foregin Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate, which 
must pass upon all treaties before 
ratification. 

‘tne first session of the Council, 
so far as the personal participa- 
tion of Foreign Ministers was con- 
cerned, was intended to provide 
directives for the deputies in the 
preparation of treaties for Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Finland. 

Now, this work was explora- 
tory: To find out on what points 
we were in agreement. on what 
points we diftered and on what 
vcoints further study and data 
were required. It is a little naive 
to suppose that when reallv vital 
ditferences emerge one nation or 
another is likely to abandon its 
vosition on the first exchange of 
views. 

At this stage it is important to 
know and understand wherein we 
and our Allies differ just as it is 
important to know wherein we 
agree. 
points of difference before we can 
intelligently consider means of 
reconciling them. 


Good Progress on Italian Treaty 


So far as the Italian treaty was 
concerned, I think we made very 
good progress toward agreement 
on directives to govern the work 
of our deputies. 

There was ready acceptance of 
the American proposal that Italy 
should undertake to maintain a 
bill of rights which will secure 
the freedoms of speech, religious 
worship, political belief and pub- 
lic meeting envisaged for Italy in 
the Moscow declaration of No- 
vember, 1943, and which will con- 
firm the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

There was some. difference 
among the conferees at the start 
as to providing for the limitation 
of armaments. But it was our 
feeling that Italy should rely on 
the United Nations for protection 
against aggression and should not 
engage in competition in arma- 
ments when all of her resources 
are so badly needed to restore her 
civilian economy. And this view 
gained general acceptance. 

While the very controversiai 
boundary dispute between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy was not settled, 
it was encouraging to find that 
it was possible to agree that the 
line between the two countries 
should in the main be gov- 
erned by ethnic considerations 
and that regardless of its sov- 
ereignty there should be a free 
purt at Trieste under interna- 
tional centrol. 


The Council was in general 
agreement that the Dodecanese 
Islands should go to Greece, al- 
though the assent of one mem- 
ber was qualified pending the 
study of certain questions by his 
Government. 


There was general agreement 
that the Italian colonies. should 
come under the trusteeship provi- 
scons of the United Nations 
Charter. Various views were ex- 
pressed as to the preferred form 
of trusteeship for the colonies. 


The American delegation was 
particularly gratified that the di- 
rective given to the deputies, 
while not restricting their studies, 
called for special consideration 
of the American proposal for 
truly international administration 
directly responsible to the United 
Nations with a view to the at- 
tainment of the greatest degree 
of independence of the inhabi- 
tants of two of the colonies at 
the end of ten years and inde- 
pendence for the people of a third 
me at as early a date as pos- 
sible. 


This proposal was presented by 


We must understand our} 


the American delegation . when 
the Italian treaty fusf was taken 
up. It was consistently adhered 

It was our view that the object 
of a trusteeship should. be to pro- 
mote the self-government of the 
people of a colony and. not to en- 
rich a trustee or to increase: its 
economic or its military power. 

It was also agreed that Hatiar 
sovereignty should be restored on 
the conclusion of the treaty so 
that foreign troops may be with- 
drawn and, except as specially 
provided in the treaty, foreign 
controls within Italy terminated. 


Wants No Italian Reparations . 


There was no definite under- 
standing reparations. The 
United States took the position 
that Italy could not pay anything 
like $600,000,000. Apart from 
certain foreign assets, she should 
be required to pay as reparations 
only such factory and tool equip- 
ment designed for the manufac- 
ture of war implements which are 
not required for the limited mili- 
tarv establishment permitted to 
her and which cannot be readily 
converted to peaceful purpuses. 
If Italy is stripped of more, then 
hei economy cannot be restored. 

The United States has contrib- 
uted several hurdred million dol- 
lars for the relief of the Italian 


peuple. Today their condition is 
deplorable. We must continue to 
help them. But we cannot con- 


tribute more millions of dollars 
if those millions are to be used 
to enable Italy to pay repara-. 
tions to other Governments. We 
did that for Germany after the 
last war. We shall not do it again. 

Substantial progress was also 
made on the directives for the 
preparatory work on the Finnish 
treaty and the treaties with Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. The princi- 
ples suggested by the American 
delegation and accepted for the 
Italian treaty for the safeguard- 
ing of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms are also to be 
inzorporated in these treaties. 

The directives concerning the 
limitation of armament for Ru- 
mvnia and Bulgaria are expected 
to follow the same general line 
as those accented for Italy. 


The Hungarian Treaty 


Before work could be com- 
menced upon the directives for 
the Hungarian treaty the Soviet 
delegation announced that they 
feit obliged to withdraw their as- 
sent to the procedure previously 
accepted and followed by the 
Council for dealing with peace 
treaties. 

Before taking up these proce- 
dural difficulties I should say a 
few words about the Soviet dele- 
gation’s disappointment with the 
failure of Great Britain and the 
Urited States to. recognize the 
Bulgarian and Rumanian Govern- 
ments. 


The thought apparently exists 
in their minds that our Govern- 
ment objects to these Govern- 
ments because they are friendly 
to the Soviet Union and that our 
unwillingness to recognize these 
Governments is a manifestation 
of unfriendliness to the Soviet 
Union. 


Russian Misconception of Our 
Attitude 


There could be no greater mis- 
conception of our sttitude. I was 
at Yalta. The Yalta declaration 
on the liberated and ex-satellite 
countries was based on a proposal 
submitted by President Roosevelt. 
Under it the Allied powers, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, as- 
sumed the responsibility of con- 
certing their policies to assist in 
the establishment of interim gov- 
ernments broadly representative 
of all important democratic ele- 
ments in the population and 
pledged to the earliest possible 
establishment through free elec- 
tions of Governments responsive 
to the will of the people. That 
rledge cannot be fulfilled in cour- 
tries where freedom of speech 
and of assembly are denied. 


That policy I have recited; 


sponsored by President Roosevelt, 
was Amefica’s policy and remains 
America’s policy. 

“+ We’are well aware that no.Gevs 
ernment is perfect and that the 
representative character of any 
provisional Government will al- 
ways be subject to debate. We do 
net demand perfection where per- 


‘fection is unobtainable. 


In an effort to concert our pol 
icies.with our Allies we have tried 
to show a spirit of conciliation. 
Certainly we did not make un- 
duly exacting the requirements 
we set before we recognized’ the 
Provisional Polish Government or 
the conditions which we have 
proposed as a basis for the rec- 
ognition of the Provisional Hun- 
garian Government. 

And I hope that as the result 
of efforts now being made by the 
Picvisional Austrian Government 
to broaden its representation we 
may soon be abie to recognize that 
Government. 

At Berlin we stated we would 
examine in the near future, in the 
light of prevailing conditions, the 
auestion of the recognition of Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. We have 
investigated and we shall con- 
tinue to investigate. But we can- 
not know whether conditions ius- 
tify recognition unless our politi- 
cal representatives are fully in- 
formed and unless our news cor- 
respondents are permitted freely 
to enter countries and freely to 
send their stories uncensored. 

We do not seek to dictate the 
internal affairs of any people. We 
only reserve for ourselves the 
right to refuse to recognize Gov- 
ernments if, after investigation, 
we conclude they have not given 


to the people the rights pledged 


to them in the Yalta agreement 
and in the Atlantic Charter. 

The peace of Europe depends 
upon the existence of friendly re- 
lations between the Soviet Union 
and: its European neighbors, and 
two wars in one generation have 
convinced the American people 
that they have a very vital inter- 
est in the maintenance of peace 


in Europe. 
The American Government 
shares the desire of the Soviet 


Union to have Governments 
friendly to the Soviet Union in 
eastern and central Europe. 


Friendship of People« Essential 


But lasting peace depends not 
oniy upon friendship between 
Governments but upon friendship 
between peoples. 

Had it not been for the difficul- 
ties experienced by the Allied 
Governments in agreeing upon a 
common policy in regard io the 
recognition of the Governments 
of Rumania and Bulgaria a more 
conciliatory spirit might possibly 
have prevailed and might greatly 
have helped to overcome the 
procedural difficulties of the 
Council. 

No one present at the Council 
on Sept. 11 questioned the deci- 
sion taken by the Council that 
day inviting all five members io 
be present at all meetings. 

Directives for the Italian treaty 
were under discussion for several 


‘days, with China, not a party to 


the surrender terms, present, par- 
ticipating in the discussion, but 
not voting. No one objected. 

Directives for the Finnish 
treaty were then considered, with 
the United States, France and 
China present, but not voting. No 
one objected. 

Directives for the Rumanian 
treaty and then for the Bulgarian 
treaty were considered, with 
France and China present, but 
not voting. No one objected. 

It was only on Sept. 22 that the 
Soviet delegation took the posi- 
ticn that the decision of the Coun- 
cil on Sept. 11 violated the Berlin 
agreement. 


Interpretation of Berlin 
Agreement 


Now it will be recalled that the 
Berlin agreement set up.a Council 
of the Soviet Union, Great Britain. 
France, China and the United 
States to undertake the necessary 
prevaratory work for the peace 


settlements.. It provided that. the 
Council - should: Graw “up ‘witha 
view. to their submission to the 


with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. 


It provided further that in the 


diseharge of these tasks the Coun- 


eil will be composed of members 
representing those States which 


“weré ‘signatory to the terms of 


surrender imposed uvon the en- 
emy State concerned, and for, the 
purpose of the Italian settlement, 
France should be regarded as a 
signatory to the surrender terms. 

The Berlin agreement further 
provided that other members of 
the Council will be invited to par- 
ticipate when matters directly 
concerning them are under dis- 
cussion. 

Now this distinction between 
members of the Council who were 
parties to the surrender terms 
and those who weve not was not 
a part of the original American 
proposal and was reluctantly ac- 
cepted by us. We were ‘ully 
aware that a member would not 
have the right to vote if not a 
party to the surrender terms. but 
we understood from the exchange 
of views at the table that all mem- 
bers would be allowed to partici- 
pate 
Council. 

Centainly it never occurred to 
President Truman or myself that 
any of the five members of the 
Council, who are also the ‘ive 
permanent members of the United 
Nations Security Council, which 
is charged with the responsibility 
for maintaining the peace which 
the Council of Foreign Ministers 
is preparing, would not be invited 
to be present during the discus- 
sions of these treaties. 

Such exclusion of two perma-~ 
nent members of the Security 
Council would not promote the 
harmonious relations essential to 
the success of the United Nations 
Organization. 

The Soviet delegation’s position 
was not simply that they wished 
to withdraw the invitation to 
China and France to participate 
without the right to vote. Their 
position was that it was beyond 
the authority of the States signa- 
tory to the surrender terms to ex~ 
tend the invitation. 


Although this construction of 
the Berlin agreement did not ac- 


|eord with the understanding of 
| the American delegation or the 


British delegation or the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
the Soviet delegation insisted that 
they could no longer discuss 
treaty matters in the presence of 
members who were not parties to 
the surrender terms. 

Thereafter the meetings of ithe 
Council for a number of days 
were confined to the discussion 
of other items on the agenda such 
as international inland waterways, 
the Ruhr, the acceleration of Ger- 
man reparations, restitution, re- 


patriation of Allied nationals and 


the Austrian food supply. 


Seviet Delegations Creates 
Impasse 


When the general items on the’ 


agenda were exhausted, agree- 
ment had not been reached for 
solving the procedural obstacles 
which, in view of the Soviet dele~ 
gation, made further discussion 
of treaty matters impossible until 
the decision of Sept. 11 should be 
rescinded. 

Since it had always been my 
view that the Berlin agreement 
contemplated a broadening out 
of the participants before the 
final conclusion of a peace treaty, 
I sought to find a compromise 
along that line. 

Tre Berlin agreement expressly 
provided in Section 4 of the 
article establishing the Council 
that the Council may adapt its 
nrecedures to the particular prob- 
lems under discussion; that in 
some cases it may hold its own 
discussions prior to the varticipa- 
tion of other interested States; 
and in other cases it may con- 
voke a formal conference of 


in all discussions in the 
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States interested particular 
probiems. 


a therefore proposed, with con- 
siderable reluctance, that we ask 
our French and Chinese colleagues 
to aecept the position of the So- 
viet delegation that the prepara- 
tory and exploratory work of the 
Council for the peace setthements 
be confined to the signatories of 
the surrender terms in question, 
provided that at the same time 
it should be agreed that a truly 
representative peace cenference 
should be convoked before the 
end of this year. To ensure the 
calling of such a conference we 
thought that France and China, 
in the interest of peace, might 
make even this sacrifice. 

This conference would be con- 
voked for the purpose of consider- 
ing the peace treaties with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Finland. To the conference would 
be invited: 

(1) The five members of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, 
which are also the five permanent 
members of the United Nations 
Security Council; 

(2) Alk European members of 
the United Nations; 

(3) All non-European members 
of the United Nations which sup- 
plied substantial military con- 
tingents in the war against the 
European members of the Axis. 


Position of United States 


The American delegation took 
the position that, in an interde- 
pendent, democratic world, peace 
cannot be the exclusive concern 
of a tew presently powerful 
States; it was our position that 
unless we were to revert to a 
world of isolationism none of the 
States which we wanted invited 
to the peace conference could be 
said to be not directly concerned 
in the peace. 

_ We urged that those States, both 
large and small, which had fought 
and suffered in the war must 
make the peace. This has been a 
peoples’ war; it must be a peo- 
ples’ peace. 


The Soviet delegation stated, 
that they could not; 


however, 
agree to the American proposal 
for a peace conference until they 
had returned to Moscow and had 


personal consultations with their 
Government. 


It therefore became obvious 
that there could be no agreement 
unless the other delegations were 
prepared to yield their views and 
convictions to those of the Soviet 
dceiegation. This none of the other 
dclegations was prepared to do. 

The United States is willing to 
dictate terms of peace to an 
enemy but it is not wiliing to dic- 
tate terms of peace to its Allies. 

Our task then become one of 
arranging an adjournment until 
the Soviet delegation could return 
to Moscow. It is customary be- 
fore adjournment to adopt and 
have all conferees sign a procotol 
contezining a record of the egreed 
decisiors of a conference. The 
Soviet celegation would not 
to the inclusion in the protocol 
of the decision of Sept. 11 that 
the five members should partici- 
pate in all meetings, even though 
it included a staterrent of the ac- 
tion taken by the Soviet delega- 
tion on Sent. 22 to withdraw their 
assent to that decision. 


New Soviet Proposal 


Or tke last day of the session 
the Soviet delegation announced 
it would offer a compromise pro- 


posal. The proposal was that 
there should be four separate 
protocols without recording in 
any one of them the decision of 
Sept. 11 which had been agreed 
to by them but which they later 
wished to rescind. Well, this was 
the same position they had urged 
for days. The only thing new 
about their proposal was the sug- 
gestion that on the following day 
they would discuss unsettled ques- 


tions, including the American 
proposal for a peace conference 
and the disputed Sept. 11 decision. 
In answer to a question, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister  statea 
that while he could discuss the 
proposal for a peace conference 
hé@™still was without authority to 
act upon it. The proposal had 
been discussed for a week. Fur- 
ther discussion without action 
was futile. 


Jt was also obvious that once 
the four protocols were signed .it 
would be useless on the follew- 
ing day to discuss the question of 
inserting in the protocols the de- 
cision of Sept. 11. An objection 
by the Soviet delegation would 
prevent its insertion. 

The Soviet delegation also re- 
iterated their position. that they 
would not discuss the. treaties in 
the presence of members. they 
now _ believed toa be ineligible. 
This would have exclhuded China 
from the consideration of all trea- 
ties and France from the consid- 
eration of all but one without any. 
assurance of participation in - 
peace conference. 


lt became apparent that agree- 
nent was impossible and that fur- 
ther meetings were useless. The 
Chinese Foreign Minister, who 
was presiding when the council 
adjourned and at whose instance 
the council had remained in ses- 
sion from Sunday until Tuesday, 
stated that under the circum- 
stances he could not ask the 
council to continue in_ session 
longer. 

So, as the record stands the For- 
sign Minister of the Soviet Union 
has not rejected our proposal for 
a peace conference. During dis- 
cussions he admitted it was cor- 
rect in principle. My hope is 
that, after he has conferred with 
his Government, his Government 
will agree that the nations that 
fought to war—the World War— 
shall have a chance to make ihe 
world peace. 


Differences Are Not Trivial or 
Technical 


The matter that caused the 
suspension of our work is no triv- 
ial or technical question. It pre- 
sented an issue that had to be 
met. The issue is whether the 
peace shall be made by three, or 


even five, nations to the exclu-| 


sion of other nations vitally con- 
cerned in the maintenance and 
enforcement of the peace which 
is being prepared. 


And the issue goes even deeper. 
The Council of Foreign Ministers 
acis under the unanimity rule just 
as the Security Council of the 
United Nations must act in many 
important matters, but in the Se- 
curity Council no nation has the 
veto power in procedural matters 
while in the Council of Foreign 
Ministers one nation can veto all 
action. 

The veto power is a- great 
power. It should not be lightly 
exercised. We are willing to rake 
rany concessions. but the United 


States does nct believe in sgree- | 


ment at any price. 


The power of veto in procedural 
matters should not be used by the 


Ur ited States or any other nation | 


to coerce the judgment and ihe 
conscience of fellow nations. 

Peace must be based upon mu- 
tual understanding and mutual 
respect. It cannot be secured by 
Nrocedural maneuverings which 
obscure from the people the real 
and the vital issues upon which 
their peace depends. 

Undeterred by temporary set- 
backs and ever willing to accord 
to others that tolerant under- 
standing that we wish others to 
accord to us, we must not relax 
in our efforts to achieve a just 
and lasting peace for ourselves 
and for all nations. “With firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work.” 


Dulles Optimistic London Parley 


(Continued from page 1747) 


Peace Task Difficult 


I am under no illusion that that 
will be an easy task. I was at 
the peace conference which fol- 
lowed the First World War and 
there learned, at first hand, how 
difficult it is for a war coalition 
to. maintain unity after victory 
has been won. It is possible that, 
this time also, we shall not agree 
on- the’ pest-war settlement. If 
that happens, it would lead to dif- 
ferent nations’ carrying out their 
will in particular areas. That is 
not necessarily a permanent dis- 
aster, but it would be most unfor- 
tunate. It would. tend to divide 
the -world into blocs and spheres 
of.influence. That would be a bad 
heritage. tor the victors to be- 
queath the United Nations Organ- 
ization. 

So far as the United States 
delegation ta London is concerned, 
we are determined to preserve 
in peace the unity we had in war 
and to apply the lesson we have 
so painfully learned, that peace is 
indivisible. There will be no 
bloc of Western powers if the 
United States can avoid it. Also, 
I may say, nothing that has hap- 
pened so far makes me feel that 
we may not all come to agree. 

I realize that it came as a shock 
to the American people that the 
Council of Foreign Ministers end- 
ed their first session without pro- 
ducing a public statement of unity 
and accomplishment. That is be- 
cause for over four years every 
meeting of representatives of the 
great powers was followed by a 
pronouncement which gave the 
impression that complete harmony 
had been achieved. That was a 
war diet of soothing syrup. The 
reality was that there was unity 
in so far as it related to joint et- 
fort against common enemies. 
But behind that there have al- 
ways been the differences which 
are now coming to light. 

It is not healthy, and I am glad 
that it is no longer necessary, to 
try to cover up the fact that we 
have differences. Only if our peo- 
ple realize the magnitude of the 
task we face will we put forward 
the effort and achieve the unity 
needed for success. 

1 said that in the task upon 
which we have embarked the 
permissible tool is reason, not co- 
ercion. The American delegation 
was alive to that. We presented 
only propositions which seemed to 
us to be reasonable. 


U. S. Propositions 

The basic principles which we 
espoused were these: 

1. Territorial settlements should, 
as far as possible, conform to the 
wishes of the peoples concerned. 
Strategic and economic consider- 
‘ations ought to be subordinated to 
human considerations. This prin- 
ciple would call for some terri- 
torial readjustments. But it would 
not give to Yugoslavia the large 
Italian propulation of Trieste. 

2. The treaties should realize 
the conception of an international 
pill of rights. At Moscow in 1943 
the Big Three had agreed that 
they sought for Italy a regime 
which would assure the Italian 
people freedom of speech, re- 
ligious worship, political belief 
and publie meeting. We were de- 
termined that the treaties of peace 
should give reality to that goal 
and meke a practical beginning in 
the great project of assuring to 
all the enjoyment of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. 

3. Colonies should be dealt with 
primarily from the standpoint of 
the welfare of the colonial peo- 
ples. We called for independ- 
ence within a fixed term and we 
proposed trusteeship by the 
United Nations Organization, 
rather than by any single power. 
That was the only solution which 
would avoid a disastrous struggle 
between the great powers for 
colonjal prizes. Without it, there 
was no way to decide the rival 
claims for the Italian colonies of 
North ‘Africa. 


4. Armament of our ex-enemies 
should be limited and subjected 
to a system of supervisien which 
would prevent secret rearmament 
as occurred after the last war in 
the case of Germany. This super- 
vision is particularly important 
in view of the development of 
modern weapons of vast destruc- 
tive power. This, we felt, com- 
pelled the inauguration of a sys- 
tem, which might later on be ex- 
tended, whereby the human race 
would have facilities to protect 
itself against: its own total de- 
struction. 

5. Finally we made it clear that 
we could not negotiate and con- 
clude treaties of peace with gov- 
ernments which, as in Rumania, 


failed to provide those freedoms |) 


which, in conjunction with the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain, 
we had promised to seek for the 
liberated peoples of Europe. 


Soviet Position 


The first 10 days of the confer- 
ence were devoted to considering 
the application of such principles 
to Italy, Finland, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. During the course of 
these discussions it became in- 
creasingly evident that the So- 
viet Union was dissatisfied with 
the trend of the conference. The 
American proposals, which in the 
main were supported by Great 
Britain, France and China, cut 
across certain political ends which 
the Soviet Union sought. For ex- 
ample, the Soviet Union was dis- 
posed to support the claim of 
Yugoslavia to Trieste. It wanted 
for itself trusteeship of Italy’s 
most valuable colonial area in 
North Africa in order that it 
might develop for itself a great 
warm-water port in the Mediter- 
ranean comparable to what it had 
obtained in the Far East at Port 
Arthur and Darien. Above all, 
the Soviet delegation objected to 
the refusal of the United States, 
under existing conditions, to con- 
clude peace treaties with Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. 

It was discussion about Ru- 
mania on Sept. 21 which led the 
Soviet Union on Sept. 22 to move 
to test out the determination of 
the United States. The means 
chosen was to insist on a change 
of procedure. The underlying and 
understood purpose was to make 
it appear that the Soviet Union 
could and would interrupt any 
procedure which did not lead to 
results more satisfactory to it. 


A great deal has been said, and | 


much more doubtless will be said, 
as to whether the procedure un- 
der which the Conference was ov- 
erating was in strict conformity 
with the Berlin agreement, which 
established the Council. I do not 
intend tonight to discuss that 
highly technical matter. It is 
enough to say that the procedure 
which permitted France and 
China to be present at all Coun- 
cil meetings, though with no power 
of vote in certain cases, was 
agreed to by the Soviet Union on 
Sept. 11 and had been followed 
for 10 days without question. 
Certainly the Soviet Union would 
not have accepted and followed a 
procedure which it believed to be 
violative of the Berlin agreement. 
Only when the procedure failed to 
produce results satisfactory to the 
Soviet Union did it demand a 
change which would have elimi- 
nated France and China. That 
change was.demanded as a means 
of indicating Soviet displeasure 
with the course the negotiations 
were taking and as a means of 
finding out whether or not the 
United States was really deter- 
mined to hold the basic principles 
I have described. 


U. S. Unwilling to Sacrifice 


The Soviet delegation believed, 
and rightly believed, that the 
United States atached great im- 
portance to preserving the ap- 
pearance of unity among the Big 
Three. They also knew that we 


were anxious quickly to condide 
peace with Italy. They wanted 
te find out how much of jgur 
principle we would sacrific®?to 
attain these goals. They did find 
out. They found out that the. 
United States was. not willing to 
sacrifice its principles or its his- 
toric friendship with China and 
France. 1 


That American decision vitally 
concerned the future of our na-- 
tion. As Secretary Byrnes said 
last night, I participated with him 
in the making of that decision. ‘I. 
unqualifiedly concurred in ‘it. 
However, he, as the Secretary of ° 
State, had to assume the primary ~ 
responsibility, and he is entitled . 
to the support of the American 
people, without regard to party, 
in. standing for principle rather. 
than expediency, in keeping with 
the best American tradition. 

Let me hasten to say that I° 
have no feeling that the Soviet: 
delegation, in forcing that | de- 
cision upon us, did anything that” 
was not within their rights. In: 
every important negotiation, pub-’ 
lic or private, there comes a mo-— 
ment when the negotiators test: 
each other out. 


us out. It is a good thing’ that 


new behind us. 

The American people should see 
what has happen in its true 
proportions. 
ginning of a long and difficult 


structure of the post-war world. 
The Soviet Union wants to know 
what our political attitude will be 


kans. 


our attitude is toward sharing 


ing them economic aid. These 


slow. 


Good Beginnitig Made 

Let us be calm and be mature. 
We have made not a bad, but a’ 
good, beginning. That beginning 
has not created difficulties. It has’ 
merely revealed difficulties of long 
standing, which war has ob- 
scured. It is healthy that we now 
know the facts. Furthermore,’ 
we have at the beginning shown 
thet we stand firm for basic prin- 
ciples. That is of transcendent 
importance. 


We are emerging from six years 
of war, during which morality 


been put aside in favor of mili- 
tary expediency. The war has 
now ended and with that ending 
principle and morality must be 
reestablished in the world. The 
United States ought to take a 
lead in that. We are the only 
great nation whose veople have 
not been drained, physically and 
sviritually. It devolves upon us 
to give leadership in restoring 
principle as a guide to conduct. 
If we do not do that, the world 
will not be worth living in. In- 
deed. it probably will be a world 
in which human beings cannot 
live. For we now know that this 
planet will, like others, become 
uninhabitable unless men subject 
their physical power to the re- 
straints of moral law. 


Y. Chapter AIB te 
Yold Annual Banquet 


Edgar C. Egerton, President of 
the New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, and Vice- 
President of the Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings, announces that the 
Chapter will hold its 42nd annual 


banquet on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 2, at the Hotel Astor. This 


years. 


It was inevitable’ 
that a time should come when the’ 
Soviet Union would want to test’ 


that has happened and that it is" 


We are at the be-- 


negotiation which will involve the’ 


toward the States which border. 
them, particularly in the Bal-- 
They want to know what.’ 


with them the control of defeated. 
Japan. They want to know what: 
our attitude will be toward giv-. 


and other matters must, in due’ 
course, be explored, and it may, 
be that until that whole area has. 
been explored progress will be. 


and principle have increasingly . 


traditional bankers’ meeting is be- * | 
ing resumed after a lapse of three _ 
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WPB Abolished by President—Replaced by 
GPA Nev. 3; Small New Administrator 


Recent conjectures as to the 


fate of the War Production Board, 


the agency which played the biggest part in the conduct of our 
industrial economy during the war, were ended by the announce- 
ment on Oct. 4 of the issuance by President Truman of an executive 
order abolishing the WPB and replacing it with a comparatively 
smaller agency, the Civilian Production Administration. The Asso- 


ciated Press, in reporting the news ” 
from Washington of the Presi- 
dent's action, stated that the CPA 
weuld be set up in the Office of 
Emergency Management, which is 

of the executive office of the 


esident. The dissolution of the 
WP® is to be effective Nov. 3, 
and J. A. Krug, its Chairman, has 
resigned as of that date. The 
President has named J. D. Small, 
now Chief of Staff for WPB, as 
the Administrator of the CPA. 

In outlining on Oct. 4 the func- 
tions of the new agency, Mr. 
Small said in part: 

“Phe War Production Board’s 
task of production for war has 
been completed and WPB’s record 
of aceomplishment during the war 
years speaks for itself. The Civ- 
ifiam Production Administration 
will take over, and will carry for- 
ward, those remaining WPB func- 
tions and controls that are re- 
quired during the transition pe- 
riod of reconversion to accomplish 
the objectives laid down by the 
applicable Federal statutes and 
Executive Orders of the President, 
including particularly the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944 and the recent ex- 
ecutive order of the President 
outlining the policies to be fol- 
lowed in the transition from war 
to peace. The functions trans- 
ferred to the new office will be 
utilized to further a swift orderly 
transition from wartime produc- 
tion to a maximum peacetime 
produetion in industry free from 
wartime Government controls 
with due regard for the stability 
of priees and costs. 

“It will use its authorized pow- 
ers to expand the production of 
materials which are in short sup- 
ply; limit the use of materials 
which are still scarce; restrict the 
accumulation of inventories so as 
to avoid speculation, hoarding, 
and unbalanced distribution which 
would curtail total production; 
grant priority assistance to break 
bottlenecks which would impede 
the reconversion process; facili- 
tate the fulfillment of relief and 
other essential export programs, 
and allocate scarce materials or 
facilities necessary for the pro- 
duction of low priced items es- 
sential to the continued success of 
the stabilization program.” 


Mr. Small also stated: 

“The executive order creating 
the CPA as a separate agency car- 
rying out the policies of the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, transfers to it on 
Nov. 3. 1945, all the still remain- 
ing functions, powers, personnel, 
records, etce., of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Any outstanding 
WPB regulations, directives, or- 
ders, or delegations of authority 
remain in full force and effect as 
instruments of CPA, until revoked 
or amended by that office.” 


Mr. Small explained, however, 
that the individual CPA controls 
will be lifted as soon as each is no 
longer needed for orderly recon- 
version. 

Outlining the organizational 
structure of the new office, Mr. 
Small said that it would be much 
smaller and more compact than 
the giant WPB structure that was 
needed during the war vears. 
There will be five main bureaus 
handling respectively, industrial 
operations, priorities, field opera- 
tions, international supply, and 
the orderly demobilization of 
former WPB functions that will 
now either be closed out or. in 
fome cases, transferred to other 

bn ructions have been sent to 
the Compliance Division to con- 
tinue its expanded investigations 
and other compliance activities 
during the next few months in 
order to prevent possible vio- 


lators from getting an unfair ad- 
vantage over the vast majority of 
business concerns which have al- 
ways tried to comply with our 
orders,” Mr. Small revealed. 

The five bureaus operating un- 
der CPA are: 

(1) Industrial 
Operations. 

(2) Reconversion Priorities. 

(3) Field Operations. 

(4) International Supply. 

(5) Demobilization. 

Mr. Small joined WPB in Sep- 
tember, 1944, as executive officer. 
He was appointed Chief of Staff 
by Mr. Krug last April 28. He 
headed the Committee on Period 
One which planned WPB’s pro- 
ram for the transitional period 
between the end of the war in 
Europe and the defeat of Japan 
and which also drew up the WPB 
plan for full reconversion of in- 
dustry that went into effect on 
V-J Day. 

Mr. Small will receive a salary 
of $12,000 a year, and, under the 
provisions of the executive order, 
is to follow general policies laid 
down by John W. Snyder, Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. 


Reconversion 


President Truman 
Opens War Fund Drive 


The 1945 National War Fund 
drive was opened on Oct. 2 with 
an appeal to the nation by radio 
made by President Truman, who 
urged the American people to be 
generous to the fund and thus 
assist tne agencies which it em- 
braces to “finish the job they 
were set up to do.” In his address 
the President said in part: 

We must support these war 
fund agencies because of their 
support of our armed forces. Of 
course we gave our armed forces 
in the field the best equipment 
and supplies that we could pro- 
vide. We gave our men the best 
training and leadership we could 
secure. We gave them every- 
thing we could. But there was 
one thing that we had to depend 
on the member agencies of the 
National War Fund to supply. 
That was the plain, human friend- 
ship, the good-neighborliness, the 
little bit of home, that they pro- 
vided our service men and women 
through every USO club and unit. 


I am speaking to you tonight 
because it is important, because 
it is imperative, that these war 
fund agencies finish the job they 
were set up to do. War service 
has not ended. I don’t need to 
tell that to anyone whose son is 
still serving with the occupation 
forces or with the service troops 
in this country. For them, the 
war is till going on. That’s why 
USO and USO-camp shows must 
go on with the fine work they’ve 
been doing—until all our service 
men and women @re back home 
with us again. 


The appeal of the National 
War Fund and your local Com- 
munity War Fund is a human 
appeal for three causes—for con- 
tinued friendly services for the 
men and women who still have 
a job to do in the armed forces; 
for health and welfare services 
for our own people at home; and 
for relief and assistance for the 
war stricken people of liberated 
countries—our Allies who fought 
by our side. 


We have won the victory of 
arms; now let us push on to 
greater conquests—to the total 
victory of human justice and de- 
cency and faith in mankind. 


Let us be generous, and let us 


give abundant thanks to God in 
victory. 


Here and There 


(Continued from first page) 
corporate extravagance (with “10- 
cent dollars’) and inflationary 
consumer spending, and thus ac- 
tually enhanced economic insta- 
bility. Hence he erroneously al- 
leged a benefit of the tax, and at 
the same time failed to point out 
this inflationary feature as one of 
the important reasons for abol- 
ishing it. 

If the imminent corporate sav- 
ings from excess profits tax re- 
peal are mandatorily or other- 
wise largely devoted to wage 
rises, inflation and economic in- 
stability will again be promoted. 

% 


It seems that the foolish but 
growing accusation is being 
brought against “industry” that it 
is promoting labor strife at this 
time because it doesn’t care about 
losing production which would 
bring in additional earnings at 
1945 excess-profits rates. This 
commits a frequent basic error of 
conceiving of management poli- 
cies and interests on an industry- 
wide rather than on a company 
basis. Surely the desire to gain its 
own best competitive position by 
getting the jump in reconversion 
(as with Ford) is more to the self- 
interest of an individual company 
and outweighs any thoughts of 
paying for plant tie-ups with 
“tax-money.” 

% 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Dalton announces that the first 
steps to “nationalize” the Bank of 
England will be taken in Parlia- 
ment shortly. The real signifi- 
cance of the procedure with re- 
gard to the Bank, as with the bal- 
ance of the British socialization 
program, remains in utter confu- 
sion. British labor interests, in- 
cluding their organs of the press, 
hail the Bank changes as a de- 
cisive step, while on the other 
hand, British officials here are 
zealously soft-pedalling the ‘“so- 
called” nationalization of the 
Bank as merely a minor change 
of form rather than of substance. 

In any event it is understood 
that the joint stock banks will 
not be taken over, but that the 
Bank of England will become the 
Government’s instrument for fi- 
nancial control over them. 

ok 
Surely the Government must 
get off the fence in defining 2 
policy on the relationship of in- 
creased wages and prices. Indus- 
try. backed by reconversion chief 
Snyder, will continue to battle 
against increased labor costs un- 
less they are accompanied by 
equivalent price rises, while labor 
will push to the bitter end its fight 
for increased real income for la- 
bor and the alleged maintenance 
of consumer purchasing power. 
In any event Government ma- 
chinery will have to be estab- 
lished for the determination of ac- 
companying price increases in in- 
dividual cases and for the con- 
sideration of inequities that might 
justify particular wage increases. 

In view of the current bullish 
performance of the shares of the 
utilities in keeping pace with the 
general market rise in industrials 
and rails, it may be worth while 
to point out some grounds for 
caution. 

One should not generalize on 
the effects of tax-relief on an in- 


pany should be examined. indi- 
vidually. This applies to excess 
profits taxation, and also to the 
acceleration of amortization of 
plant, which will work: out differ- 
ently by companies; the ending 
of acceleration will cause a rise in 
the taxes of sqme companies. 

{It also must be borne in mind 
that because of ever-present rate 
regulation, the practice of: fore- 
casting net earnings by simply 


applying anticipated tax rates to 
recent and current gross income, 
is highly dangerous. Rates may be 
cut also as a result of the com- 
bination of public supplies of 


dustry-wide basis, but each com- | 


'U. S. Supreme Court Opens New Term; | 
7 Truman Present as Burton Is Sworn In 


The opening of the new term of the United States Supreme 


Court on Oct. 1 was marked by the unprecedented visit to the Court 
of President: Truman to see his first appointee, Harold H. Burton of 
Ohio (Republican), assume his post as an Associate Justice. 


The 


nomination of Mr. Burton was unanimously confirmed by the Senate 


new Associate Justice, Associated 
Press accounts from Washington 
Oct. 1 said in part: 

Veteran court officials said 
that in the court’s 155-year his- 
tory no President had appeared 
in the courtroom while serving as 
Chief Executive. 

Mr. Truman stepped into the 
yellow marble courtroom from a 
side entrance eight minutes be- 
fore the black-robed Justices 
marched to their bench at noon. 

Court attaches escorted Mr. 
Truman to a mahogany counsel 
table directly beneath the bar 
and a few feet from Chief Jus- 
tice Stone. From this point in 
front of the jammed courtroom 
he had an unobstructed view of 
the brief ceremony by which Mr. 
Burton, with whom the President 
served in the Senate, became a 
member of the high tribunal. 

The President, wearing a gray, 
double-breasted suit and soft col- 
lar shirt, chatted with Attorney- 
General Tom C. Clark and other 
acquaintances while waiting for 
the justices to appear. 

Mr. Truman stopped chatting 

and jumped to his feet quickly at 
the instant Chief Justice Stone 
appeared through the velvet cur- 
tain leading to the bench. He ex- 
changed smiles with the justices 
as they took their places. 
Justice Stone paid a tribute to 
Owen J. Roberts, who retired 
from the court last July. Then 
Mr. Burton, wearing the tradi- 
tional black silk judicial robe for 
the first time, stepped to the desk 
of Charles Elmore Cropley, clerk 
of the Court. With upraised right 
hand he swore to give justice to 
all impartially. 

After Mr. Burton took his seat, 

the President left. He was in the 
courtroom thirteen minutes. 
Mr. Burton already had taken 
an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion. It was administered by Jus- 
tice Stone in the court’s confer- 
ence room. 


In Washington advices Oct. 1 
to the New York “Times” Lewis 
Wood reported that following the 
swearing in of Justice Burton the 
court ceased work until Monday 
Oct. 8, when hundreds of petitions 
for review will be acted upon. It 
was added that hearing of argu- 
ments will begin Oct. 15, but no 
opinions are expected before the 
first part of November, at the 
earliest. 
Former Associate Justice Rob- 
erts (retired) whose place on the 


power with cutbacks in war-in- 
duced industrial consumption. 
They may also be cut by regula- 
tory bodies to bring them within 
legal rates of return—at levels as 
currently conceived as fair. or 
lower. 


Increases in the cost factor must 
also be considered. In addition 
to their own direct rises in labor 
costs. arising from wage advances 
and increases in the number of 
employees to pre-war levels, 
higher wages in the coal indus- 


‘try would entail higher costs to 


the utility companies. 
_ Moreover, buying of ‘utilities 
prompted by their supposed rela- 


Dow Jones averages exceeds that 
of the: utilities. -And the utilities 
pay out about 80% of their earn- 
ings in dividends, against 60% for 
industrials; the price-earnings ra- 
tios of high grade utility oper- 
ating companies considerably ex- 
ceeding that of industrials (the 
average of which is 15 calculated 
on the current Dow Jones average 
price combined with its compo- 
nents’ projected first-half earn- 


ings). 


on Sept. 19, as was noted in our Sept. 27 issue, page 1496. 


Regarding the seating of thee 


tively: liberal dividénd yields, is: 
‘based on.loose thinking. Actually 
the yields on the industrials in the 


Bench is taken by Justice Burton, 
was also a Republican. Justice 
Stone is the only other Republican 
in the Court, said United Press 
advices from Washington on Sept. 
30, from which we also quote: 

With Mr. Burton seated, the 
Justices will plunge into the work 
of the eight-month term. Recon- 
version is expected to bring many 
legal problems before the Court. 

It will be handicapped to some 
extent at the start by the absence 
of Associate Justice Robert H. 
Jackson, who now is in .Europe 
serving as Chief United States 
Prosecutor of war crimes. He is 
not expected back until after the 
first of the year at least. 

Justice Jackson’s absence also 
opens up the possibility that a 
number of cases heard early in the 
term may be decided by 4 to 4 tie 
votes. Such deadlocked verdicts 
automatically sustain judgments 
of lower courts. m 

Such a result becomes more ap- 
parent under scrutiny of the phi- 
losophies of the eight-man panel. 
Mr. Burton, a middle-of-the-road 
Republican, is expected to vote 
most consistently with the rather 
conservative views of Chief Jus- 
tice Stone and Justices Reed and 
Frankfurter. Justices Hugo L. 
Black, William O. Douglas and 
Frank Murphy, often joined by 
Wiley B. Rutledge, have often 
voted as a bloc, especially on is- 
sues involving governmental poli- 
cies. 

The court’s docket already con- 
tains an appeal in one maier case 
born out of wartime emergencies. 
This is the appeal of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. of Chicago, asking 
for a review of legal issues in- 
volved in the Government's seiz- 
ure of its properties tied up by 
labor troubles. 

Other major issues 
tribunal include: 

1. The North American Com- 
pany, giant holding company, and 
two kindred cases challenging 
constitutionality of the so-called 
“death sentence” clause of the 
1938 Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. 

2. A petition by The Associated 
Press urging the court to recon- 
sider its June 18 ruling that AP’s 
meimibership by-laws violate the 
Federal anti-trust laws. 

3. An appeal by the Postoffice 
Department over the issue of 
whether Esquire Magazine’s draw- 
ings are clothed sufficiently to be 
sent through the second-class 
mails. 


Veterans’ Guide Forum 


The Young Men’s Board of 
Trade sponsored a veterans’ guid- 
ance forum on Oct. 1 to provide in- 
formation and advice about op- 
portunities for returning service 
men interested in careers in the 
financial world. Edward O. 
Douglas. Assistant. Vice-President 
of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank; John A. Elbe, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Lincoin Savings Bank of 


before the 


Brooklyn, and J. Stanley Brown, 


personnel director of Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company of New 
Yerk described some of the pres- 
ént-day job opportunities and pos- 
sibilities in the banking field. 
James Lyall, President of the 
Young Men’s Board of Trade. an- 
nounced the Board’s decision to 
conduct a similar forum each 
Monday night. A panel of bank- 
ing. and investment men will be 
present each week to give coun- 
sel and answer questions of vet- 
erans interested in these fields, 
he declared. Thomas B. Noble of 
Philip Wilcox, Inc., is in charge 
of the forum which meets at 50 
Rockefeller Plaza in facilities pro- 
viaed' by the National Cash 
Register Company. 
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Must Assume Principal Role 


In Keeping World Peace: Truman 


(Continued from first page) 


Last year I came as the candi- 
date for Vice-President of the 
United States. Mr. Roosevelt and 
myself were the candidates on the 
Democratic ticket. : 


We won that election, as you 
know, and I settled down as Pres- 
ident of the Senate and its pre- 
siding officer to happily-enjoy a 
four-year term. Then suddenly, 
like a bolt out of the blue, Mr. 
Roosevelt passed away, a great 
leader, a great humanitarian, the 
greatest of our war presidents. 


The greatest responsibility that 
ever has fallen to a human being 
in the history of the world fell 
to me. In my first address to the 
Congress after that happened I 
explained to them that I had not 
sought that responsibility, nor had 
I ‘sought the honor which goes 
with that responsibility. But I had 
been a public servant in one 
phase or another for the past 30 
years, and I have never shirked 
a job. 

I shall not shirk this one. 


I told the American Congress 
and the nation that if we’re to be 
successful, and we will be, un- 
doubtedly, it would require the 
cooperation not only of the Con- 
gress, but of the country as a 
whole, for us to accomplish the 
things which Almighty God in- 
tended this great nation to accom- 
plish. 

_Just to rehearse for your bene- 
fit a few of the things that have 
happened since April 12, 1945, 
just about six months ago. The 
San Francisco Conference was 
convened on the 25th day of April, 
just 13 days after I was sworn in 
as President of the United States. 


The Conference was successful 
and just about four months after 
it was convened the United States 
approved the Charter of the 
United Nations by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. There were only 
two Senators against it and I 
never did understand why they 
were against it. 


New Foreign Policy 


At any rate, the United States 
entered on an entirely new devel- 
opment of its foreign policy. 

Some three months after that I 
went to Berlin to meet with the 
he ds of the Governments of Rus- 
sia and Great Britain in order 
to discuss the world outlook for 
the coming peace. 


The deliberations of that Con- 
ference will be felt for genera- 
tions in the final peace. 


Just a little less than a month 
after I became President, that is 
26 days after I was. inau- 
gurated, the Axis Powers in Eu- 
rope folded up. 


On the 12th day of August, 
Japan folded up. In the mean- 
time, the most earth-shaking dis- 
covery in the history of the world 


was made, the development of 
atomic power. 


’ That discovery was used in the 
last war effort against Japan and 
the effect of that atomic bomb is 


But we ‘have only begun on the 
atomic energy program. | That 
great force, if properly used by 
this country of ours and by the 


' world at large, can become the 


greatest boon that humanity has 
ever had. ~~ 


J It.can create a world which, in 
my opinion, -will .be the: happiest 


world that the sun has ever. shone 


upon. 


. Now I am-reminding you of ail 
these things which have taken 
place in the last short six months 
to impress. upon you the terrible 
responsibilities of the President 
of the United States. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is your 
President. I am telling you just 


too terrible for contemplation. | 


cause you are my friends, and I 
thing you understand the diffi- 
culties which I face. 


Cooperation Essential 

Now, it is just as necessary to 
have the cooperation of every 
branch and every member of 
every part of the Government of 
the United States, from the con- 
stable in this township to the 
President of the United States. 

We must have that cooperation. 
We must go forward. We are 
going forward. 


We understand that the road to 
peace is just as difficult and may 
be more difficult as was the road 
to victory during the war. And 
the reason for that difficulty is 
that we all distinctly understand 
that after every war there’s bound 
to be a let down. There is bound 
to be a change of attitude. 


There is bound to be a great 
many of us who say, “Oh well, I 
don’t have to work any more. I 
don’t have io e any interest 
in the welfare’o y Government 
any more.” 


We can’t have that attitude. 
We must cooperate now as we 
never have before in the history 
of the country. We have the 
greatest production machine that 
the world has ever seen. We con- 
clusively proved that free gov- 
ernment is the most efficient gov- 
ernment in every emergency. 


We conclusively proved that by 
our victory over Germany and 
Italy and Japan and their allies. 


In order to prove to the world 
that our reconversion program 
can be handled just as efficiently, 
and that our tremendous produc- 
tion machine can be operated for 
peace as well as war, we must 
all get in and push. 


Home-Front Peace Required 


That doesn’t require anything 
in the world but plain under- 
standing among ourselves. That 
requires the cooperation of man- 
agement and labor and the farm- 
ers and every storekeeper, and 
every man who has an interest in 
the Government of the United 
States. And by showing that we 
ourselves know where we are go- 
ing and why, we can show the rest 
of the world the road to liberty 
and to peace. 


We are not anywhere near 


' stalled on that road. We are only 


beginning to travel it. 


We are going to have diffi- 
culties. You can’t do anything 
worthwhile without difficulty. No 
man who ever accomplishes any- 
thing can expect to do it without 
making mistakes. The man who 
never does anything never makcs 
any mistakes. 

We may make mistakes. We 
may have difficulties, but I am 
asking you to exercise that ad- 
monition which we will find in 
the gospels and which Christ told 


Jus was the way to get along in 


the world: 


“Do by your neighbor as you 
would be done by.” 


And that applies to you and 
you just as it applies to Great 
Britain and France and China and 
Russia and Czechoslovakia and 
Poland and Brazil. The nations, 
when they decide that the wel- 
fare of the world is much more 
important than any individual 
gain which they themselves can 
make at the expense of another 
nation, then we can take this dis- 
covery which we have made and 
make this world the greatest place 
the sun has ever shone upon. 


U. S. Must Lead 


Now, in 1938, I stood on this 
platform right here and explained 
to you that our then isolationism 
would eventually lead to war. I 
made that speech after President 
Roosevelt made his speech at 


-what his responsibilities are, be- | Chicago in 1937, in which hel 


From Washington 
Ahead of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
how vigorous a man Mr. Truman 
is, he is quite annoyed with 
labor. He and his friend, Mr. 
Snyder, the reconversion director 
and preventer of inflation, rather 
amateurishly had a plan that 
would get America over the 
hump. It was that big industry 
could give an increase up to 15% 
without raising the price to the 
consumers. This, the oil com- 
panies did. Whether the other 
fellows were going to do it or 
not, we do not know. It was the 
Truman-Snyder formula that this 
was an easy way to reconversion, 
without inflation, and that’s a 
term which has been so bandied 
about that this writer ceases to 
make any pretense of understand- 
ing it. 

Anyhow, labor didn’t take the 
15%. Oil employees and other 
employees alike are seeking 30%. 
Mr. Truman figures that this is 
no way to play ball. It is an aw- 
ful mean thing to do to him. 


What then, is he likely to do in 
the premises? By way of being 
a strong man, a leader, he moved 
the Navy into the oil plants. Our 
reports are that they are taking 
no nonsense from anybody. There 
is no coddling of the employes. 
There is no coddling of the union. 


If we were of the Detroit auto- 
mobile industry, we would have 
no fear of Government embar- 
rassment in our dealings with the 
union leaders. If it was our pur- 
pose to sit it out with them, we 
would go ahead and do that on 
the strength of what we know 
about Mr. Truman. In the first 
place, his sympathies with labor 
are considerably dulled, and any 
forceful leadership that he might 
be forced to take, would be, if 
not against the labor leaders, at 
least ineffectual. 


But another situation is coming 
up out. there, bearing upon the 
whole reconversion program, and 
the getting of the wheels of prog- 
ress started again, etc., which is 
unpredictable. This is the situ- 
ation revolving around the as- 
cension of young Henry Ford II 
to the head of the Ford empire. 
It is not just such a case as it 
was several years ago when 
Edsel Ford was made president. 
Because the old man kept a hold 
on things. 


It is our information that the 
old man is now definitely through 
and it is quite apparent that 
young Henry has been given his 
head, with his mother, Edsel’s 
widow, in the driver’s seat. The 
stories that are circulating in 
Washington about their plans are 
more important on our future 
economy than anything Mr. Tru- 
man may do. One alarming story 
is that their ambition is to get 
back into first place as the pro- 
ducers of low priced cars, regard- 
less of what it costs. This story 
is to the effect that they are pre- 
pared to tell the CIO that if this 
can be done the CIO can write 
its own ticket. Manifestly, if this 
is true, the other automobile com- 
panies can’t sit out anything with 
anybody. It is our point that the 
story of America’s future labor 
relations shifts to the unpredict- 
able young Henry and his mother. 


It doesn’t have to do with Mr. 
Truman. 


warned the United States that we] me 


were approaching another world 
war. We can’t stand another 
global war. We can’t ever have 
another war unless it is total war 
and that means the end of our 
civilization as we know it. We 
are not going to do that. We are 
going to accept that Golden Rule 
and we are going forward to meet 
our destiny, which I think Al- 


and we are going to be the lead- 
ers. 


Cotton Ginned from 1945 Grop Prior to Sept. 16 
The Census report issued on Sept. 24, compiled from the indi- 
vidual returns of the ginners, shows as follows the number of bales 


of cotton ginned from the growth of 1945 prior to Sept. 16, 1945 and 
comparative statistics to the corresponding date in 1944 and 1943. 


: RUNNING BALES 
(Counting round as half bales and excluding linters) 


bales of the crops of 1944 and 1943. 


mitted by mail. 
to Sept. 1, is 462,938 bales. 


State— i945 1944 1943 
Gnited States *1,019,658 1,824,262 3,735,881 
Alabama 143,857 185,248 404,008 
Plorida 4,408 6,825 9,835 
Georgia 112.042 188,371 343,960 
Louisiana 95,494 178,090 372,840 
115,809 294,664 738,564 
Texas 442,66 456,841 122,682 
All other States LAPIS Raa 89 90,563 110,161 


*Includes 132;737 bales of the crop of 1945 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was 
counted in the supply for the season of 1844-45, compared with 48,182 and 107,053 


The statistics in this report include 20 bales of American- 
Egyptian for 1945, 175 for 1944, and 3,289 for 1943; also included are 
no bales of Sea-Island for 1945, none for 1944, and 8 for 1943. 
The ginning of round bales has been discontinued since 1941. 

The statistics for 1945 in this report are subject to revision when 
checked against the individual returns of the ginners being trans- 
The revised total of cotton ginned this season prior 


Living Costs Down 
Or Unchanged in 40 
Of 63 Cities in July 

Living costs of wage earners 
and lower-salaried clerical work- 
ers declined from June to July in 
26 of the 63 industrial cities sur- 
veyed each month by the National 
Industriak Conference Board, and 
were unchanged in 14 cities. In- 
creases were shown for 23 cities. 
The Conference Board’s report is- 
sued on Sept. 10 added: 

Declines of 0.6% occurred in 
Denver, Evansville and Youngs- 
town. There were increases of 
0.7% in New Orleans and Phila- 


delphia, and of 0.5% in Chat- 
tanooga, Macon, Roanoke, and 
Trenton. 


The following table gives the 
percentage changes in the cost of 
living in 63 cities from June to 
July, according to The Confrence 
Board indexes: 


City— “~ Change 
Philadelphia +0.7 
Chattanooga +0.5 
+0.5 


Roanoke, Va. __---- 
Trenwn, N. 


Birmingham - 
Erie, Pa. 
Eacramento 
Grand Rapids 
Buffalo 


Los Angeles 

Syracuse 


Baltimore 
Huntington, W. 


i 


Wilmingten, Del. 
—0.1 
—0.1 
—0.1 
—0.1 
—0.2 
—0.2 
—0.2 
0.2 
—0.2 
—0.2 
San Francisco-Oak!and —0.2 
—0.2 
Way, —0.3 
Bridgeport 
Youngstown —0.6 


U. S. to Have Offshore 

Jurisdiction 

President Truman on Sept. 28 
proclaimed the exclusive right of 
the United States to oil and other 
natural resources of the 759,600 
sq. miles of. “Continental Shelf,” 
wnich is submerged land contigu- 
ous to the United States mainland, 
its territories and possessions, 
covered by no more than 600 feet 
of water. The Associated Press 
in its Washington dispatch, pointed 
out that this shelf extends in most 
instances beyond the three-mile 
limit of ownership recognized by 
international law. The _ action, 
taken in an executive order, was- 
accompanied by another procla-. 
mation asserting this Govern- 
ment’s right to establish conser- 
vation zones for tne protection 
of its fisheries in areas of the high 
seus off the coasts of the United. 
States, the Associated Press 
stated, and continued: 

The President’s proclamation 
said the United States considers 
“the exercise of jurisdiction over 


the natural resources of the sub-.. 


soil and sea bed of the continental 


{shelf by the contiguous nation is 
! reasonable and just.” 


“The continental shelf,” it said, 


; ‘may be regarded as an extension 


of the land-mass of the coastal na- 
tion and thus naturally appurte- 
nant to it.” 


Its resources “frequently form 
a seaward extension of a pool or 
deposit lying within the terri- 
tory.” 

“Self-protection compels the 
coastal nation to keep close watch 
over activities off its shores which 
are of a nature necessary for util- 
ization of these resources.” 


The President declared that the 


development and discovery of new 
‘sources of petroleum and other. 
minerals should be encouraged in 


view of the werldwide need, and 
that experts believe portions of 
the United States continental. 


shelf beyond the three-mile limit 


contain valuable oil deposits. 
Oil being taken at present from 


within the three-mile limit off-the 


coast of California and there are 


geological indications that rich oil 


deposits extend’ into the Gulf of 
Mexico off the coast of Texas. 
By directive order accompany~- 
ing the proclamations, the Presi- 
dent reserved administration of 
the resources of the continental . > 


| shelf, pending legislative action, 


under the control of the Secre- 
tary of Interior. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| a God intended us to have, 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 1747) 


Tesponding weekly period one 
year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
172,200,0uU0 kwh. in the week 
ended Sept. 30, 1945, comparing 
@vith 168,500,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1944, or an in- 
crease of 2.2%. 

Lecal distribution of electricity 
amounted to 170,800,000 kwh., 
compared with 160,700,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
last year, an increase of 6.3%. 


August Hardware Store Sales 
Rise—Sales of independent retail 
hardware stores in all parts of the 
United States showed an average 
gain, in dollar volume, of 6% in 
August over the same month, last 
year, “Hardware Age’ reported 
Oct. 1), in its every-other-Thurs- 
day market summary. Sales for 
the first eight months of this year 
showed an average increase of 
11% over the same period last 
year. 

Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion — Paper production in the 
United States for the week end- 
ing Sept. 29, was 97.0% of mill 
capacity, against 94.3% in the pre- 
ceding week and 93.5% in the 
like 1944 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion; Paperboard output for the 
current week was 96%, compared 
with 93% in the preceding week 
and 95% in the like 1944 week. 


Business Failures Continue Low 
—Little change occurred in com- 
mercial and industrial failures in 
the week ending Oct. 4, reports 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Concerns 
failing showed a small increase 
from the previous week but did 
not reach one-half the number in 

comparable week of 1944. 
Failures number 13 in the week 
just ended against 10 last week 
and 27 in the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

Large failures involving liabili- 
ties of $5,000. or.meore increased 
from 6 in the prior week to 10 
this week, but they were far short 
of the 19 occurring last year. On 
the other hand, only 3 concerns 
failed with liabilities of less than 
$5,000. Most of the week’s fail- 
ures were concentrated in retail 
trade and in construction. 


One Canadian failure was re- 
ported, the same as in the prior 
week. There were 3 failures in 
Canada in the corresponding week 
@ year ago. 


Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex—Largely reflecting the rising 
trend in grain and cotton values, 
the daily wholesale commodity 
price index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., extended the up- 
ward movement that began early 
in September. The index went 
to 177.71 on October 1, the high- 
est since the wartime peak of 
178.56 reached on July 16 and 
closed at 177.50 on October 2. 
This compared with 176.94 a 
week previous and with 173.34 ai 
this time a year ago. 

Grain markets showed further 
strength. Continuing the advance 
which started late in August, 
wheat futures as well as the cash 

ain rose to new high ground for 
the current season. A dominant 
factor in the rise was the con- 
tinued heavy actual and prospec- 
tive foreign food requiremetnts. 
Rye also touched new seasonal 
peaks and other grains, except 
corn, scored good gains for the 
period. Frosts were reported in 
parts of the corn belt but a good 
Part of the crop is now said to be 
out of danger. Trading in flour 
Was quiet most of the week but 
fairly good bookings were re- 
ported on Monday of this week 
following the advance in the 
wheat subsidy rate for August. 
Production of lard and fats re- 
mained on a restricted basis. Hog 
values held firmly at ceilings with 
the limited receipts continuing in 
strong demand. 

Cotton prices displayed marked 
firmness as the week closed fol- 


towing irregular movements in 
early transactions. Aiding in the 
rise were the unexpected advance 
of 13 cents in the parity price of 
the staple to 21.58 cents as of mid- 
September and the general belief 
that Government controls will be 
continued. Caution still domi- 
nated the carded gray goods mar- 
kets as far as forward commit- 
ments were concerned. Moderate 
day-to-day sales took place, how- 
ever, following issuance of OPA 
price ceiling increases. This 
added up to a sizable volume for 
the week, most transactions being 
for spot or nearby delivery. 

With the trade still awaiting 
revision of pricing schedules, do- 
mestic wools in the Boston market 
continued very quiet. Scattered 
offerings of fine foreign wools 
met with good demand at firm 
prices but buying of foreign me- 
dium grades was cautious due to 
uncertainty of prices for domes- 
tice. Due mainly to manpower 
problems at the mills, woolen and 
worsted fabric deliveries continue 
behind schedules and Spring allo- 
cations to the men’s wear division 
are reported far below trade ex- 
pectations. 

Wholesale Food Price Index 
Higher—Advancing three cents 
from the year’s low of $4.04 ruling 
for four weeks past, the Dun & 
Bradstreet wholesale food price 
index for Oct. 2 went to $4.07. 
This was 1.7% higher than last 
year's $4.00 and was slightly 
above the $4.05 recorded on the 
like 1943 date. Up for the week 
were wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
eggs, currants, sheep and lambs. 
Declines occurred in flour and po- 
tatoes. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. 

Retails and Wholesale Trade— 
Retail trade volume for the coun- 
try at large increased slightly over 


last week and over the corre-| 


sponding week a year ago. Pur- 
chasing in some areas was re- 
ported hampered by rain or un- 
seasonable heat. On the whole, 
however, retailers’ problems con- 
tinued to be those of getting ade- 
quate supplies rather than slack- 
ening of demand, reports Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., in its review of 
trade for the past week. It was 
remarked that customers were 
paying closer attention to price- 
quality relationshops. Fall ap- 
‘parel, accessories and groceries 
were among lines with higher vol- 
ume than at the same time last 
year. 


In most apparel lines volume 
rose during the week. Especially 
in northern areas, Winter under- 
wear, night clothes, skirts and 
sweaters were best sellers. Cus- 
tomers called for ornamented 
black dresses beyond the ability of 
some retailers to secure replace- 
ments. Retailers again reported 
rayon stockings in large demand. 
Fur volume picked up. Men’s and 
boys’ sportswear sold well. 


Jewelry volume remained high; 
gold was favored over silver. 
Houseware departments noted in- 
creased interest in advance orders 
for home appliances. Rugs sold 
well with small rugs particularly 
in demand. In buying house fur- 
nishings, customers were said to 
be more selective. Piece goods 
counters had scant variety but 
volume was sustained. 


Grocery volume remained mod- 
erately above a year ago. Meat 
supplies continued in larger quan- 
tity and butchers in increasing 
numbers resumed the customary 
six-day business week. Produce, 
especially potatoes, was available 
in plenty. 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated at from 1 to 5% 
over a year ago. Regional r- 
centage increases were: New En, - 
land 3 to 6, East 2 to 6, Middle 
West —1 to +3, Northwest 4 to 8, 
South 1 to 4, Southwest 0 to 4, 
Pacific Coast 3 to 7. 

Trading in the wholesale mar- 


|sales rose by 8% and for the year 


House Group Completes 


Tax Reduction Program 


After receiving’ the administration’s proposals for tax relief in 
1946, the House Ways and Means Committee on Oct. 4 worked out its 


«wn ideas as to what form new tax 


legislation should take and turned 


the result over to the legislative drafting service to be put into bill 
form for House action, advices from the Washington Bureau of the 
“Wall Street Journal” stated. A day earlier the Committee had voted 


individuals a reduction for next’ 


year of almost half a billion dol- 
lars more than Treasury Secretary 
Vinson’s program proposed, and 
tinally reduced the excess profits 
tax rate trom 95% to 60% (ef- 
fective rate 54%), although Mr. 
Vinson had recommended out- 
right repeal of this levy. 

On October 9 the committee 
formally approved the bill and 
completed drafting its report, 
which the United Press indicated 
would be made public Oct. 10. It 
was added that following tradi- 
tional practice, the committee 
would ask the House Rules Com- 
mittee to send the bill to the floor 
under a special rule forbidding 
amendments. United Press Wash- 
ington advices Oct. 9 also said: 

“Republican members of the 

Ways and Means Committee said 
tonight that future tax reductions 
could be made only if the Ad- 
ministration stopped “wasteful 
and unnecessary spending.” 
' In a statement prepared to ac- 
company the Committee report on 
the $5,300,000,000 tax relief bill, | 
the Republicans, while welcoming 
the reductions, said, that “much 
greater” ones would be possible 
now if the Administration had 
practiced strict economy. 

It was noted by the Associated 
Press on the same day that the 
Republican members of the Com- 
mittee declared “we cannot con- 
tinue to play Santa Claus to the 
other nations of the earth and re- 
main solvent.” The Associated 
Press continued: 

Filing their “supplemental 
views” on the $5,300,000,000 peace- 
time tax-cutting bill, the Repub- 
licans blamed the size of the na- 
tional debt on “profligate spend- 
ing,” and stated: 

“Further reductions in tax rates 
can only be made if the Adminis- 
tration will cut out wasteful and 
unnecessary spending.” 

The minority committeemen 
made their “Santa Claus” state- 
ment at a time when Britain and 
other nations are seeking loans 
in this country. They said: 


kets last week was heavy; volume 
equalled that of the previous 
week and was slightly over the 
same week of last year. Reorders 
were abundant for most apparel 
lines. Deliveries of many types 
of merchandise were slow. Whole- 
salers’ stocks were irregular; in 
some sections they were reported 
to be smaller even than during 
the war. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Sept. 29, 
1945, increased by 6% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 14% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended Sept. 29, 1945, 
sales increased by 7% and for the 
year to date showed an increase 
of 11%. 


Here in New York the past 
week the garment trade was en- 
deavoring to catch up on both 
delayed production and shipments 
occasioned by the elevator strike 
in the previous week. Retail 
trade was given a lift by cooler 
weather with apparel and acces- 
sories particularly benefited. The 
rise in wholesale and retail food 
sales in the week showed no 
abatement. The scarcity of sugar, 
fats, oil and soap remained un- 
changed. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the. weekly period to Sept. 29, 
1945, increased by 2% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 14% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended Sept. 29, 1945, 


to date increased by 12%. 


“The demands upon the Federal 
Treasury are becoming increas- 
ingly heavy and the time has 
come for the Administration io 
take an inventory of our assets 
and liabilities with view to de- 
termining what we should do and 
how far we can go.... 

“Only solvent America can 
help meet the post-war problems 
of the world. 

“Billions will be needed to pro- 
vide adequate care for those who 
return home maimed and 
wounded. The dependents of 
those who made the supreme sac- 
rifice must be secured against 
want and uncertainty if we would 
do our full duty to our heroic 
dead. Those sacred obligations 
must come before all other con- 
siderations.” 

The Republicans said the $5,- 
300,000,000 tax cut is good, “but 
it is not enough.” They added: 
“The country will expect further 
and more substantial reductions in 
the next bill which will be taken 
up at the next session of Con- 
gress.” 

The program, as finally ap- 
proved by the Ways and Means 
Committee, according to the 
“Wall Street Journal,” calls for: 

i. Retention of the excess prof- 
its tax through 1946, but with the 
95% “gross” rate cut to 60%. 
This would save some 19,000 com- 
panies an estimated $1,270,000,600 
in taxes on their 1946 earnings. 

2. A reduction of 10% in the 
regular taxes on corporation in- 
comes. This will be made by cut- 
ting the 16% surtax to 12%, with 
the result that the combined 


cor- 
porate and normal surtax will 
drop on Jan. 1 from a 40% toa 


36% rate. This change, it was 
estimated, will save corporations 
an additional $404,000,000 and 
spread the savings among all tax- 
paying companies. 

3. Repeal of the so-called war- 
time declared value excess profits 
tax on July 1, 1946. Repeal of 
this tax, which must be paid even 
if a company has no income, wilt 
save an estimated $200,000,000. 

4. Repeal of the so-called war- 
time inereases in excise tax rates 
on more than a dozen goods and 
services, including rate boosts on 
telephone bills, light bulbs, alco- 
holic beverages, furs and jewelry. 
on July 1, 1946. This, it is esti- 
mated, will save taxpayers $550,- 
000,000 next year. 

Refunds will be made by the 
Treasury on tax-paid floor stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers, 
dealers and retailers at the time 
the rate reduction becomes effec- 
tive. These refunds are figured 
at $160,000,000. 

5. Repeal of the automobile 
and boat use tax stamp. Elimina- 
tion of this war-time tax will save 
auto and boat users’ about 
$135,000,000. 

6. Freeze of the social security 
payroll tax at its present 1% rate 
on employers and employees for 
1946. This tax had been sched- 
uled to rise to 242% on employers 
and employees Jan. 1 and would 
have cost them ‘nearly $1,500,- 
000,000 next year. 

7. Higher normal tax personal 
exemptions and lower surtax 
rates for individuals. 

A proviso for individuals, the 
“Wall Street Journal” noted, states 
that their reductions shall not be 
less than 10% of their tax bill, 
figured at 1945 rates. 


It is expected that the Senate 
Finance Committee will take ex- 
ception to the House committee’s 
decision to continue the excess 
profits tax for 1945 at a 60% rate. 
the ““Wall Street Journal” pointed 
out, and continued: 

Repeal of the excess profits tax 
Jan. 1, 1946, as proposed by Treas- 


come in the excess profits class. 
There was strong sentiment in the 
House committee to write in some 
provision which would have ex- 
tended relief to include ail com- 
panies. At the same time, ma- 
jority sentiment favored repeal of 
the excess profits tax Jan. 1 as “a 
business assurance” move. 
gether, these moves would have 
extended the revenue loss beyond 
the level recommended by the 
Treasury. 


tee member said that it was the 
prospect that the Senate commit- 
tee would vote to reveal the ex- 
cess profits tax and retain the re- 
duction jn the combined corporate 
normal and surtax that 


10n. 


preted their action, the proposed 
60% excess vrofits tax rate for 
1946 is the “gross” rate, compar- 
able to the present 95% rate. Un- 
der the 10° post-war credit pro- 
vision, which the committee left 


net rate of 85.5%. 
The carryback of unused excess 
profits tax credits will continue 


when the excess profits tax comes 


rear. 

The committee instructed 
experts to see if they can develop 
some way of preventing the carry- 
back from being abused. It 
would be possible for so-called 
“war babies” to stop operations 
and claim a refund of past excess 
profits tax payments. 


in combined normal and surtax 
rates will be reflected in the 
special graduated rates for com- 
panies with incomes of less than 
$50,000. 


12%. The normal tax remains 
unchanged at 24%. 


the committee improved the po- 
sition of so-called partially ex- 
empt Government bonds. Intes- 
est from these bonds is fully 
exempt from normal taxes and 
subject only to surtaxes. Thus, 
corporate income derived from 
these bonds gets the benefit of a 
25% reduction—the cut from 16% 
to 12% in the surtax rate. 

There was no indication whether 
Chairman George of the Senate 
Finance Committee will cal] the 
bill before his group in advance 
of the time it passes the House. 

The Administration’s tax pro- 
gram was given in the text of 
Mr. Vinson’s message to the Ways 
and Means Committee carried in 
the “Chronicle” Oct. 4, page 1569, 
while a reference to the House 
committee’s action on Mr. Vin- 
son’s plan appeared on page 1605. 


Labor-Management 
Charter Ratified 


Announcement has been made 
of final ratification of the labor- 
management charter to promote 
industrial peace, and of formation 
of a national committee “to pro-— 
mote an understanding and sym-. 
pathetic acceptance” of its princi- 
ples, the Associated Press reported 
from Washington, May 30. 

In a joint statement, William 
Green, American Federation of 


Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions president, and Eric Johnston, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, said 
the committee, to meet in Wash- 
ington, June 11, was now being 
organized. 

In their statement, the three 
called attention to section four of 
the charter which specifies “the 
fundamental rights of labor to 
organize and to engage in collec- 
tive bargaining with management 
shall be recognized and preserved, 
free from legislative enactment 


ury Secretary Vinson, would have 
benefited only these companies 


which would interfere with or dis- 
courage these objectives.” 


As committee members inter-_ 


through 1946, but will disappear 
off the books at the end of the 
its 


The four percentage point cut 


All the reduction was made in. 
the surtax, cuiting it from 16% to. 


By making the cvt in the surtax. 


with earnings high enough to 


To- . 


One Ways and Means Commit-- 


prompved the House group’s 


in the law. the net rate becomes. 
54%, compared with the present 


Labor president; Philip Murray, » 


& 
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Daily Average Grude Oi! Production for Week 
Ended Sept. 29, 1945 Decreased+t 70, 100 Bhis; 


The American Iron and Steel Institute estimates that the daily , 


_ THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


average gross crude oil production for the week ended Sept. 29, 1945; 
was 4,357.450 barrels, a decrease of 170,1C0 barrels per day from the 
preceding week. This sharp decline was caused largely by the oil 
‘strikes in the northern and southern areas of the Middle West, output 
‘in Texas falling off 102,100 barrels per day. The current figure was 
also 404.850 barrels per day below that for the corresponding week 
of 1944, and showed a decrease of 215,450 barrels when compared 
‘with the daily average figure as recommended by the Petroleum. 
‘Administration for War for the month of September, 1945: “Daily 
output for the four weeks ended Sept. 29, 1945, averaged 4,485,300 
barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 3,812,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 11,913,000 
‘barrels of gasoline; 1,278,000 barrels of kerosine; 3,940,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel, and 7,047,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Sept. 29, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that week 
48,204,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 31,348,000 barrels of mil- 
itary and other gasoline; 14,499,000 barrels of kerosine; 43,689,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 46,853,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


*State Actual Production 
*P_ A.W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen- ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Sept. 29, Previous Sept.29, Sept. 30, 
September Sept. 1 1945 Week 1945 1944 
Oklahoma _________- 380,000 388,000 +*391,300 — 3,300 392,450 343,400 
ere 274,000 269,400 +272,500 950 268,700 277,600 
1.000 +900 + 50 850 900 
Panhandle Texas____ 88.6C0 85,000 98,700 
Texas ....... 141,900 141,900 147,750 
West Texas ________ 413.200  — 36,800 441,300 504,050 
East Central Texas__ 112,100 — 16,350 124,350 149,800 
@ast Texas 315,300 315,300 370,950 
Southwest Texas .___ 267,550 — 24,100 286,750 341,750 
(Coastal 442,850 24,850 461,500 543,050 
Total Texas_______ 1,978,000 £1,973,041 1,780,900 —102,100 1,859,100 2,156,050 | 
North Lousiana 70,850 — 950 71,100 73,000 
‘Coastal Leuisiana __ 292,000 292,000 288,400 
Total Leuisiana__ 350,000 394,600 362,850 — 950 363,100 361,400 
Arkansas _ = 75,000 78,642 76,350 — 1,650 78,000 80,800 
Mississipp: 7,000 52,550 1,500 53,250 48,950 
500 — 50 600 300 
150 50 150 50 
200,000 181,800 20,550 197,950 210,500 
PS 13,000 12,856 — 350 13,500 13,550 
Eastern— 
(Not ine}. Ill, Ind., 
Ky.) 66,200 65,950 + 2,550 63,300 69,650 
Kentucky 28,000 29.200 — 350 28,900 28,750 
Michigan ee ee 47,000 41,200 — 3,900 46,550 49,350 
Wyoming = 93,200 96,230 ~ 11.890 106,200 100,300 
Montana —___....-. 22,000 20,300 + 200 20,150 22,400 
Colorado -__--______ 12.000 14,600 2,400 12,000 8,650 
New Mexico _.. oe 100,000 100,000 95,300 -- 9,000 102,850 106,200 
Total East of Calif. 3,686,900 3,495,150 —148,300 3,607,600 3,878,800 
886,000 £886,000 862,300 21,800 877,700 883,500 
Total United States 4,572,900 4,357,450 —170.100 4,485,300 4,762,300 


“PAW recommendations and State allowables, as shown above, represent the 
Production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 

*+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Sept. 26, 1945. 

+This is the net basic allowable as of Sept. 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 5 to 16 days, the entire State was ordered shut down 
for 5 duys, no definite aates during the month heing specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, @ total equivalent to 5 days’ shutdown time during the calendar month. 

SResommendations of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
@ESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED SEPT. 29, 1945 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 


§Gasoline 
% Dally Crude Runs Pro- %8toc 
Refining to Stills duction of tStocks tGasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. GasOil of Re- Mili- ‘Ci- 
ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. sidual tary and vilian 
District— porting age erated Blended FuelOil Fueloil Other Grade 
ae eae... 99.5 704 89.0 1,793 15,093 7,788 4,960 9,453 
Appalachian—- 
District No. 16.8 2061.6 315 885 249 1,248 1,353 
District No. 2_..____ 81.2 22 44.0 82 143 214 138 317 
87.2 483 56.4 1,642 6,097 3,282 4,481 11,855 
Okla., Kan.. Mo._____ 78.3 393 63.5 1,380 2,762 1,291 1,411 5,608 
fmiand Texas________ 59.8 233 ~ 70.6 941 441 984 897 1,651 
Texas Gulf Coast____ 99.3 480 38.8 1,739 5,427 5,217 8,088 6.263 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 96.8 294 113.1 914 1,608 1,045 1,560 2,362 
No. La. & Arkansas__ 55.9 75 59.5 209 467 273 120 2.170 
Rocky Mountain— 
No. | 13. 100.0 36 20 35 15 75 
District No. 4_____ 72.1 119 74.8 360 455 688 422 1,102 
California ._....._.. 87.3 905 $0.9 2.502 10,281 25,787 7,958 4,955 
Total U.& B.cfM. 
basis Sen:. 29, 1945 85.8 3.812 70.1 11,913 43,689 46,853 *31,348 48,204 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Sept. 22, 1945 85.8 4,499 82.8 14,545 43,620 47,601 32,745 50,156 ; 
U. S. B. af M. basis , 
Sept. 30. 1944... 4.825 14,742 43,592 64,256 36,894 40,014 


*Includes aviation and military gasoline, finished and unfinished, title to which 
still remaizs in the name of the producing company; solvents, naphthas, blending 
stocks currently indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 2,485,000 barrels unfinished 
gasoline this week, compared with 11,992,000 barrels a year ago. These figures do 
rot ineJude any gasoline on which title has already passed, or which the military 
force: may actually have in custody in their own or leased storage. tStocks at re- 
fineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,278,000- 
barrels of kerosine, 3,940,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 7,047,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the week ended Sept. 29, 1945, which 
compares with 1,570,000 barrels. 4.589,000 barrels and 7,928.000 barrels, respectively, 
adn the preceding week and 1,434,000 barrels, 4,496,000 barrels and 9,211,000 barrels, 
respectively. in the week ended Sept. 30, 1944. 


Steel Output Again Declines—Deliveries 


-- - Further Extended—Net Order Volume Lower 
“Steel price adjustments to compensate for cost factors other 


‘than any wage increase which may be granted in the steel industry 
‘Hiave practically been decided upon by OPA, states “The Iron Age,” 


-in its issue of today (Oct. 11), which further adds: “It was said 
that. the announcement of price increases in the steel industry is 


.being..held up pending a clearer 


in the way of increased wage® 


view of what the industry faces 


costs.” Such costs if they come are 
not included in the decisions al- 
ready reached with regard to 
probable steel price increases 
slated for the near future. Steel 
makers, it was said, were not able 
‘to-obtain anywhere near the re- 
lief for which they had asked. 
Any wage imacrease will result in 
demands for additional price ad- 
justments. it was said. 

“Barring unforeseen events 
price increases on many carbon 
steel products may be announced 
within the next 30 days or so. On 
an overall basis the adjustment 
may average out between $2 and 
$2.25 a ton. Higher increases will 
be made on items showing the 
greatest loss or the least return, 
while lower adjustments or none 
at all will involve products on 
which the return is considered to 
be almost enough or enough. 
Should advances be made on 
semi-finished steel, as is expected, 
corresponding increases will be 
madeé on some flat-rolled products 
to an extent which will enable 
small nonintegrated producers to 
obtain relief. 


“Because of coal strikes the 
steel ingot rat. for the industry 
this week has again declined and 
if the mine deadlock continues, 
further reduction is indicated for 
next week. 


“The opportunity of steel com- 
panies to catch up on some of 
their orders while consumers 
make last minute progress on re- 
conversion changes has_ been 
severely curtailed this week by 
coal strikes and their effects on 
steel production. Steel industry 
coal supplies never were at a 
healthy level during the past few 
years and the shutdown of coal 
mines in western Pennsylvania 
because of labor difficulties means 
not only an immediate curtailment 
in steel production but recurring 
declines in the future. 


“Normally steel companies 
should be obtaining as large an 
inventory of coal as possible at this 
time in order to offset subsequent 
severe weather conditions. If the 
latter materializes this winter. 
many steel companies will again 
be forced to operate at a lower 
rate than would otherwise be 
necessary. 


“Even though net steel order 
volume is somewhat lower in re- 
cent weeks due to additional can- 
cellations, lower operating: rates 
have tended to extend deliveries 
much farther into the _ future. 
There is no longer any doubt that 
the tightness in many steel prod- 
ucts especially flat rolled items 
will cause many steel consumers 
to revise their more optimistic 
plans for production of civilian 
products. Whether or not this 
difficulty in obtaining bars, sheets 
and strip will be prolonged de- 
pends entirely upon the course 
of present labor difficulties. 

“War expansion in steel facil- 
ities and the introduction of new 
products has enabled Canada to 
attain almost complete independ- 
ence of the United States with 
regard to steel supply. Before the 
war the Canadian automotive in- 
dustry imported practically all 
sheets used in the manufacture of 
automobiles there, as well as a 
large percentage of castings. These 
export potentialities will be dras- 
tically changed upon completion 
of the new sheet and strip mill 


unit at the Hamilton works of the 


Steel Co. of Canada.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Oct. 8 announced that 
telegraphic reports which it had 
received indicated that the op- 
erating rate of steel companies 


Noig—Stocks of kerosine at Sept. 29, 1945 amounted to 14,499,000 barrels, as 
againgt 14.237,000 barrels a week earlier and 14,683,000 barrels a year before. 


having 94% of the steel cavacity 
of the industry will be 73.5% of 
capacity for the week beginning 


Oct. 8, compared with 79.7% one 
week ago, 80.3% one month ago 
and 96.9% one year ago. The 
current rate represents a decrease 
of 6.2 points or 7.8% from the 
preceding week. The operating 
rate for the week beginning Oct. 
8 is equivalent to 1,346,300 tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,459,800 tons one week 
ago, 1,470,800 tons one month ago, 
and 1,743,200 tons one year ago. 


“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets on Oct. 8, stated in part as 
follows: 


“Although steel demand still is 
heavy, increasing labor disturb- 
ances spread widely over the 
country have a definitely deter- 
ring effect on buyers. 


“In addition to a greater num- 
ber of suspensions by steel con- 
sumers because of strikes in their 


own organizations or in others on 
which they are dependent for sup- 
plies and services, greater caution 
is being shown by many buyers 
in making future commitments, 
pending possible clarification in 
general wage policies during the 
next several weeks, possibly as a 
result of management-labor con- 


ferences early in November. 


“Caution is being exhibited not 
only by consuming manufacturers 
in even greater degree by 
building contractors, who want a 
much clearer idea than they have 
at present as to what labor costs 
will be six to nine months from 
now. They also need more def- 
inite assurances as to deliveries 
of materials than are possible un- 


but 


der present disturbed conditions. 


“Steel production, as well as de- 
mand, also is being adversely af- 
fected, a major threat at the mo- 


ment being increasing disturb- 
ances in the soft coal industry. 
Some large steel producers have 
less than a week’s supply of coal 
on hand and more blast furnaces 
are being forced to suspend. Con- 
sumers of foundry coke are be- 
ing given drastic cuts 


shipments. A large eastern by- 


product coke producer has been 
compelled to reduce foundry ship- 


ments 50%, at a time when foun- 


dry labor supply was beginning 


to show some improvement. 

“The poor outlook in pig iron 
production has given 
strength to scran, which in some 
instances recently showed some 
easing. However, should steel in- 
got production be sharply reduced, 
with much dependent on oil work- 
ers’ reaction to Government con- 
trol of plants, some strength in 
scrap might be lost. 


“In spite of these adverse fac- 
tors demand for steel is active and 
there is increasing: disposition 
among producers to put customers 
on a quota basis to assure all a 
reasonable fair share of available 
material. This is noted particu- 
larly in sheets. where pressure is 
heaviest. Many mills, however, 
are booked so far ahead that such, 
rationing will not be felt for some 
time. Some producers set up their 
schedules on such a basis shortly 
after the end of the war and in 
some cases have not yet formally 
opened books for first quarter, al- 
though assuring regular customers 
they will be given at least as 
much as they were allotted for the 
current quarter. 

“Iron ore shipments in Septem- 
ber, at 10,543,099 gross tons, is 
short by 785,930 tons of the move- 
ment in the corresponding months 
last year. Cumulative shipments 
td Oct. 1 totaled 61,671,771 tons, 
4,231,413 tons less than to the 
same date last year.” 


in coke 


some 


Snyder's Planfor 
Ship Disposal Opposed 


The National Federation of 
American Shipping, Ine. its 
strongly opposed to the recom- 
mendations made recently 
Reconversion Director Snyder for 
the disposal of the $15,000,000,000 
merchant fleet built during the 
war, according to a special dis- 
patch from Washington, to the 
New York “Times,’ Oct. 3, 
Through its President, Almon E. 
Roth, the Federation, which com- 
prises practically all American- 
flag ship owners, contended. that 
Mr. Snyder was advocating meas- 
ures which would favor foreign 
shipping at a time when many 
new countries were about to join 
in the race for foreign trade. He 
mentioned Soviet Russia as one 
which had developed a sudden in-~- 
terest in a merchant marine, The 
“Times” further said. 


Mr. Snyder’s views on the mer< 
chant fleet were embodied in a 
letter which he wrote on Sept. 27 
to the Senate Commerce Commis- 
sion, recommending changes in 
the Ship Sales Bill. He wrote: 


looking at the ship disposal prob- 
lem as part of the overall question 
of international trade and com- 
merce and foreign policy. 


“This bill is conceived too nar 
rowly. We live in a world in 
which our own safety and pros- 
perity are directly dependent on 
the maintenance of friendly re- 
lations with other countries and 
on their economic progress as well 
as our own.” 


One of Mr. Snyder’s recom- 
mendations, to which Mr. Roth 
took strong exception, would 
eliminate from the ship sales bill 
a clause which gives American 
ship operators first option for the 
purchase of fast ships for a six 
month period. 


Farley Named Head 
Foreign Trade Group 


i former Postmaster General of the 
United States, of an invitation to 
serve as Chairman of the New 
York Convention Committee of 
the Thirty-second National For- 
eign Trade Convention was an- 
nounced on Oct. 8 by Eugene P. 
Thomas, President of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. Mr. Far- 
ley, a director of the Council, is 
Chairman of the board of The 
Coca-Cola Export Sales Company, 


Concerning the convention, 
which will be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York, No- 
vember 12, 13 and 14, the new 
Committee Chairman prepared 
the following statement: 


“A war-torn world which has 
directed for long years all thought 
and energy to the problems of 
military effort and which has had 
too little time to spare for con- 
structive policies is now finding 
again before it the arduous and 
more complex tasks of peace. We 
shall not succeed in binding up 
the wounds of the world, in meet- 
ing the long unsatisfied needs of 
its peoples and in eliminating the 
root causes of war unless we es- 
tablish America’s commercial re- 
lationships with the world on 
mutually advantageous policies 
and with a long-range viewpoint. 
The Thirty-second National For- 
eign Trade Convention held at 
this time should be in a position 
to make a constructive contribu- 
tion to the formulation of such a 
program.” 

Serving with Mr. Farley as 
Vice-Chairman of the New York 
Convention Committee are: John 
B. Glenn, President of the New 
York Board of Trade; Leroy A. 
Lincoln, President of the Chamber 


of Commerce of the State of New 
York, and Allan M. Pope, Pres- 
ident of the Commerce and In- 


dustry Association of New York, ,~ 
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“In general, may I urge upon 
the Committee the desirability of - 


Acceptance by James A. Farley, © 
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Woody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES? 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1945— U.8s. Avge. 
Dally Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings® Corporate by Groups* 
averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Bea R.R. P.U. Indus 
Oct. ___ 422.81 116.22 120.84 119.00 116.22 109.24 112.37 116.22 120.02 


9 
8 122.78 116.22 120.64 118.80 116.22 109.24 112.37 116.22 120.02 
6 122.72 116.22 120.84 119.00 116.22 109.24 112.37 116.22 120.02 
5 122.56 116.22 120.44 119.00 116.22 109.24 112.37 116.22 120.02 
= _ 122.42 116.02 120.84 119.00 136.02 109.06 112.37 116.22 120.02 
. _ 422.41 116.02 120.64 119.00 116.02 108.88 112.19 116.22 120.02 
2 122.31 116.02 120.84 118.80 115.82 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.82 
Dien _ 122.25 116.02 120.63 118.80 116.02 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.82 
28 
21 


Sept P _ 422.19 116.02 120.84 118.80 115.82 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.82 
421.97 115.82 120.43 118.80 116.02 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.61 
14.____.. 121.98 116.02 120.84 118.80 116.02 108.70 112.19 116.22 119.61 
4__..... 122.03 116.02 120.63 119.20 116.22 108.52 112.37 116.02 119.61 
_ } 2 122.09 116.02 120.84 119.00 116.22 10852 112.56 116.02 119.41 
24... 121.91 115.82 120.63 119.00 116.02 108.16 112.56 115.63 119.41 
a 121.91 115.82 120.84 119.00 116.22 108.16 112.56 115.82 119.41 
aes 122.14 116.02 121.04 119.20 116.02 108.34 112.93 115.82 119.41 
. as 122.36 115.82 120.84 119.20 116.02 108.16 112.93 115.82 119.00 
c _ , 122.39 115.82 120.84 119.20 115.82 108.16 112.93 115.63 119.00 
aa 122.80 116.02 121.04 119.41 116.02 108.34 112.93 115.63 119.41 
See 122.89 116.22 121.04 119.61 116.22 108.34 113.31 115.63 119.61 
ES 122.92 116.02 121.04 119.41 116.02 108.16 112.93 115.63 119.61 
c | aa 122.93 116.02 121.04 119.20 116.02 108.16 112.93 115.43 119.41 
OS 122.29 115.43 120.63 118.80 115.43 107.44 112.19 114.85 119.2¢ 
222.38 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.04 107.09 112.19 114.27 119.26 
31_______ 122.01 114.85 121.04 118.40 114.85 106.04 111.25 114.27 119.2U 
 &§ 2a 121.92 114.66 120.02 118.60 114.46 106.04 110.52 114.08 119.41 
ff. 120.88 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 109.24 113.89 118.60 
High 1945..-. 123.05 116.22 121.04 119.61 116.22 109.24 113.31 116.22 120.02 
Low 1945.__.__ 120.55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.48 108.52 113.70 118.20 
Year Ago 
Oct. 9, 1944.. 119.52 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.75 103.30 107.09 114.08 117.20 
2 Years Ago 


Oct. 9, 1943. 120.56 110.88 119.00 116.41 111.07 98.73 103.13 113.89 116.41 


MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


1945— U.8s. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpc- Corporate by Ratings* te by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
i ee 1.57 2.84 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.21 3.04 2.84 2.65 

1.57 2.84 2.61 2.84 3.21 3.04 2.84 2.65 

1.58 2.84 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.04 2.84 2.65 

5. se 1.59 2.84 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.33 3.04 2.84 2.65 
C—O 1.60 2.85 2.61 2.70 2.85 3.22 3.04 2.84 2.65 

1.60 2.85 2.61 2.70 2.85 3.05 2.84 2.65 

1.61 2.85 2.61 2.86 3.23 3.05 2.85 2.66 

1.61 2.85 2.62 2.71 2.85 3.23 3.05 2.85 2.66 

Sept. 1.63 2.85 2.61 2.71 2.86 3.23 3.05 2.66 
1.65 2.86 2.63 2.85 3.23 3.05 2.67 
“SP 1.66 2.85 2.61 rR gS 2.85 3.24 3.05 2.84 2.67 
es 1.65 2.85 2.62 2.69 2.84 3.25 3.04 2.85 2.67 

. 1.65 2.85 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.25 3.03 2.85 2.68 
Sa 1.67 2.86 2.62 2.70 2.85 3.27 3.03 2.87 2.68 
SE 1.67 2.86 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.27 3.03 2.86 2.68 
SE 1.65 2.85 2.60 2.69 2.85 3.26 3.01 2.86 2.68 
BE 1.64 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.85 3.27 3.01 2.86 2.70 

1.64 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.01 2.87 2.70 
RE 1.60 2.85 2.60 2.68 2.85 3.26 3.01 2.87 2.68 

me 1.60 2.84 2.60 2.67 2.84 3.26 2.99 2.87 2.67 

_ See 1.60 2.85 2.60 2.68 2.85 3.27 3.01 2.87 2.67 

| ee 1.60 2.85 2.60 2.69 2.85 3.27 3.01 2.88 2.68 
7 UL 1.64 2.88 2.62 2.71 2.88 3.31 3.05 2.91 2.69 
US, Ae 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.33 3.05 2.94 2.69 
ie: 1.66 2.91 2.60 2.73 2.91 3.39 3.10 2.94 2.69 
1.69 2.92 2.65 2.72 2.93 3.39 3.14 2.95 2.68 
2.96 2.68 2.75 2.97 3.44 3.21 2.96 2.72 
High 1945_____ 1.80 2.98 2.71 2.76 2.99 3.48 3.25 2.97 2.74 
Low 1945. 1.57 2.84 2.60 2.67 2.84 3.2% 2.99 2.84 2.65 

1 Year Ago 
Oct. 9, 1944__ 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.02 3.55 3.33 2.95 2.79 

2 Years Ago 
Oct. 9, 1943_- 1.80 3,12 2.70 2.83 2.26 3.83 3.56 2.96 2.83 


*These prices are computed from average yiclas on the basis of one “typical” bond 


(3% % ‘coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
‘level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes w 1 d 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. , ee 


Electric Output for Week Ended Oct. 6, 1945. 
1.99/, Below That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Oct. 6, 
1945, was approximately 4,028,286,000 kwh., which compares with 
4,375,079,000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, and 4,038,- 
5$2,000 kwh. in the week ended Sept. 29, 1945. The output for the 
week ended Oct. 6, 1945 was 7.9% below that for the same week 


in 1944. 
PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 


Major G hical Divisi 
eographic visions— ct. , 

Middle Atlantic... 3.9 26 4.2 3.7 
Central Industrial_....... 11.4 11.0 12.3 119 
10 06 2.0 0.6 
Southern States_....... 11.1 9.7 10.6 4.1 
Rocky Mountain. °16 *33 *3.1 1.3 
6.0 8.1 5.9 79 


| 
| 
| 


Total United States 
*Increase over similar week in previous year. 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, 
Week Enced— 1945 1944 over tte 


uo 
tS 


over 1944 1943 1932 1929 
3,940,854 + 1. 3,919,398 1,415,704 1,711,625 
295,254 4,377,152 —19 4,184,143 1,433,903 1,727,225 
benny} 4,380,930 + 0.1 4,196,357 1,440,386 1,732,031 
pw 4,390,762 + 10 4,226,705 1,426,986 1,724,728 
432,304 4,399,433 + 0.7 4,240,638 1,415,122 1,729.66 
4,395,337 4.415.368 — 0.5 4,287,827 1,431,910 1,733,110 
4,451,076 -—I11.5 4,264,824 1,436,440 1,750,056 
4,418,298 -—68  4,322195 1,464,700 1,761,594 
4,414,735 —63 4,350,511 1,423,977 1.674 588 
4,227,900 17.5 4,229,262 1,476,442 1,806,259 
187 4,394,839 —6.6 4,358,512 1,490,863 1,792,131 
by 8,913 4,377,333 4,359,610 1,499,459 1,777,854 
038.542 4.365.907 — 7.5 4,359.003 -1.505,.216 1.819.276 
4,028,286 4,375,079 4,341,754 1,507,503 1,806,403 
------ 4,354,575 4,382,260 1,528,145 1,798,633 
4,345,352 4,415,405 1,533,028 1,824,160 
4,358,293 4,452,592 1,525,410 1,815,749 


'Nalional Fertilizer Association Commodity Price 
Index Makes Fractional Gain 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Oct. 8 advanced 
fractionally to 140.1 for the week ended Oct. 6, 1945, from 139.9 for 
the preceding week. A month ago the index stood at 139.8, and a year 
;ago at 139.5 all based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. ‘the Associa- 
tion’s report issued on Oct. 8 went on to say: 

Three of the composite groups of the index advanced during the 
latest week and the remaining group of the index remained un- 
changed. The greatest gains took place in the farm products group 
with the three subgroups of this index sharing in the advance. The 
cotton index advanced to a new all-time peak. Most grains were up 
and took the grains index back to its highest point, which was pre- 
viously reached June 2, 1945. The livestock index advanced with the 
lower prices for poultry not sufficient to ofiset the higher quotations 


because of higher e 
and dressed fowl. 
all-time peak. 

During the week nine price series in the index advanced and 
three declined; in the preceding week 13 advanced and six declined; 
in the second preceding week 10 advanced and seven declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100° 


prices in spite of lower quotations for potatoes 
he textiles index advanced slightly to a new 


% Latest Preceding Month Year 
fach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
3ears to the Group Oct.6, Sep. 29, Sep.8, Oct. 7, 
Total Index 1945 1945 1945 1944 

25.3 Food ie 141.0 140.9 142.0 142.5 

OE 145.2 145.2 145.2 145.1 
nena 163.1 163.1 163.1 163.1 

23.0 166.3 164.9 164.3 165.5 
216.8 213.1 214.6 206.6 
158.9 157.9 158.1 160.5 

17.3 i29.7 129.7 129.9 130.1 
Miscellaneous 132.8 132.8 132.8 132.2 
8.2 , 159.0 158.5 157.1 155.5 
109.6 109.6 108.9 104.1 
6.1 154.7 154.7 153.8 154.0 
1.3 Chemicals and 125.8 125.8 125.8 126.1 
3 118.3 118.3 118.3 118.3 
3 ee 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.9 
3 ETE 104.9 104.9 104.8 104.7 
100.0 All groups combined___-_......___ 140.1 139.9 139.8 139.5 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Oct. 6, 1945, 109.1: Sept. 29, 1945, 109.0 and 
Oct. 7, 1944, 108.7. 


Moody’s Common Stock Yields 


For yields in prior years see the following back issues of the 
“Chronicle”: 1941 yields (also annually from 1929), Jan. 11, 1942, 
page 2218; 1942 levels, Jan. 14, 1943, page 202; 1943 yields, March 16, 
1944, page 1130; 1944 yields, Feb. 1, 1945, page 558. 


MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 200 COMMON STOCKS 
Average 


Industriais Railroads Utilities Banks Insurance Yield 

(125) (25) (25) (15) (10) (200) 
January, 1945_____-- 4.4 6.3 5.2 aa 3.6 4.6 
february, 1945_______ 4.2 5.9 5.0 33 3.4 4.3 
Mareh, 1946........_. 4.4 6.2 5.1 3.6 3 4.6 
4.1 5.5 4.8 3.4 3.4 4.3 
ene 4.1 5.5 4.7 3.4 2.3 4.2 
, > aaa 4.1 5.3 4.6 3.3 3.4 4.2 
5.6 4.5 3.4 3.4 4.3 
Sl 3.9 5.7 4.5 3.4 3.4 4.1 
5.3 4.2 3.4 3.3 


Freezing Controls on France Almost Ended 


France has been almost completeiy released from the Treasury 
Department’s freezing controls, Secretary Vinson declared on Oct. 4. 
At the same time the Secretary announced the lifting of the Treas- 
ury’s import and export controls over checks, drafts, bills of exchange 
and other payment instructions being sent to or from blocked 
countries. The Treasury Department’s announcement also said: 

As a result of these two major® 
steps in the Treasury’s defrosting | tionals who are not within France 
program there are no freezing re- |or any other blocked country are 
strictions on current transactions |effectively unblocked without 
with France. Trade between | certification except that property 
France and any unblocked coun-/|belonging to corporations and 
try may now be freely financed |cther organizations wherever lo- 
through the United States. Re- | cated which are owned by persons 
mittances may be made to France |in France will continue to be 
in unlimited amounts, for any |blocked until certified by the 
purpose, and through any evail- | French Government. 
able channels, including the send- It was added that “Secretary 
ing ef checks, drafts, or money | Vinson has been informed by 
orders. Powers of attorney and French Minisier of Finance 
proxies may be treely sent to} Pleven that American property in 
France. Securities may be ex- |France will immediately be un- 
ported to France although the im- | blocked and that French exchange 
portation into the United States of |control restrictions on transiers 
most securities continues to be | between France and the United 
controlled under General Ruling | States will be liberalized.’ The 
No. 5 in order to preclude the dis- |Treasury Department further said: 
posal of loot in our markets. | This orderly defrosting was 

To prevent the release of prop- made possible by, the successful 
erty in the United States which is | conclusion of negotiations be- 


for cattle, lambs and sheep. The foods index advanced fractionally | 


held in French names, but is ac- 
tually enemy ownéd, all assets in 
which persons in France have an 
interest will remain frozen until 
the Government of France has 
had an ovportunity to check the 
beneficial ownership. Once the 
French Government certifies that 
such assets are in fact French 
owned, they will also be released 
from the freezing controls. In 
the meantime such assets may be 
supervised and managed by their 
owners. 

Assets belonging to French na- 


|tween the Treasury Department 
‘and the French Ministry of Fi- 
‘prance. In a letter to Secretary 
Vinson Finance Minister Pleven 
has expressed his conviction that 
United States freezing controls 
have “effectively. prevented the 


in the United States during the 
war to the great detriment of the 
common enemy and to the ad- 
vantage of the French people.” 
In order that all interested per- 
sons may be fully informed of the 
understanding with respect to de- 


enemy from looting French assets ; 


frosting, Secretary Vinson today 
released the complete text of the 
letiers exchanged with M. Pleven. 
Similar negotiations are under 
way with other liberated coun- 
tries. It is anticipated that de- 
frosting programs for such coun- 
tries will shortly be announced. 
The above changes result from 
the issuance of General License 
No. 92 and the extensive amend- 
ment of General Ruling No. 5A. 
Treasury officials pointed out that 
as a result of the change in the 
Ruling checks and drafts other 
than those which prior to V-J Day 
have been within enemy territory, 
or territory which has been occu- 
pied by the enemy, may again be 
freely imported into the United 
States. Such items may also be 
collected and paid if licensed by 
‘the Treasury. While the freezing 
Order prohibits the exportation of 
checks, drafts, or securities to 
blocked countries, these items 
may now be exported to any 
blocked country, such as France, 
to which a general license has 
been granted covering their ex- 
portation. 


The continuation of the prohibi- 
tion against the collection or pay- 
ment of checks and drafts which 
prior to V-J Day have been with- 
in enemy territory or territory 
which has been occupied by the 
enemy will render valueless any 
such instruments which have been 
issued under duress or otherwise 
looted by the aggressor nations. 
The Treasury announced that its 
policy will be to refuse to license 
the collection or payment of such 
items. It was pointed out how- 
ever that the amendment to Gen- 
eral Ruling 5A in general author- 
izes the return of such items to 
the foreign sender provided they 
are stamped to indicate that their 
payment is prohibited under the 
General Ruling. 


Purchase Site for New 
Beekman Street Hospital 


The purchase of a site for the 
new $2,750,000 modern Beekman- 
Downtown Hospital was an- 
nounced on October 5 by Elisha 
Walker, Chairman of the hospital 
board. The property is a plot of 
approximately 30,000 square feet 
covering the full frontage of Wil- 
liam Street between Beekman 
and Spruce Streets. William C. 
Langley, Chairman of the Build- 
ing Fund, is confident that the 
selection of this site. which has 
been approved by the Hospital 
Council of the City of New York, 
will be of tremendous value in se- 
curing the support necessary to 
reach a goal of $2,750,000 for a 


modern hospital, together with 
clinics and attendant facilities for 
the benefit of the daytime and 
resident population of lower Man- 
hattan. Mr. Walker said: 

“It is due to the cooperation of 
Charles F. Noyes that we were 
able to acquire this desirable lo- 
cation in the heart of the finan- 
cial, insurance and _ industrial 
community of lower New York. 
Mr. Noyes has sold this property 
to us considerab!y below iis as- 
sessed valuation of $605,009.” 

This property was acquired by 
Mr.-Noyes a few yeai's ago from 
the New York Telephone Com- 
pany which had accumulated the 
parcels. 


Meody’s Baily 
Commedity Index 


Get: 2, 7049. 259.2 
Two weeks ago, Sept. 25____._._-_._..._ 259.4 
Month Gept: 26s 
Year apo, 250.5 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Oct. 
3 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of ail 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Sept. 15, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Sept. 15 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,030,367 shares, which amount was 14.47% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 7,015,000 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Sept. 8 of 
1,522,085 shares, or 13.70% of the total trading of 5,558,200 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Sept. 15 amounted to 475,490 shares or 13.07% of the total 
volume on that Exchange of 1,818,435 shares. During the week ended 
Sept. 8 trading for the account of Curb members of 413,900 shares 
was 12.96% of the total trading of 1,596,485 shares. . 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED SEPT. 15, 1945 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
Short sales. — 194,910 
tOther sales. 6,820,090 
Total sales 7,015,000 
®. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: . 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in whicb 
they are registered— 
fota) purchases 592,850 
Short sales 112,180 
3Other 450,990 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases5__ 182,100 
short sales 16,800 
tOther sales 166,480 
Total sales 183,280 2.60 
8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases___ 228,127 
Short sales 21,800 
tOther sales 259,040 
Total sales. 280,840 3.63 
4. Total— 
Total purchases. 1,003,077 
Short sales 150,780 
20ther sales 876,510 . 
Total sales. 1,027,290 14.47 


Tetal Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Curb Exchange ané Steck 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED SEPT. 15, 1945 


4. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total ior week t% 
Short sales. 35,060 
2Other sales-_. 1,783,375 
Total sales 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Total purchases 140,770 
tOther sales___- 137,425 
150,785 2.02 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
24,790 
Short sales 2,700 
8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— * 
12.200 
49,555 
Total sales 61,755 3.15 
4. Total— : 
Total purchases_ 238,580 
‘©. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
s8Customers’ other 72,968 
Total purchases. 72,968 
Total sales 74,245 


*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners. including special partners. 

+In caiculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the sees a ai volume on the Exchange for the reason that 

volume includes only sales. 

= ‘Round ot ‘aan. sales which a exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘other sales.” 

$Sales marked ‘“‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


‘Civil Engineering Construction $74,731,000 
For Week of October 4 


Civil engineering construction volume totals $74,731,000 for the 
week, the third highest volume reported in 1945, according to re- 
ports to “Engineering News-Record.” The week’s total is 16% below 
the 1945 high of a week ago, but tops the corresponding 1944 week’s 
total by 182%, and is 7% greater than the previous four-week moving 
average. The report issued on Oct. 4 added: 


Private construction, though 13% under the five-year high of 
a week ago, is 1,703% above the volume for the 1944 week. Public 
construction is 25 and 36% lower, respectively, than a week ago 
and a year ago. Federal work declines 10% from last week, and 
is down 71% from last year. State and municipal work drops 30% 
from the preceding week’s total, but is up 45% compared with a 
year ago. 


The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $1,570,- 
985,000 for the 40-week period, a 12% increase over the $1,406,091 ,000 


reported in 1944. Private construction, $621,738,000, is 111% higher 


than last year, but public construction, $949,247,000, is 15% lower 


as a result of the 25% decrease in federal work. State and municipal 
volume, $268,510,000, tops the 1944 period by 36%. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the current week, 
last week, and the 1944 week are: 


Oct. 4,1945 Sept.271945 Oct.5, 1944 

Total U.S. Construction___._ $74,731,000 $88,817,000 $26,530,000 
Private Construction ______ 59,974,000 69,218,000 3,326,000 
Public Construction -_____- 14,757,000 19,599,000 23,204,000 
State and Municipal ___ 9,928,000 14,247,000 6,824,000 


Commercial building volume reached its highest volume since’ 
the week of January 16, 1941, and industrial building was the highest 
reported in 1945, except for the five-year high of the preceding 
week. In addition to these two classes of work, sewerage, bridges, 
and streets and roads report increases over their totals -for the 
corresponding 1944 week. Gains over a week ago are in sewerage, 
commercial buildings, public buildings, earthwork and drainage, and 
unclassified construction. Subtotals for the week in each class of 
construction are: waterworks, $316,000; sewerage, $1,156,000; bridges, 
$1,525,000; industrial buildings, $28,248,000; commercial building and 
large-scale private housing, $26,046,000; public buildings, $3,153,000; 
earthwork and drainage, $1,803,000; streets and roads, $4,762,000; 
unclassified construction, $7,722,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $23,- 
023,000. It is made up of $16,523,000 in state and municipal bond 
sales, and $6,500,000 in corporate security issues. The week’s finan- 
cing brings 1945 volume to $1,672,259,000, a total 4% above the 
$1,615,470,000 reported for the 40-week 1944 period. 


Proposed Engineering Construction Backlog Totals $23.7 Billions 
The proposed construction backlog of identified and recorded 
engineering projects totais $23,672,516,000 for the period from Jan. 
1, 1943 through Sept. 27, 1945 according to reports to “Engineering 
News-Record.” Of this future construction backlog, $11,090,641,000, 
or 47% of the proposed reserve, have plans under way or completed, 


and on projects valued at $2,020,707,000 all financing arrangements 
have been completed. 


Bankers’ Dollar Acceptances Outstanding on 
August 31 $128,035,000 


The volume of bankers’ dollar acceptance outstanding on Aug. 31 
amounted to $128,035,000, an increase of $11,318,000 from the July 31 
total, according to the monthly acceptance survey issued Sept. 17 by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. As compared with a year 
ago, the Aug. 31 total represents a gain of $18,403,000. P 

In the month-to-month comparison, domestic shipments, dollar 
exchange and those based on goods stored in or shipped between 
foreign countries were lower and imports, exports, domestic ware- 
house credits were higher, while in the yearly analysis all the items 
except exports and these based on goods stored in and shipped be- 
tween foreign countries were lower in Aug., 1945 than a year ago. 

The Reserve Bank’s report follow: 


MONTHLY ACCEPTANCE SURVEY 


BANKERS DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


Federal Reserve District— Aug. 31, '45 July 31, °45 Aug. 31, '44 
$17,322,000 $17,223,000 $11,444,000 
9,126,000 8,314,000 7,913,900 
2,226,000 1,199,000 2,546,000 
2.379,000 3,025,000 2,509,000 
8 St. Louis___ 247,000 273,000 907,000 
168,000 118,000 87,300 
530,060 528,000 106,000 
$128,035.000 $116,717,000 $109,632,000 
Increase for month________$11,318,000 Increase for year_-__--__ $18,403,000 
ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 
Aug. 31, July 31, '45 Aug. 31, '44 
9,729,000 9,021,000 10,215,000 
Domestic shipments___.____.______. 9,333,000 10,087,000 8,670,000 
Domestic warehouse credits___.______ 16,048,000 12,343,000 12,919,000 
225,000 341,000 155,000 
Based on goods stored in or shipped 
between foreign countries__.______. 1,606,000 4,217,000 2,817,000 


BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 


Own bills ____$50,248,000 Bills of others____- $50,265,000 $100,513,000 
Increase for month________$10,511,000 
CURRENT MARKET RATES ON PRIME BANKERS ACCEPTANCES SEPT. 17, 1945 
Dealers’ Rates Dealers’ Selling Rates 
va 
is 
ts 
5 


The following table, compiled by us, furnishes a record of the 
volume of bankers’ acceptances outstanding at the close of each 
month since August, 1942: 


1942— 1943— 


A 31 139 304,000 
ug. ,304, Sept. 30_______ 117,016,000 | Sept. 30__-____ 111,101,000 
3ept. 30______ 123.494,000 | Oct. 30_______ 114,883,000 | Oct. 31_______ 114,953,000 
Hine 121.2h9 09° | Nov. 30_______ 115,336,000 
Dee 116,814,000 | Dec. 30_______ 128,944,000 
1943— 1944— 
119,682,000 | Jan. 31__.____ 120,497,000 | Jan. 31__-____ 129,743,000 
Feb. 27___-. 127,062,000 | Feb. 29_______ 134,772,000 | Feb. 28_______ 126,269,000 
Mar. 31_____ _- 129,818,000 | Mar. 31_______ 129,358,000 | Mar. 31_______ 127,512,000 
3 SE 128,350,000 | Apr. 29.______ 125,566,000 | Apr. 30.______ 116,825,000 
May .29......_ 135,815,000 | May 31_._____ 113,139,000 | May 31_______ 104,356,000 
June 30 ______ 139,846,000 | June 30_______ 111,675,000 | June 30_._____ 106,893,000 
110,250.000 | July 31___.__ 138,692,000 | July 31_______ 116,717,000 
130,244,000 | Aug. 31_______ 109,632,000 | Aug. 31_______ 128,035,000 
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Merge N. Y. Office of «8: 
London “Financial Times” 
And “News” 


Incident to the acquisition by 
the Financial News, Ltd., in Lon- 
don of controlling mterest of tHe 
“Financial Times” of London, we 
are advised that by a resolution 
of the Board of Directors of the 
two companies, it was decided 
that the two newsper-rs 
merged under the title: “The Fi- 
NaNncial wie 
Financial News.” 


The advices to us Sept. 28 
also stated that the merger 
would take place Oct. Ist. Har- 
greaves Parkinson, Editor of “The 
Financial News,” is the Ecitor of 
the newly-expanded paper, which 
will combine the best editorial 
features of both dailies. We are 
further advised: 


As both staffs are being taken 
over “The Financial Times’. will 
dispose of an amount of talent and 
experience unrivaled in the his- 
tory of British financial jouralism. 
The group of which Viscount 
Moore is Managing Director, in- 
cludes also two subsidiaries: “The 
Banker” (Editor: M. Dacey) and 
“The Investors Chronicle” (Editor: 
J. Wincott). The Financial News 
Ltd. hold also a 50% part in The 
London Economist. 

“The Financial Times” has.set 
up temporary New York Offices 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza (Suite 
4436). A 

An item regarding the purchase 
of controlling interest in the 
“Financial Times” by the “Fi- 
nancial News” appeared in our 
issue of Aug. 2, page 546. 


Patterson Sworn in as 


Secretary of War 

On Sept. 27 Robert P. Patterson 
took the oath of office as Secre- 
tary of War. The former Under- 
Secretary, who was nominated to 
succeed Henry L. Stimson, re- 
signed, was sworn in by Judge 
Learned Hand of the Second Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. Mr. Patter- 
son was a Judge on that court 
before the war. The appointment 
of Mr. Patterson as War Secre- 
tary was noted in our issue of 
Sept. 27, page 1493. The Senate 
confirmed the nomination on 
Sept. 25. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Oct. 
3 a summary for the week ended 
Sept. 22 of complete figures show - 
ing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odti lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 


being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Sept. 22, 1945 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
(Customers’ purchases) For Week 
Number of orders___._..__-~ 33,180 
Number of shares__________ 958,275 


Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 237 
*“Customers’ other: sales____ 


Customers’ total sales____ 
Number of Shares: 

Customers’ short sales____ 7,903 
*Customers’ other sales__-- 


Customers’ total sales____ 
DOSS. $30,758,900 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 


162,590 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares__.._.____ 319,630 


*Sales marked ‘short exempt” are re- 
ported with “‘other sales.” 

+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.”’ 
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Weekly Goai and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the. 


‘week ended Sept. 29, 1945, as estimated by the United States 


Bureau oi Mines, was 10,930,000 net tons, a decrease of 670,000 tons, | 


or 58%, from the preceding week. Output in the corresponding 
week ot 1944 amounted to 12,180,000 tons. For the period from Jan. 
to Sept. 29, 
Boge Eeepanee of 7.2% when compared with the 471,594,000 tons 
produced during the period from Jan. 1, 1944 to Sept. 30, 1944. 
Production of Pennslyvania anthracite for the week ended Sept. 
29, 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,230,000 tons, 
an increase of 88,000 tons (7.7%) over the preceding week. When 
compared with the corresponding week of 1944 there was a decrease 
of 91,000 tons, or 6.9%. The calendar year to date shows a decrease 
of 16.0% when compared with the corresponding period of 1944. 
The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended, Sept. 29, 1945 
showed a decrease of 200 tons when compared with the the output 
for the week ended Sept. 22, 1945; and was 48,500 tons less than for 
the corresponding week of 1944. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
«in Net Tons) 


— Week Ended Jan. 1 to Date——— 
Sept. 29, Sept. 22, Sept. 
ituminous coal & lignite: 1945 1945 194 
meni, including inine Ton 10,930,000 11,600,000 12,180,000 437,838,000 471,594,000 
Daily average -------- 1,822,006 1,933,000 2,030,000 1,913,000 2,029,000 


*Subject to current ‘adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 


Week Ended——--—- ——Calendar Year to Date-——-— 
¢Sept. 29, §Sept.22, Sept.30, Sept. 29, 
Penn. antharcite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 19 
Total incl. coll. fuel 1,230,000 1,142,000 1,321,000 40,834,000 48,616,000 38,042 000 
¢Commercia! produc. 1,181,000 1,096,000 1,268,000 39,203,000 46,671,000 36,140,000 
ehive coke— 

nied States total 67,800 €8,000 116,300 4,314,600 5,544,900 2,649,200 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


@perations. *Excludes colliery fuel. {Subject to revision. Revised. 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended 


Sept. 22, Sept. 15, Bept. 23, 
1945 1945 1944 
5.GG0 6.090 6,000 
Arkansas and 102,000 92.000 99,000 
136,000 135.000 155,090 
Georgia and North 1,000 1,900 
cing 536,000 523,000 534,000 
Kansas and Missouri__._._.------ 149,000 122,000 169,000 
Kentucky—Eastern___....------- 980,000 1,048,000 951,000 | 
Kentucky—We-tern_____--------- 377,000 402,000 375,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite) 78,000 78,000 29,000 
30,0Q9 30.000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 49,000 44.300 49,900 
Pennsylvania 2,680,000 - 2,875,000 2,978,000 
134,C00 141,000 135,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)___--- 2.000 3,000 2,000 
121,000 120,000 130,009 
350,000 358,000 352,090 
25,060 29,000 28.000 
West 1,923,000 2,130,000 2,047,000 
West 953,000 1,145,000 1,155,000 
179,000 130,000 181,000 
$Other Western a a 
Total bituminous & lignite______ 11,600,000 12,175,000 11,966,000 
tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G,; 


and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona 
and Oregon. ‘*Less than 1,000 tons. 


Wholesale Prices Increased 0.19/, in Week 
Ended Sept. 29, Labor Dept. Reports 


Commodity prices in primary markets averaged slightly higher 
{by 0.1%) dfring the week ended Sept. 29, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor, which on Oct. 
4 stated that higher prices for farm products, cotton goods and 
building materials more than offset declines for foods and petroleum 

roducts. At 105% of the 1926 average the general index was 0.2% 
below the level of four weeks ago and 1.2% above the corresponding 
week of last year, the Department said. It further reported: 

Farm Products and Foods—Prices for farm products as a group 
were up 0.2% during the week because of price advances for grains 
and livestock, which more than offset declines for fresh fruits and 
vegetables and cotton. Quotations for livestock were higher as de- 
mand continued heavy and suppliés remained below expectations. 
Live poultry prices declined. Oats, wheat and barley were higher 
with larger purchases for export and decreased supplies of Canadian 
ene. Sweetpotatoes declined sharply, as the new crop came onto 

market in large volume and apples and oranges were also lower. 


_ White potatoes continued’ to advance contraseasonally. Increases for 


' @ggs were more than usual at this time of year. Cotton quotations 


~ 


dropped. On the average farm products were 0.3% below a month 
ago and 15% above a year ago. 


: The group index for foods declined 0.4% during the week, 


chiefly because of the 2.2% decrease for fruits and vegetables. 
Powdered milk dropped sharply with reduced Army. buying and oat- 
meal prices were much lower .reflecting. earlier price declines for 
oats. Wheat flour was fractionally lower. Average prices of foods 


have decreased 08% during the last four weeks to a level 0.8 
late September 1944. s to a leve % above 


Other Commodities—Prices of textile products rose 0.3% during 
the week, reflecting increased OPA ceilings for osnaburg and print 
cloth required under the Bankhead Amendment to the Stabilization 
Extension Act of 1944. Mercury quotations advanced with higher 
export demand, following the persistent declines of recent months. 
Prices of petroleum products were lower because of further ad- 
justments to reduced OPA ceilings, while building materials were 
slightly higher. Average prices of all commodities other than farm 


1945, production amounted to 437,838,000 net | 


| products and foods were 0.2% below a month ago and 1.1% above 
| last year. 
The Labor Depariment also included the following notation i2 
| its report: 


NOTE: During the period of rapid changes caused by price ccn- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The in- 
dexes must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjust- 


Petroleum and 


ment and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 
The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
for Sept. 1, 1945 and Sept. 30,.1944 and (2) percentage changes in 
subgroup indexes from Sept. 22, 1945 to Sept. 29, 1945. 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDING SEPT. 29, 1945 
(1926 == 100) 
Percentage changes to 
Sept. 29, 1945. <rom—- 
9-29 9-22 9-15 9-1 9-30 9-22 9-1 F-30 | 
Commodity Groups— 1945 1945 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944) 
Ali 105.0 104.9 104.7 105.2 1038 +0.1 —02 -+1.2 
Parm products 124.7 12465 123.6 125.1 1228 +0.2- —O0.3 
104.7 105.1 1046 i055 103.9 -—04 -—98 -+0.8 
Hides and leather products______ 118.6 1186 1186 1186 116.5 0 0 +18 
99.9 996 994 99.1 985 +03 
Puel and lighting materials___--- 644 64.4 85.5 83.7 —0.1 —13 -08 
Metals and metal products______. 104.8 1046 104.8 104.8 103.8 0 0 +10 
Building 117.8 117.7 117.7 117.6 11589 +01 +02 
Chemicals and allied products__._. 953 95.3 953 953 949 0 0 -0.4 
Housefurnishing 106.3 106.3 106.3 106.2 106.1 0 -0.1 
Miscellaneous commodities______ 94.6 94.6 94.6 24.6 93.4 0 G -~1.3 
115.7 115.5 115.0 115.8 113.2 +02 —9.1 -~2.2 
3emimanufactured articles______ 95.9 95.7 95.7 95.4 943 +02 -05 +17 
Manufactured products_________ 101.6 101.8 101.8 102.1 101.1 0 -6.3 ~ 0.7 
All commodities other than farm 
_.. 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.8 99.6 0 —0.2 1.0 | 
4ll commodities other than farm 
products and foods___________ 999 9399 998 100.1 96.8 0 —0.2 1.1 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
SEPT. 22, 1945 TO SEPT. 29, 1945 
Increases 
Livestock and poultry 1.5 Cement ‘ 0.2 
| Cotton goods_. 0.8 Faint and paint materials 0.2 
| Grains os 07 O-her bullding materials 0.1 
Other foods 0.1 
Decreases 
Fruits and vegetabies _- 2.2 Cereal products ; 0.2 | 
Oiher tarm products 0.7 Dairy products 


products 0.2 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Gall fer Lead Active— 
Copper and Zinc Sales Fair—Mercury Higher 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Oct. 4. 
stated: 

“Demand for lead was active last week, with larger tonnages 
/moving to manufacturers of pigments, tetraethyl lead, cables, and 
| batteries. The price situation in lead was firm. Copper was in sui- 
ficient demand to absorb domestic production and a fairiyv targe 
tonnage of foreign metal easily.@ 

Producers of zinc experienced a, according to the American Bureau 


good volume of business in the 
grades used in die casting and 
galvanizing. Demand for silver at 
the higher price has moderated. 
Sales of quicksilver were larger 
than first reported, and the price 
advanced $2 per flask. Cadmium 
Dusiness was described as excel- 
lent.” The publication further 
wcni on to Say, in part, as follows: 


Copper 
Except for labor difficulties, 
consumption of copper in the 


United States now would be in 
excess of 100,000 tons a month, 
producers believe. Call for copper 
rom the wire and cable division 
has been quite active. Brass mills 
have been troubled with strikes, 
and their purchases re- 
flected a drop in production. WPB 
officials believe that under nor- 
mal operating conditions brass 
mill production should level off at 
around 150,000,000 lb. monthly for 
a considerable period, owing to 
pent-up civilian needs. August 
production of brass mills was 175,- 
725,000 lb., and July was 201,572,- 
000 lb. 
Lead 


Sales of lead during -the week 
that ended Oct. 3 totaled .7,884 
tons, against 4,822 tons’in the pre- 
vious week. With important -con- 
sumers in a_ 
more lead in the Oct:-Dec,; period, 
owing to recent action ~by. WPB 
to ease the limitation’ order, the 
surplus now in the -hands. of the 


cline, The stockpile:at: the-end: of 
September totaled around..96,000 
tons, and is likely to. drop below. 
90,000 tons by the end of October: 

Total receipts of lead-in ore and 
scrap smeited in connection with 
ore by United States smelters 
came to 41,182 tons in August, 
against 42,344 tons in July, and 
47,589 tons in August last year, 
the American Bureau of Meta} 
Statistics reports. 

Stocks of lead at United States 


smelters and refineries, in tons, Questions asked 


of Metal Statistics: 


| Sept. 1 Aug. 1 
‘In ure, matte, and in 
process at smelters 67,858 74.605 
In bese bullion: 
Smelters and refineries 9,336 10,687 
Transit to refineries 2.041 2.479 
Process at refineries . 13,941 13,420 
Refined pig lead 31,208 35.514 
Antimonial lead 9.162 5.631 
Totals 153,466 $2,336 


Revised. 
Zine 
Producers are not counting on 
continued purchases of domestic 
zine during October by Metals 


surplus production from concen- 
trates not owned by the Govern- 
ment will move into private 
stocks. So far, the demand for 
Special High Grade and Prime 
Western has been good, absorbing 
virtually alJ of current production. 
Call for the other grades, how- 
ever, has been quiet. The position 
of foreign zinc is being studied 
for signs of any selling pressure 
in this market from that direction. 


Aluminum 

Within the next five years, the 
United: States market as a.whole 
will. be. consuming _.1,250,000,000 


five . times. the prewar average, 


cently:< - 


‘make. markets. for each other, 


will: use aluminum. as‘a- deexidiz- 
ing. agent .in-.the productien of 


of. steel, and as.a covering of steel 
sheet to produce “plymetals,” Mr. 
Hunt. said. 

Tin 

The Senate 
investigating the defense program 
has been looking into the tin sit- 
uation. Testimony by those ap- 
pearing before the committee 
brought out nothing that was new. 
indicated that 


. firmed 


Reserve, which implies that any | 


ib: of aluminum a year, or some 


Roy, A: Hunt, President of. the. 
Aluminum: Company ot America, 
asserted ina radio address 

Though ‘stéel’: ang alu-;. 
minum. will. often battle. for the 
same .piece of business, both met-. 
Government is expected to--de-|als: mak 
he <deciared. The steel iridustry~ 


Special Committee 


Thursday, October i1, 1945 


members of: the committee were 
| greatly concerned with the prob- 
‘lem of postwar operation of the 
| tin smelter at Texas City. Ex- 
| perts called tried to make it clear 
|that the price of the metal in a 
|free market establishes the value 
of the cre or concentrate. Also, 
the grade of the ore has an im-. 
| portant bearing on the cost of re- 
covering tin. 

Conditions surrounding the tin 
_market remain unchanged. Straits 
| Quality tin for shipment, in cents 
per pound, was nominally as fol-. 
lows: 


Oc*. Nov. Dec. 
Sent. 37 52.000 52.090 52.000 
Sep:. 28 52.000 52.990 52.000 

| Sept. 29 52.600 52.000 52.000 

-.. 52.060 52.000 52.000 

2 52.000 52000 52.006 
act. § 52.060 52.000 52.000 


Chirese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125¢c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 

Buying of quicksilver that ap- 
peared as the price dropped to the 
level in we preceaing week 
_was larger in volume than first 
'estimated. Business placed dis- 
cosed oi the floating supply, and 
‘:nvolved more than 1,200 flasks. 
This fiimed the market in all di- 
ections, and in the last .ew days 
(of the E. & M. J. week quotations 
covered a range of $95 to $99 per 
lask. San Francisco advices re- 
ceived on Oct. 3 reported light 
iierings at $95 per flask, Coast, 
and upward. 

Export business accounted for a 
share of the business bocked here 
‘recently. According to some ob- 
; servers, the New York price, for a 

time, was the lowest o: all mar- 
keting centers, which attracted 
.European buyers. 


Silver 

There were no new develop- 
ments in the s:lver situation in 
ithe week that ended vesterday. 
The New York Official for for- 
eign metal held at 70°.<c. through- 
'out the week with domestic metal 
also at that level. 

The London quotation was un- 
changed at 44d. an ounce troy, 
with the market quiet. 


Confirm McGrath As 


‘Solicitor General 


The U. S.eSenate on Oct. 3 con- 
the nomination of J. 
| Howard McGrath to be Solicitor 
General of the United States. The 
/nomination was sent to the Senate 
| by President Truman on Sept. 28. 
McGrath, Democratic third- 
| term Governor of Rhode Island, 
was named to his new post to re- 
| place Charles Fahy, resigned. The 
New York “Times” correspondent, 
Lewis Wood, in reporting the an- 
nouncement from Washington, 
Sept. 28 of the nomination, men- 
tioned that Mr. McGrath’s ap- 
pointment, apparently held as a 
secret in close Administration 
circles, came as a surprise be- 
cause it had been taken somewhat 
for granted that Governor Ellis 
Arnal! of Georgia would be named 
to the post. Mr. Wood pointed 
out that it was Governor Me- 
Grath who seconded the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Truman for the Vice- 
Presidency, and he is described as 
‘a personal friend of the President 
as well as of:Postmaster Genera} 
Clark. Mr. reports that Mr. 


Clark récommeénded the nominee 
largely on the -strength of having. ; 
‘done’ “a splendid job” as United: 
States Attorney .in _Rhode Island. 
in 1935-40. The “Times” report | 
continued: 


Governor. McGrath, now. <4): 


|.years old; was’ Viee*Chairman of. 
steel, as a coating for thin-sheets/ 


the State Demoeratic Committee 
1928-30, Chairman, 1930-34, and 
was a delegate to the last four 
Democratie national conventions. 
He became Governor in 10940 
when he defeated William  H. 
Vanderbilt. ; 

It-is understood that he would 
,assume the office of Solicitor 
| General immediately upon Senate 
confirmation. 
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ments of unfilled orders. 


less; orders were 33.7% less. 
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Total Loads 

Revenue Freight Car Loadings During the Week Ratiroads Total Revenue Recalved from Locke to Study China” 

Preight Loaded Connections - | 
030 C Southern District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of 783 865 700 1,938 

Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Sept. 29, 1945, | atianta, Birmingham & Coast________ 800 908 727 1,069 1,447] President Truman has sélected 

totaled 832,263 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced | Atlantic Coast Line________-________. 10,235 11,568 11,673 8,434 10,810] Edwin A. Locke Jr. as his repre-+ 
" inka we di k of | Central of Georgia____-__.-________ - 3,799 3,627 3,831 4,424 4,706 | sentative to go to China to as- 
on Oct. 4. This was a decrease below the corresponding wee OF | & Western as? 1337 ) 

1944 of 80,364 cars, or 8.8%, and a decrease below the same week in| Clinchfield__.....--.._- aon: Se 1,601 1,678 2°512 3,762 | certain how America can p in 

1943 of 78,381 cars or 8.6%. + smerny Aes porggg --------------. 401 356 359 347 347| the indutrialization of that coun- 

Durham & Southern________-______ Sie 1 1 9 469 i 
Loading of revenue freight for the week of Sept. 29 decreased | wast Coast 1360s | try, the Associated Press reported 
5,030 h di k. ille Midland . : : from Washington, Sept. 29, adding 
cars, or 0.6% below the preceding wee Gainesville ‘anita 65 52 44 119 93 
taled 361,651 cars, an increase | Georgia__-____- 1,211 1,182 1,182 2,214 2,065 | that Mr. Locke would be accom- 
Miscellaneous freight loading to 
f 55,765 cars | Georgia & Plorida__- - 359 404 442 597 585| panied by an economic adviser, 
of 7,349 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease 0 Cas | Guilt. Mobile & Ohio_________....... 4.771 4854 4.365 4,290 3,988 | Albert 'Z. Carr. Of special interest 
below the corresponding week in 1944. Illinois Central System 25,597 30,589 29,892 17.385 18,092 . ° ° induste’ ; 

; h load lot freight totaled | Louisville & Nashville 25,919 26,030 25,495 10,024 11,521| Will be the large industries’ in 

Loading of merchandise less than carloa g 

di k and | Macon, Dublin & Savannah 228 211 192 725 671| Manchuria and other liberated 

110,510 cars, an increase of 2,651 cars above the preceding wee Mississippi Central__._..._......_____ 353 406 263 494 513 | provinces which have now been 
an increase of 589 cars above the corresponding week in yer Nashville, Chattanooga & Bt. L ike atlaiat 3,476 3,437 3,682 3,829 4,739 acquired by China 
a decrease of 6,960 cars | Norfolk Southern 1,117 1,121 1,034 1,844 1,872 . 

oe hae oe ery phe eaae’ of 14,462 cars below the | Piedmont Northern 403 396 368 1,385 1,374; Mr. Locke, who assisted Donald 
below and a decre Richmond, Pred. & 421 469 363 8,081 9,163 | MZ. Nelson on the War Production 
‘corresponding week in aboard ne. 8,952 9,073 9,924 7,909 868 a 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 53,912 cars, a decrease | Southern System 25,592 28994 23.282 22454 925.219 

f 3,900 cars | Tennessee Central 663 747 602 866 en repo eco 

ef 1,712 cars below the preceding week but an increase 0 Winsten-Balem +4 1175] ¢ions on Chi 

above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts ae, nusnic sang his reutrn 

‘alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Sept. 29{ Total 118,860 124733 122,487 105,272 119,272 to the United States. This it 4s 

‘totaled 38,206 cars, a decrease of 1,982 cars below the preceding week — stated is not Mr. .Locke’s fifst 

but an increase of 4,927 cars above the corresponding week in 1944.! worthwostern District— such mission. As personal repre- 

Livestock loading amounted to 23,212 cars, an increase of 1,484] chicago & North Western____.___-__ 19,839 21,075 22,749 15,219 15,305 | sentative of the President last 
cars above the preceding week and an increase ‘of above the year he was authorized to accept 
.corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone loading | Gyicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha... 3889 3°711 appointment as economic adviser 
of live stock for the week of Sept. 29 totaled 19,034 cars, an increase | Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range_______- 23,871 26,957 29,677 584 216/to the national government of 
of 1,205 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 963 cars Duluth, & China, the Associated Press stated, 
‘above the corresponding week in 1944. ean Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South.______ "452 "423 410 "93 and continued: ie 

Forest products loading totaled 37,756 cars, a decrease of 3, Great Northern --- 24,780 26,461 28,464 6,415 6,532 On his present mission r. 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 7,102 cars below Locke will arrange for ending the 
‘the corresponding week in 1944. Minneapolis & St. 2'399 2.599 2,529 2,904 | work of the American 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 5,086 cars below the Spokane International___.__________. 16 196 171 351 597 : my os ied b Mr Nelson 
corresponding week in 1944. Spokane, Portland & Seattie.._..... 2,141 2,918 2,901 2,924 3,804 took ft 

u 

Coke loading amounted to 11,482 cars, a decrease of 745 cars| ota) 137,706__144,270 153,392 64,665 __—70.444| Mr. Nélson resigned from the 
‘below the preceding week, and a decrease of 2,723 cars below the Government ‘and baa eee 
corresponding week in 1944. ’ Central Western District— a staff of 20 American industrial 

All districts reported decreases compared with = Se Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_______. 25,199 25,527 23,263 12,355 16,303 specialists in Chungking. 

ing week in 1944. All reported decreases compared with 1943 excep Alton peatnersekonaieone a oa ‘li3|. Since the Japanese surrender, 

.the Pocahontas. ei nie alan Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________ 20,166 21,634 22,931 12,153 14,568 | the mission has been aiding China 

Chi & Illinois Midland___________ 3,233 2,983 2,947 69 764 | wi i j A 

4@ Weeks of 3,001,544 3,158,700 2,910,638 | Chicago, Rock Island & initial reconversion prob 

“4 Weeks of 3,049,697 3,154,116 3,055,725 | Chicago & Eastern 2,748 3,057 2,829 3,281 5,203 | 

© Weeks of March...............-.---.. 4,018,627 3,916,037 3,845,547 | Colorado & Southern_______________ ue 897 885 970 2,144 3,220 “While concluding this war mis- 

ER ME 3,374,438 3,275,846 3,152,879 | Denver & Rio Grande Western_______. 4,730 5,503 4,956 6,134 7,735 | 3 ” Pp ident T tated 

3,452,977 3,441,616 3,363,195 837 966 467 59 36 sion, resiaen ruman state 

i os es 4,364,662 4,338,886 4,003,393 | Port Worth & Denver City___________. 972 923 1,593 1,587 2,098 | according to the Associated Press, 

Weeks of 3,378,266 3,459,830 3,668,398 Tilinois 2,139 2,197 1,971 2,193) “the American Government de- 

August __ 3,240,175 ,576,26 ,004,6 ,237 ,443 1,223 645 586 i 

Week of Suetamber haismrtrerninrsae -- 860,439 397,603 901,075 | Nevada Northern._...____ ss 1,415 1,590 2.043 91 87 sires to continue its close co 

730,628 825,166 834,670 | North Western 1,046 1,334 1,138 802 "64 operation with China. The Amer- 

Week of September 856.105 902.766 | Peoria & Pekin | production mission is tan- 

Week of September 7, , Southern Pacific (Pacific) 9 2,3 059) gible evidence of the enduring 

k of Septemver 29 cles 832,263 912,627 910,644 | Toledo, Peoria & Western___--__--___ 231 268 308 1,742 2,028 

‘Week of Septembe Union Pacific 18,043 21,241 16.761 —-20,029] friendship of our two nations. 

Total - 31,997, 114 32,746,065 31,797,865 709 530 599 7 5 “Out of our work together on 

The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for | Western Pacific ---- 2,580 2,375 2,179 4,377 6,00° | problems of war production ‘have 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Sept. 29, 1945.| = ota) 134,248 145,638 137,861 92,746 + 114,844| Come practical experience | and 
During this period 45 roads reported gains over the week ended mutual high regard which will be 

REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS Burlington-Rock Island___----_--___. 394 4 oa2 = yo tri nd th rld.” 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED SEPT. 29 *3,473 4,974 6.101 *2,193 2,497] tries a e wo 
Total Loads International-Great Northern________ *2,322 2,563 2,677 3,157 3,601 
ail 1 e Received from Kansas, OXlahoma & Gulf___________. t t 640 i t 
Lenten Kansas City 2,268 5,315 5,418 2,636 3,143 Portugal Celebrates 
Distriet— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 | Louisiana & Arkansas__-----_--_____. 2,829 3,613 3,129 2,205 2,522 _ 
& 1,587 1,376 1.347 482 534 "183 "151 147 "329 490 The peoples of Portugal on 
‘Boston & 1,354 6.996 Vane | Missouri-Kansas-Texas 5,322 5,844 6,715 3,820 5,249 | Oct. 5, the 35th anniversary of 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis ville. 2, 29 Missouri Pacific______ 16,851 18,516 17,803 20,170 | the proclamation of their republic, 

Delaware & Hu<dson- ---- 5.044 5.041 2.646 3,539 3.193 4,763 5,99¢ | tion from the President of the 

Delaware. Lackawanna & | Texas & New 8.151 10,424 13.455 5,149 6.005 | United States, addressed to their 

Toledo & «1,277 — 243 | President, Antonio Oscarde Fra- 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line___._----- 355 343 353 2,326 2.679 | Weatherford M. W. & N. W........... 16 31 21 23 45|80so Oarmona, which read, ac- 

Erie 11,812 14,568 14.025 15,094 cording to the New York “Times” 

Grand Trurk Western 60,922 73,606 74,921 58,296 69.843 | dispatch from Washington: 

high & Hudson River___---- F 

eahieh & New | eae 2,447 2,311 2,024 1,449 1,632 tien “Upon this anniversary of the 

Lehigh ~---~---=---- *Previous week's figure. +Not reporting. {Included in Midland Vailey Ry. proclamation of the republic, I 

22,8086 420 275 "303 Note—Previous year’s figures revised. extend to Your Excellency and to 

NL 2,642 2,363 18 14 7 the people of Portugal the sincere 

New York Central Lines ae eed ‘ehhsantigtanabe 47,028 52,140 54.787 45,700 55,774 a congratulations and best wishes 

N. Y., N. H. & i: of the people of the United 

York, 6,798 7,058 12,535 14.978 ee alistics 0 a erboar fi States.” 

t 376 489 6 .36 
Pitteburehs tans Ore. ie ac 8.182 8,321 6,690 9,157 We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 

| Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill. in relation to activity in the|Lumber Movement—Week 

Pittsburgh awmut __--_--------- ; 

Pittsburg. Shawmut North 238 | paperboard industry. Ended September 29, 1945 
20 1.333 The members of this Association represent 83% of the total According to the National 
& Lake Erie. 445. | industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each mitts 

149.230 167976 171200 186940 226294 | Member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- rting to the National Lumber 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These|T;age Barometer were 146% 

Allegheny District— af figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total| above production for the week 
‘< @kron, Canton & Youngstown__------ 535 790 732 1,003 1,249 | industry Sept. 29, 1945. In the same week 
Paltimore é& Obio 42.059 47.356 46,446 23,754 28,181 new orders of these mills were 

Bessemer & Lake STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY For reporting softwood mills, un- 

736 743 Ord Unfilled Orders filled order files of the reporting 

736 1,743 1,699 11 ers 
6,578 7,102 7,752 16,032 19,511] Period Received  Pro@fiction Remaining Percent of Activity mills amounted to 80% of stocks. 

526 ARS 45 55 1945—Week Ended Tons Tons For reporting softwood mills. un- 
‘Cumberland & Pennsylvania = 94 | filled orders are equivalent to 27 

1873 1655 9000 156,619 537,639 96 94 |days’ production at the current 

Reading Beachore 1,863 2,027 1,861 2,018 127,772 156,519 507,758 95 94 rate, and gross stocks are equiva- 

Pennsylvania 223,467 153,694 577,024 94 lent to 33 days’ production. 

Union 16,046 20,009 20.857 5.277 6,631 | AUS: 189.889 109,034 332,186 67 93 For the year-to-date, shipments 
Western Maryland 6.298 13,363 131,952 161,763 488,289 939 94 of reporting identical milis ex- 

174,226 199,413 194,024 149,249 176,244 173,322 159,653 494.699 97 94 ceeded production by 46%; orders 
125,683 527,938 80 93 | by 7.5%. 
93 33 Compared to the average corre- 
quesspeake 30,028 30.129 28,08 13,736 14,235 | 29. 492,880 96 guonding week of 1935-1938, 
Morfolk & 4531 4.743 1.703 2'437 Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less do| duction of reporting mills was 
Virginian ’ : : : : not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquen 40.2% less: shi ts 32.3% 
Total autte . 06,96) 56,991 56,759 22,065 25,027 ' reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- ess, pments were 
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Htems About Banks, Trust Companies 


Frederick E. Hasler, President 
of the Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York, announced on 
Oct. 4 following a meeting of the 
board of directors that a special 
meeting of stockholders will be 
held on Oct. 30 to vote on a pro- 
poral to increase the capital stock 
from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 by 
the issue of a stock dividend of 
25%. The dividend, consisting of 
100,000 shares of the $10 par value 
capital stock, would be paid by 
the distribution of one share of 
stock for each four shares held by 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on Oct. 15. Mr. Has- 
ler said that in the opinion of 
the directors the conservative pol- 
icy which the bank had followed 
in regard to dividends would per- 
mit a maintenance of the current 
dividend rate of 80 cents a share 
after the declaration of the 25% 
‘stock dividend. Upon approval of 
the stock dividend by stock- 
holders, the capital structure of 
the bank will be: Capital $5,000,- 
000; surplus $5,000,000; undivided 
profits (approximate) $1,210,000; 
unallocated reserves (approxi- 
mate) $500,000, making a total of 
$11,710,000. 


The First National Bank of New 
York reports in its statement as 
of Sept. 29, 1945, total resources 
of $1,150,059,668 and total deposits 
of $995,069,291 compared with 
$1,291,924,162 and $1,151,978,625 
respectively on June 30, 1945. At 
the end of September the bank 
reported United States Govern- 
ment bond obligations of $763,- 
105,970, contrasted with $828,982,- 
399 on June 30. Loans and dis- 
counts at the latest date are 
shown as $126,183,033 against 
$209,042,486 at the end of June. 
Undivided profits increased from 
$21,040,321 on June 30, to $22,046,- 
514 on Sept. 29, after making pro- 
vision for the Oct. 1 dividend of 
$2,000,000. Capital and surplus 
shown as $10,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000 in the September report, 
are unchanged from the June 30 
figures. 


The Singapore branch of The 
National City Bank of New York 
was reopened Oct. 1. 


Three officers of the Chase 
Bank, an affiliate of the Chase 
National Bank of New York with 
branches in Paris and the Far 
East, are en route to China to 
begin preparations for the re- 
opening of the bank’s branches 
there. Eric A. G. Petersen, man- 
ager of the Shanghai office, and 
Roy G. Fairfield, manager at 
‘Tientsin, are returning to the 
branches with which they were 
associated for many years prior 
to Pearl Harbor. Both were re- 
patriated in December, 1943, after 
interment by the Japanese. Wil- 
liam J. Lammeck will accompany 
Mr. Petersen to Changhai as 
assistant manager. Mr. Petersen 
and Mr. Lamneck left New York 
on Oct. 7 for.San Francisco, from 
whence Mr. Fairfield sailed a few 
days previously. ; 


The statement of condition of 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York as of Sept. 29, 1945, shows 
total deposits of the bank of $4,- 
620,617,797, which compares with 
$4,952,627,000 on June 30, 1945. 
Total resources as shown in the 
latest report amounted to $4,965,- 
393,701, against $5,288,247,000. 
Cash on-hand and due from 
banks is now shown as $885,689,- 
923, which compares with $887,- 
309,000 as of June 30. U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities held Sept. 30 
are reported as $2,765,350,070, 
against $2,900,026,000; while loans 
and discounts at the latest date 
are $919,835,477, compared with 
‘$1,159,769,000 three months ago. 
The capital and surplus of the 
bank remain unchanged at $111,- 
-000,000 and $124,000,000, respec- 
tively. 


J. Luther Cleveland, President 
- .@f Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York, announces the ap- 
pointment of Herman W. Warn- 
ken, formerly Assistant Secretary, 
as a Second Vice-President of the 
company. 


Brown Brothers Harriman & 
co., private bankers, report that 
is of Sept. 30, 1945, total deposits 
amounted to $180,665,748, com- 
pared with $167,857,610 on June 
30. Total assets as of the most 
recent report are shown as $202,- 
845.069, against $189,584,235 three 
months ago. Capital and surplus 
advanced from $13,654,792 in June 
to $13,666,066 at the present time. 
Cash on hand and due from banks 
now total $40,112,514 while U. S. 
Government securities amount to 
$66,738,506, these figures compar- 
ing with $36,302,714 and $57,517,- 
175, respectively, for the period 
ending June 30. Loans and dis- 
counts are now reported as $45,- 
330,805, against $42,936,737 three 
months ago. 


Lt.-Col. Harold H. Kaufman, 
presently on terminal leave from 
the Army Air Force, has rejoined 
the Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York as an Administra- 
tive Vice-President at its main 
office. Colonel Kaufman had 
been on a leave of absence from 
the bank for 37 months. He was 
commissioned a Captain in the Air 
Forces in August of 1942. He 
served overseas with the 12th and 
15th Air Forces during the Tuni- 
sian Naples-Foggia and Rome- 
Arno camsigns. While overseas 
he was in turn commanding offi- 
cer of a large service group serv- 
icing many groups of heavy 
bombers and _ fighter’ escorts, 
Asst. Chief of Staff of the 15th Air 
Force Service Command and 
commanding officer of an Ad- 
vanced Air Force Depot. He was 
returned to the United States to 
assist with problems arising out 
of the termination of war con- 
tracts and at the time of Colonel 
Kaufman’s separation from serv- 
ice he was assigned to the exec- 
utive office of the Chief of Re- 
adjustment Division, Hdqrs. Air 
Technical Service Command, 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


The consolidated net operating 
earnings of Marine Midland Cor- 
poration and its constituent banks, 
trust companies and other affili- 
ates for the third quarter of 1945, 
after contingent provision for 
taxes of $577,000, were $1,155,450, 
or 20 cents a share. This com- 
pares with $1,175,647, or 20 cents 
a share after provision for taxes 
of $425,000 for the same quarter 
of 1944. For the first nine months 
of 1945 the net operating earn- 
ings after taxes of $1,598,000 were 
$3,264,200, or 57 cents ‘a share, 
as against $3,310,552, or 57 cents 
a share, after taxes of $1,236,000 
for the same period of 1944. 
These earnings, it is indicated, 
are adjusted to minority interest 
as reported to the New York 
Stock Exchange. Dividends re- 
ceived by Marine Midland Cor- 
poration, the parent company 
only, during the first nine months 
of 1945 from its constituent banks 
and trust companies, plus its other 
income, less its expenses and 
taxes for the period, was $1,116,- 
707, slightly over 19 cents a share. 
This compares with $751,146 for 
the same period of 1944. 


Percy H. Johnston, Chairman 
of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, announces 
the appointment of Samuel H. 
Cropper as Assistant Manager of 
the Madison Avenue at 46th 
Street office. Mr. Cropper is 
Assistant Vice-President of the 
Bloomfield Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, of Bloomfield, N. J., with 
which institution he has been 
associated for the past 18 years. 
Mr. Cropper is a graduate of the 
Graduate School of Banking, 
Rutgers University, and is Treas- 
urer of the town of Bloomfield. 
He will report for duty with the 
Chemical on Nov. 1.. 


In its statement of condition 
Sent. 30, 1945, the United States 
Trust Co. of New York shows 
total resources of $160,712,624 
and deposits of $128,000,750. 
These figures compare with $170,- 
549,226 and $138,883,868 on June 
30. The Sept. 30 resources in- 
clude cash in banks of $27,156,620, 
against $26,651,526 on June 30, 
loans and bills purchased (Sept. 
30) of $23,964,412, as compared 
with $28,596,121 three months 
ago, and U. S. Government obli- 
gations of $93,659,761, against 
$99,776,136 at the end of June. 
Capital stock continues unchanged 
from the June 30 figures at $2,- 
000,000 and $26,000,000, respec- 
tively, while undivided profits 
have risen from $2,583,418 to 
$2,606.545 on Sept. 30. 


Following a ‘meeting of the 
board of directors of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company held Oct. 
4, F. Abbot Goodhue, President, 
announced that Capt. William R. 
Driver, Jr., was elected an Assis- 
tant Vice-President and will re- 
turn to the bank on Oct. 15 and 
again be associated with the 
bank’s New England division. 
Captain Driver entered military 
service on April 1, 1944, as a pri- 
vate, attended Officers’ Candidate 
School at Camp Lee where he re- 
ceived his commission as Second 
Lieutenant, was assigned to the 
Control Division of the Army’s 
Service Forces and subsequently 
was promoted to First Lieutenant 
and recently Captain. 


Sterling National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York reports, in 
its statement of condition as of 
Sept. 30, 1945, total resources of 
$154,898,285, an increase over the 
June 30, 1945, total of $153,439,196. 
Deposits now at  $140,773,641, 
compare with $146,876,255 June 
30. Of the September total de- 
posits, U. S. Government deposits 
amounted to $19,801,877, as 
against $38,004,142 three months 
ago. Commercial and other de- 
posits reached an all-time high of 
$120,971,763, compared with $108,- 
872,112. Capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits increased to $5,- 
406,530, a new high, as against 
$5,368,573 on June 30, last. Cash 
and due from banks amounted to 
$27,217,352 on Sept. 30, 1945, as 
against $30,376,544 on June 30, 
1945; U. S. Government securities 
were up to $94,769,873, compared 
with $86,849,158; State, municipal 
and corporate securities amounted 
to $1,243,227, as against $1,071,- 
166; loans and discounts were 
$30,613,969, compared with $34,- 
198,028; reserves increased to 
$1,210,594, as against $878,970. 


At the regular meeting of the 
board of directors of the National 
City Bank of New York held 
Oct. 3, David A. Campbell and 
Robert P. MacFadden were ap- 
pointed Assistant Cashiers. 


J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corporation reports total  re- 
sources of $57,939,975 on Sept. 30, 
1945, against $60,095,496 on June 
30, 1945. Cash on hand and due 
from banks is now shown as $5,- 
839,385, against $7,111,689. U. S. 
Government securities Sept. 30 
were $37,646,634, against $37,293,- 
838; customers’ liability on accep- 
tances, $5,944,498, compared with 
$4,650,900. Surplus and undivided 
profits are now $2,670,912, against 
$2,665,495 in the previous quar- 
ter; amount due to customers is 
reported at $41,206,456, against 
$44,937,458. Acceptances out- 
standing were $7,157,878, against 
$5,801,379. 


Schroder Trust Company re- 
ported Sept. 30 resources of $41,- 
962,661, compared with $44,841,863 
on June 30; cash and due from 
banks, $5,514,510 (against $7,642,- 
212. U. S. Government securi- 
ties, $31,286,908, against $32,488,- 
362; loans and discounts, $4,417,- 
315, against $3,898,692. Surplus 
and undivided profits were $2,- 
072,623, against $2,067,158. De- 
posits were $37,764,823, against 
$40,738,673. 


The Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York announces that 
Roger F. Hornby had been elected 
an Assistant Vice-President in 
charge of the personnel depart- 
ment and Albert W. Doyle elected 
an Assistant Trust Officer. Both 
have been in the Trust Depart- 
ment of the bank for several 
years. 


The statement of condition as 
of Sept. 30, 1945, of the Grace Na- 
tional Bank of New York shows 
deposits of $84,412,938, as com- 
pared with $92,942,431 on June 
30, 1945, and $67,201,389 a year 
ago. Surplus and _ undivided 
profits amounted to $3,536,589, as 
compared with $3,420,930 on June 
30, 1945, and $3,219,866 a year 
ago. Cash in vault and with 
banks totaled $15,510,874 Sept. 30, 
as compared with $17,028,142 on 
June 30, 1945, and $15,132,005 a 
year ago. U.S. Government se- 
curities were $43,904,462, as com- 
pared with $56,254,735 on’ June 30, 
1945, and $37,457,706 a year ago. 
Loans and discounts were $25,- 
452,944, as compared with $19,- 
052,413 on June 30, 1945, and $14,- 
205,997 a year ago. 


Four new officers were elected 
at the annual meeting on Oct. 1 
of the Providence (R. I.) Insti- 
tution for Savings, it is learned 
from the Providence “Journal,” 
which states that these included 
Dwight T. Colley as a member 
of the board of trustees; Stanley 
J. Daley, Assistant Secretary; An- 
thony W. Rzepiela, Assistant Sec- 
retary, and William B. Fairman, 
Statistician. It is added that 
elected to the board of investment 
of the bank was Thomas F. Black. 
Jr., a member of the board of 
trustees. The “Journal” also 
states that A. Livingston Kelley, 
treasurer of the Angell Electro- 
forming Corp., re-elected 
President of the Providence In- 
stitution for Savings, “The Old 
Stone Bank,” at the 126th annual 
meeting of the bank on Oct. 1. 
It is further indicated that for the 
first time in the institution’s his- 
tory, it was announced at the 
meeting, current resources are in 
excess of $100,000,000 with the 
total as of the close of business 
one Saturday, Gept. 29, set at 
$102,168,087. 


Sidney T. Maxwell, Chairman 
of the board of the Mechanics 
Savings Bank, of Hartford, Conn.., 
announced the election of Francis 
S. Murphy to the board of trus- 
tees of the bank on Oct. 2, the 
Hartford “Courant” reports. Mr. 
Murphy is publisher of the Hart- 
ford “‘Times” and is a director of 
the New England Council and the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce. 


The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Lincoln, Neb., announces 
the election Oct. 1 of Marshall D. 
Hewitt as Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent and Manager of its personal 
loan department. Byron Dunn is 
President of the bank. 


The Merchants & Farmers Bank 
of Columbus, Miss., became a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
System on Oct. 1, it is announced 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, which also. stated: 
“The new member was chartered 
July 15, 1902, and opened for 
business March 9, 1903. It has a 
capital of $100,000, surplus of 
$130,000 and total resources of 
approximately $3,800,000. Its of- 
ficers are: C. H. Reeves, Presi- 
dent; T. H. Henry, Vice-President; 
J. O. Slaughter, Vice-President, 
and D. D. Patty, Cashier. The 
addition of the Merchants & 
Farmers Bank brings the total 
membership of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis to 490 as 
compared with 472 a year ago.” 


Officials of the Union Trust Co. 
of Pittsburgh have announced 
that Henry Cooper II has joined 
the staff of the company’s per- 
sonal trust department, it was 
made known in the Pittsburgh 


IBA Pledges Victory 
Drive Cooperation 

The Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America announced on 
Sept. 28 that, as in the past, it 
has again offered its fullest co- 
operation to the Treasury in the 
forthcoming Victory Loan bond 
drive, the last of the big public 
drives to mobilize the money 
power of the nation. 

John Clifford Folger, President 
of the association, in a communi- 
cation to its members states: 

We are advised that Treasury 
expenditures will contimue at high 
levels for some time. Men in the 
armed forces must be brought 
home and given their mustering- 
out pay; the injured must be cared 
for, and the families of men lost 
must be given support. Business 
men, eager to convert to peace 
time operation, will want prompt 
settlement of terminated war con- 
tracts. All this points to the 
urgency of raising the $11,000,- 
000,000 of the Victory Loan in the 
shortest possible time. 

The Campaign opens on Oct. 
29 and extends through Dec. 8. 
Investment bankers are requested 
by the Treasury to keep new fi- 
nancing at a minimum during the 
period from Oct. 29 to Nov. 15. 
This may be spoken of as the 
period of the Yellow light. The 
Red light will go on on Nov. 15, 
and from then until Dec. 8, no 
underwritings whatsoever should 
be offered. 

The Treasury Department has 
expressed keen appreciation for 
what we have done in past cam- 
paigns, and has asked us to again 
back up a man from the invest- 
ment business who will give full 
time to directing the activities of 
security dealers in the Victory 
Loan Drive. Morris M. Townsend 
of New York has made himself 
available for this important job. 
He will be stationed at the Treas- 
ury from now on until the end 
of the Campaign. 

Mr. Townsend is well qualified 
for this assignment, having been 
in Wall Street for more than 18 
years, of which the last 10 years 
were with W. E. Hutton & Co. He 
has also served the Treasury De- 
partment in three of the seven 
War Loan drives, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with the work 
from that end. 

Mr. Townsend, special con- 
sultant for Investment Bankers’ 
may be reached at 733 Washing- 
ton Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Cotton Spinning for August 

The Bureau of Census an- 
nounced on Sept. 25 that, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, 23,- 
776,300 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States 
on August 31, 1945, of which 22,- 
170,180 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared 
with 22,030,280 in July, 22,188,330 
in June, 22,167,678 in May, 22,- 


158,674 in April and 22,240,676 in 
August 1944. The aggregate num- 
ber of active spindle hours re- 
ported for the month was 8,792,- 
784,268 an average of 370 per 
spindle in place, compared with 
7,922,813,588, an average of 343 
per spindle in place, for last month 
and 9,947,190,990, an average of 
428 per spindle in place, for 
August 1944. Based on an activity 
of 80 hours per week, cotton 
spindles in the United States were 
operated during August 1945 at 
100.5% capacity. The percent, on 
the same activity basis, was 102.6 
for July, 118.8 for June, 114.8 for 
May, 116.9 for April, and 116.2 
for August 1944. 


“Post Gazette” of Oct. 1, which 
added: 

“He was formerly a trust officer 
of the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust. 

“Mr. Cooper was admitted to 
the Bar in 1934.” 
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